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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
oe 


_ Our inquiries respecting the Progresses 
of King James the First have been most 
kindly and satisfactorily answered from the 
Records of the City of London; and from 
those of Leicester, Sethu ton, Notting- 
ham, and Stafford; and we hope to he fa- 
voured with like communications from Sa- 
lisbury, Southampton, and Winchester. 

A worthy Friend (by whose kind Letter 
we are greatly obliged) enables us to inform 
our Correspondent, p. 194, “that one of 
the editions of Hemricourt’s ‘ Miroir des 
Nobles de Hasbaye’ is dedicated to Jean 
Gaspar Ferdinand Comte de Marchin du 
Saint Empire, et de Greville, and gives a 
full account of him and his family. If our 
Correspondent is infected with the Chalco- 
graphimania, he will be much gratified with 
the portrait of the Count in a suit of armour. 

We look forward with pleasure to the 

ublication of the ‘‘Third Charge” of a 

orthern Dignitary, who is well able to re- 
fute the opprobria of Uuhelievers. 

If the Prain Countryman will recollect, 
that life or self-agency is of course a divine 
power conferred upon matter, and not con- 
sider matter and the properties of matter as 
one and the same thing, the articles to which 
he alludes will be easily intelligible. If he 
still finds a difficulty, let him read the intro- 
ductory chapters of Grotius de Veritate. 

. W. says, “from 80 to 100 years 
ago, a lady was murdered by her own ser- 
vant, supposed by her footman, who was 
taken into custody on suspicion, and exa- 
mined, but afterwards was liberated; subse- 
quently other suspicious circumstances ap- 
peared against him, and an attempt was 
made to take him into custody again—but 
he had absconded. This is supposed to 
have occurred in a midland county, either 
Buckingham or Bedfordshire; and I shall 
feel much indebted to any of your Corre- 
spondents who will favour me with a refe- 
rence to the name of the family wherein 
such an event took place, or in any way 
guide my search upon this point. You have 
my address.” 

Sir T. Eotyye Tomuins says, that the 
statement, p. 220, respecting the original 
death-warrant of Charles I. being in the pos- 
session of the Rev. D. Turner of Norton- 
le-Moors, is incorrect; for ‘in the Record 
Tower at the back of the Parliament Office, 
Abingdon-street, Westminster, is to be seen 
this warrant preserved in a frame, which 
hangs in a window of this Tower, where all 
the Bills (now Acts) of Parliament are pre- 
served,” 

TuetA, in answer to the inquiry, p. 131, 
whether any attempts more recent than Mr. 
Grotefend’s have been made towards the 


deciphering of the arrow-headed characters 
of Persepolis, begs to refer him to the last 
Asiatic Journal (Sept. 1823, p. 230), by 
which it appears that much additional light 
has been thrown on this subject by M. 
Saint Martin. 

Mr. J. H. Bacsuawe (after referring to 
an enquiry in our last volume, ii. p. 132, ** in 
what cities or places upon the Continent, 
there exists any place for public worship, 
according to the rites of the Church of Eng- 
land,’’ and regretting that the appeal to our 
Correspondents has been made in vain) again 
urges the above request, andat the same time 
proposes the following additional queries : 
1st. What number of persons will these Cha- 
pels accommoiate ?—2. In what state are 
they, as to repair, and what provision is 
made for their repair ?—3. Are dwellings pro- 
vided for the Ministers, and are they allowed 
pensions in case of retirement ?>—4. Is an 
appointment as Minister of one of these 
Chapels considered as a sufficient title for 
holy orders >—5. What are the salaries, du- 
ties, &c. of the Chaplains to the Levant or 
Turkey Companies? — 6. What places of 
public worship are established at the differ- 
ent British Consulates in the Mediterra- 
nean ? 

Row ey wishes for some information re- 
specting the Poynings family. Edward 
Lord Poynings, K. G. Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, temp. Henry VII. died -without 
lawful issue, but left seven illegitimate 
children; three sons and four daughters.— 
Of the former, Thomas was created a Baron, 
and died 37 Hen. VIII. s. p—Adrian, 2d 
brother, was Governor of Portsmouth in 
1561, and left three daughters and coheirs. 
—Edward, 3d brother, was killed at the 
siege of Boulogne, 38 Hen. VIII. Query, 
did he leave male issue? A family of this 
name and arms flourished in the seventeenth 
century; and Row.ey would feel much ob- 


liged by information respecting the line of- 


their descent from the first Edward Lord 
Poynings, whom, he believes, they claimed 
as their ancestor. 

Viator asks who is the representative of 
General Webb, the friend and correspond- 
ent of the first and great Duke of Marlbo- 
rough ? 

The drawing of the Altar-cloth belonging 
to the Priory of Dunstable we should be 
glad to be permitted to see. 

We shall be happy to hear from our Car- 
RICKFERGUS Correspondent. 

The views of St. Pancras Chapel, near 
Plymouth, are engraved, and shall appear 
soon. 

We refer our correspondent Maria MyLyz; 
to the College of Arms. 
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College of Advocates, if not unique, but which seems to 

Mr. Ursay, 4 17. point out mo origin of the poitral. 
Speen exists at Nuremberg a cu- If, therefore, you deem the follow- 
rious but rather rude piece of ing remarks, accompanied with an 
a affixed to a house opposite outline of the bas-relief, worthy a place 
St. Seebald’s Church, representing the in your entertaining Miscellany, they 
figure of St. George, which affords a are much at your service. I will just 


specimen of the war-saddle, singular, premise, that as the explanation of the 
military 
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military terms I shall use may be found 
in my large work on Armour, I shall 
not encroach on your valuable pages 
by endeavouring to describe them. 

The adoption of plate-armour had, 
by experience, taught its wearers the 
value of salient-angles, of which the 
— chain-mail was wholly 
unproductive ; and this principle, the 
acknowledged foundation of modern 
fortification, was equally applied to pro- 
tect the horse and its rider. 

The convexity of the breast-plate, 
but more particularly its eo 
tapul, the pointed genouillieres an 
elbow-pieces, the charnel of the hel- 
met, the cone-like beevor, the pass- 
guards, and even the tapuls of the 
jambs and cuisses, are evidences of this 
fact. As far as horse-armour would 
allow, it was formed with due atten- 
tion to the same object, and where the 
tapul could not be introduced, con- 
— supplied its place. The tapul 
was the name given to the sort of edge 
formed by bending back a part of any 
= of steel, so as to present an angu- 
ar appearance throughout its whole 
length, and this may be observed even 
in what would otherwise be semicylin- 
The poi- 


ders to guard a horse’s ears. 
tral constructed to ward off the blows 
either aimed at or which might acci- 
dently fall on the animal’s chest, in- 
stead of curving convexly, so as to 


allow the greatest room for the uplift- 
ed knees when galloping, was in rea- 
lity of a concave shape, but becoming 
wider in proportion as it descended. 
Had it been otherwise, the lance which 
might have fallen upon it would 
have been carried by such a form, 
added to the impetus given, to some 
art of the horse, and thus assisted in- 
inflicting a wound ; but in the shape 
adopted, the thrust was inevitably par- 
ried. This object was still further 
effected by a hemispherical projection 
on each side, which helped to turn the 
weapon from the leg of the rider. 

I now come to the description of St. 
George. He wears a conical basinet 
with camail attached, which was 
used from the reign of Edward IT. to 
the commencement of Henry VI.’s; a 
jazerine jacket, kept from pressing on 
the chest by a globular breast-plate 
underneath, gamboised-sleeves with 
semi-brassarts and elbow-plates of steel, 
gauntlets and solerets extremely point- 
ed, of the same material ; and appears 
to have chausses, or, as we should now 


Bas-relief of St. George, at Nuremberg. 
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say, pantaloons of cloth, and a military 
ee. His shield is suspended from 

is neck by its guige or gig, noticed 
by Chaucer, and has the bouche as it 
had been first introduced in the reign 
of Henry IV. on the top, but towards 
the right. The lance just above the 
gtipe is made particularly broad, to 
protect the hand, a service at a later 

eriod performed by the vamplate. 

he horse has his head protected by a 
chanfron, the earliest representation of 
which I have found is in Pl. CX LILI. of 
Montfaugon’s Mon. Fr.and of Richard 
the Second’s time, which is like this, 
higher than the animal’s forehead, butin 
this specimen improved by being formed 
with a tapul. The saddle is like those 
worn from the period of Edward III. 
to that of Henry V. inclusive, but has 
that interesting peculiarity which seems 
to me to have suggested the poitral. 
This is occasioned by a plate put on 
each side so as to extend almost to the 
instep of the rider, and at the same 
time present a salient angle. Above 
the instep it is made to curve a little 
upward, and acting the part of a poi- 
tral, in this respect appears to have 
been its ye But it may also be 
considered as having suggested the 
haute-bard of the close of the fifteenth 
century, which consisted of a union 
between the front of a steel-saddle and 
the poitral, as may be seen in my 
work on Armour, Pl. LIX. and of 
which there is a mutilated specimen 
in the Tower. It has, sath my an- 
other singularity, and that is, that the 
legs of the rider, instead of being sup- 
ported by stirrups, age fastened to it by 
straps just above the ankle and round 
the thigh. This was evidently to pre- 
vent his being unhorsed, an object 
subsequently intended to be provided 
for by the rerebrake, with its roll of 
leather, mentioned in vol. xv11. of the 
Archzologia, p. 292. 

I take this opportunity of mention- 
ing another peculiarity in the armour 
worn in this part of Germany. In 
the Cathedral at Mentz are two mo- 
numental effigies of the middle of the 
sixteenth century, in plate-armour, 
which have their posteriors closely co- 
vered with chain-mail. Two similar 
ones are in that of Wurtzburg, and 
one in that at Ratisbon; while in Nu- 
remberg, just opposite Albert Durer’s 
house, is another statue of St. George, 
of Henry the Seventh’s time, standing 
on a Dragon, in which the posteriors 

are 
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are guarded by overlapping horizontal 

lates. No such thing appears to have 
Soon known to the rest of Europe, and 
does not argue much in favour of 
courage: 

Nuremberg is a very clean pleasant 
town, with broad spacious streets, and 
abounds in objects interesting to the 
antiquary. Sam. R. Meyrick. 


Mr. Ursan, Teversal, Sept. 20. 
f pee erage the whole of your 
valuable Magazine, there is no 
mention made of the ancient and an- 
nual custom of decorating, with flowers 
and boughs of trees, the Wells at the 
village of Tissington, co. Derby. Va- 
rious are the conjectures respecting 
this ceremony; some supposing it to 
be the remains of a heathen worship, 
observed the four last days of April, 
and first of May, in honour of the 
goddess Flora, whose votaries instituted 
mes called Florales or Floralia, to 
celebrated annually on her birth- 
day. But because they appeared im- 
pious and profane to the Roman senate, 
which was the case, they covered their 
design, and worshipped Flora under 
the title of Goddess of Flowers; and 
we that they offered sacrifice to 
er, that the plants and trees might 
flourish. While these sports were 
celebrating, the officers or zdiles scat- 
tered beans and other pulse among the 
people. ‘These games were proclaim- 
ed and begun by sound of trumpet, as 
we find mentioned in Juvenal, Sat. 6; 
and had they been divested of obscene 
and lewd practices, so far from incur- 
ring censure, they would have handed 
down to posterity admiration at the 
innocent pastimes of the ancients, in- 
stead of regret, that such proceedings 
should have been countenanced by the 
great. 

From the above being recorded, it 
is not unlikely that the custom origi- 
nated, in some parts of England, of the 
youth of both sexes going into the 
woods and fields on the first of May, 
to gather boughs and flowers, with 
which they make garlands, and adorn 
their doors and windows with nosegays 
and artificial crowns. Triumphing thus 
in the flowery spoil, they decked also 
with flowers a tall pole, which they 
named the May-pole, and which they 
placed in some convenient part of the 
village, and spent their time in danc- 
ing round it, consecrating it, as it 
were, to the Goddess of Flowers, with- 





out the least violation being offered to 
it through the circle of the whole year. 
Nor is this custom alone observed in 
England, but it is done in other na- 
tions, particularly Italy, where young 
men and maidens are accustomed to 
go into the fields on the Calends of 
May, and bring thence the branches 
of trees, singing all the way as they re- 
turn, and so place them on the doors 
of their houses. 

In the dark ages of Popery, it was 
customary, if Wells were situated in 
lonely places, and the water was clear 
and limpid, having the grass flourish- 
ing close to its edge, to look upon it as 
having a medicinal quality; and ac- 
cordingly it was given to some Saint, 
and honoured with his or her name, 
as Si, John’s, St. Mary Magdalen’s, 
St. Mary's, St. Winefred’s, St. Anne’s. 
And Stow records, that Fitzstephen, 
Monk of Canterbury, in his ‘ De- 
scription of the ancient City of Lon- 
don,” has these words, 

*¢ There are, on the North part of Lon- 
don, principal fountains of water, sweet, 
wholsome, and clear, streaming from among 
the glistering pebble stones.—In this num- 
ber, Holy Well, Clerken Well, and St. Cle- 
ment’s Weill, are of most note, and frequent- 
ed above the rest, when scholars and the 
youth of the city éake the air abroad in the 
summer evenings.” 


But I am inclined to think, that 
this custom first originated among 
Christians, to commemorate the re- 
turn of the spring, and also to show, 
that they ascribe praise and thanks- 
giving to God, for vouchsafing them 
such a return. The season chosen by 
the villagers of Tissington, to dress 
their Wells, is on Ascension day. And 
this ceremony cannot fail to impress 
on the mind, that immortality is now 
secured to man, by the Ascension of 
Christ. The flowers used on this day, 
may be embleimatical of ourselves, and 
that though we may in the morning 
be full of life and health, yet the even- 
ing of life will come, when, like them, 
we must fade and droop; but not to 
be seen no more; for provided we are 
found worthy we shall ascend to the 
fields of eternal spring, to dwell for 
ever with Him who is gone up in 
triumph to his Father. The texts of 
Scripture, and other religious senti- 
ments, that are placed among the greens 
and flowers about these Wells, to- 
gether with the service solemnized at 
the Church, shew the grandeur and 

sublimity 
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sublimity of a Christian worship, and 
how difierem from those religious fes- 
tivals of the Romans, called Fontana- 
lia, in honour of the nymphs of their 
Wells and Fountains; when they threw 
nosegays into the Fountains, and put 
crowns of flowers upon the Wells. 

I will now proceed to give an exact 
account of the circumstances attendant 
on this annual festival, which was on 
the 8th of May, 1823, while I was on 
a visit at Ashburn, with my friend the 
Rev. Thomas Gibbs, second master of 
the Grammar-school there, and Curate 
of Tissington. There are five Wells, 
and the psalms appointed for mornin 
service, with the Epistle and Geant 
for the day, being omitted at Church, 
were read by Mr. Gibbs, one at each 
Well, when a psalm was also sung by 
the parish choir. I officiated in the 
Church, and preached a sermon on 
the occasion, om 1 Peter, 3d chap. 
former part of 22d verse. 

The method of decorating the Wells 
is this. The flowers are inserted in 
moist clay, and put upon boards, cut 
in various forms, surrounded with 
boughs of laurel and white-thorn, so 
as to give an appearance of water is- 


suing from small grottoes. ‘The flowers 
are adjusted and arranged in various 
patterns, to give the effect of mosaic 
work, having inscribed upon them 
texts of Scripture, appropriate to the 
season, and sentences ee of the 


kindness of the Deity. ‘They vary each 
year, and as the Wells are dressed by 
persons contiguous to the springs, so 
their ideas vary. I copied the senti- 
ments and texts from each, at the same 
time taking an account of the style in 
which the wells were dressed, and the 
patterns formed by the flowers. 

From the Church, the congregation 
walked to the first, or the Hall Well; 
so called, from being opposite to the 
house of the ancient family of Fitzher- 
bert. Here was read the first psalm 
for the day, and another sung. As 
there is a recess at the back of the 
Well, and an elevated wall, a great 
profusion of laure! branches were faced 
upon it, interspersed with daffodils, 
chinese roses, and marsh-marygolds. 
Over the spring was a square board, 
surmounted with a crown, composed 
of white and red daisies.. The ee 
being covered with moss, had written 
upon it in red daisies, 

‘* While he blessed them he was carried 
up into heaven.” 


The second, or Hand's Well. This 
was also surrounded with laurel- 
branches, and had a canopy placed 
over it, covered with polyanthases. 
The words on the canopy were, 

** The Lord’s unsparing hand 
Supplies us with this spring.” 

The letters were formed with the 
bud of the larch, and between the lines 
were two rows of purple primroses and 
marsh marygolds. In the center above 
the spring, on a moss ground, in let- 
ters of white daisies, 

*€ Sons of earth 
The triumph join.” 
Beneath was formed in auriculas, 
«“ G.R.” 


The second psalm for the day was 
zead here. 

The third, or Frith’s Well. This 
was greatly admired, as it was situated 
in Mr. Frith’s garden, and the shrubs 
around it were numerous. Here were 
formed two arches, one within - the 
other. ‘The first had a ground of wild 
hyacinths, and purple primroses, edged 
with white, on which was inscribed 
in red daisies, ‘* Ascension.” 

The receding arch was covered with 
various flowers, and in the center, on 
a ground of marsh-marygolds, edged 
with wild hyacinths, in red daisies, 

** Peace be unto you.” 

Here was read the third psalm for 
the day. 

The fourth, or Holland’s Well, ‘was 
thickly surrounded with branches of 
whithethorn placed in the earth. This 
Well springs from a small coppice of 
firs and thorns. The form of the erec- 
tion over it was a circular arch, and 
in the center, on a ground of marsh- 
marygolds, edged with purple prim- 
roses, in red daisies, these words, 

*< In God is all.” 


At this Well was read the Epistle. 

The fifth, or Miss Goodwin’s Well, 
surrounded with branches of evergreens; 
having on a Gothic arch, covered with 
marsh-marygolds, daffodils, and wild 
hyacinths, the following in red daisies, 

*¢ He did no sin.” 

On the summit of the arch was 
placed a crown of laurel, over which 
was a cross of white daisies, edged 
with wild hyacinths ; on the transverse 
piece of the cross, “I. H. S.” was 
placed, in red daisies. 

At this Well was read the Gospel. 

In giving the names to a 

ells, 
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Wells, those who did so, we may pre- 
sume, had their minds fixed upon the 
custom recorded in the Book of Gene- 
sis, where the Patriarchs gave names 
to particular Wells. Thus Abraham 
called the Well he recovered from the 
servants of Abimeleck, Beer-sheba, or 
the Well of the Oath, because there 
they sware both of them. Thus also 
Isaac, when his herdsmen had found 
a Well, and the herdsmen of Gerar 
had a contest with them about the 
right of it, called the name of the Well 
Ezeck, that is, strife: because they 
strove with him. And he digged an- 
other Well, and strove for that also, 
and he called the name of it Sitnah, 
that is, hatred. And he removed from 
thence, and digged another Well, and 
for that they strove not, and he called 
the name of it Rehoboth, that is, room. 
And he said for now the Lord hath 
made room for us, and we shall be 
Sruitful in the land. And in the Gos- 
pel of St. John, we read, it was at 
Jacol’s Well where Jesus talked with 
the woman of Samaria. 

The day concluded by the visitors 
partaking of the hospitality of the in- 
Labitancs, and being gratified with a 
well-arranged band, playing appropriate 
pieces of music at each other's houses ; 
and had the day been more favourable, 
and free from rain, a greater attendance 
at Church and the Wells would have 
been witnessed. 


Yours, &. R.R. Rawwins. 


—@-— 
FLY LEAVES.—No. XV. 
Early English Drama. 
ITHIN six months after the 
commencement of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, in 1559, we find 
theatrical representations were to be 
regulated according to the following 
Ea. which has escaped all 
ormer research upon the history of 
the Stage. 


** By the Queene. Forasmuche as the 
tyme wherein common Interludes in the 
Englishe tongue are wont vsually to be 
played, is now past vntyll All Hallontyde, 
and that also some that haue ben of late 
vsed, are not conuenient in any good ordred 
Christian Commonweale to be suffred. The 
Quenes Maiestie doth straightly forbyd al 
manner Interludes to be playde eyther 
openly, or priuately, except the same be 
notified before hande, and licensed within 
any Citie or towne corporate, by the Maior 
or other chiefe officers of the same, and 


within any shyres by suche as shal be Lieue- 


tenaunts for the Queenes Maiestie in the 
same shyre, or by two of the Justices of the 
Peax, inhabyting within that part of the 
shire where any shal be played. 

** And for instruction to euery of the 
sayde officers her Maiestie doth likewise 
charge euery of them as they will aunswere: 
that they permyt none to be played wherin 
either matters of religion or of the gouer- 
naunce of the estate of the commo’ weale 
shal be handled, or treated, beyng no meete 
matters to be wrytten, or treated vpon, but 
by menne of aucthoritie, learning and wise- 
dome, nor to be handled before any audi- 
ence, but of graue and discreete persons : 
All which parts of this proclamation, her 
Maiestie chargeth to be inuiolably kepte. 
And if any shal attempte to the contrary, 
her Maiestie giveth all maner of officers 
that haue authoritie to see common peax 
kepte in commandement, to arrest and en- 
prison the parties so offending for the space 
of fourteene dayes or more, as cause shall 
nede: And furder also vntill good assu- 
raunce may be founde and gyuen, that they 
shalbe of good behauiour, and no more to 
offende in the like. 

*¢ And further her Maiestie gyueth spe- 
ciall charge to her nobilitie and gentilmen, 
as they professe to obey and regarde her 
Maiestie, to take good order in thys behalfe 
wyth their seruauntes being players, that 
this her Maiesties commaundement may be 
dulye kepte and obeyed. 

“©Yeuen at our palayce of Westminster 
the xvi. daye of Maye, the first yeare of our 
Raygne. Imprinted at London in Powles 
Churchyarde, by Richard Jugge and John 
Cawood, printers to the Quenes Maiestie. 
Cum Priuilegio Regizee Maiestatis.” 

The term “Interludes,” as here used, 
meant Plays as well as other theatrical 
representations. On the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1602-3, there was printed 
an alphabetical table to the whole of 
the proclamations or demi-laws of her 
reign, wherein the above is analysed 
as ** Plays and Interludes prohibited 
to be played, except they bee first li- 
censed by the Maior, Lieutenants of 
the Shire, or two Justices of Peace of 
the place where they shall be plaied : 
And that no playes which shall touch 
matters of religion, or governance of 
the Commonwealth, shall be licensed 
to be played.” Ev. Hoop. 


Mr. Ursan, Cornhill, Oct. 11. 

b any Correspondent “* N. R: S.”” 
(p. 113) and his Corrector (p. 
194), may easily be reconciled. The 
Public-house in question is certainly 
in the Village of Islington, and, if 
tradition may be credited, was formerly 
in the Parish. The tradition to which 
I allude 
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I allude is, that thé whole of the 
ground from what is now the corner 
of the Back Road, to the Angel Inn at 
the corner of the New Road, was for- 
feited by the parish of St. Mary, Isling- 
ton, and united to that of St. James, 
Clerkenwell, in consequence of the 
refusal of the Islingtonians to bury a 
pauper who was found accidentally 
dead at the corner of the Back Road ; 
and the corpse being taken to Clerken- 
well, the district above described was 
claimed and retained by that parish. 
This might possibly have happened 
before a single house stood on the dis- 
puted ground. Certain it is, that on 
the opposite side of the way, the parish 
of Islington extends to the corner of 
the City Road, exactly facing the 
Angel. 

I give you the tradition, Mr. Urban, 
as I received it, at a distance of now 
more than seventy years, without vouch- 
ing for its authenticity, and without 
any knowledge whatever of the Law 
on such a subject. But I have met 
with something of a similar nature in 
the City of London. In Gough-square, 
Fleet-street, are two good houses, sur- 
rounded by others belonging to St. 
Bride’s Parish, but belonging to St. 
Dunstan's in the West; which, ac- 
cording to tradition, were obtained by 
the latter parish in consequence of the 
neglect in the former olen a person 
found dead on a spot of ground in front 
of those two houses. 

The Records of the several Parishes 
might throw some light on what may 
perhaps be deemed a not incurious 
subject. I was in hopes that Mr. Nel- 
son, whose researches into the History 
of Islington have been very indefa- 
tigable, might have furnished some in- 
formation. J am certain that the very 
intelligent Vestry Clerk of that Parish 
would have readily searched for him 
the Registers and Churchwarden’s Ac- 
compts of early times. 

In turning over Mr. Nelson’s His- 
tory, I was struck by the following 
passage : 

« King James I. on his first coming to 
London, after the death of Elizabeth, was 
met at Stamford-hill by the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen in scarlet gowns and chains 
of gold, and the principal City Officers, be- 
sides 500 grave citizens, all mounted on 
horseback, in velvet coats and chains of 
gold, together with the officers of state, 
with numerous other attendauts, from 
whence they proceeded over the fields to the 
Charter House.” 

This circumstance having induced 


me to make some further enquiries, I 
have since met with the following ad- 
ditional particulars from a contempo- 
rary writer, John Savile, who delivered 
a Congratulation to the King, at Theo- 
balds, which he soon after published, 
with some particulars of the King’s 
entry into London, of which he was 
an eye-witness. 

*¢ From Stamford Hill to London was 
made a traine with a tame deare, with such 
twinings and doubles, that the hounds could 
not take it faster than his Majestie pro- 
ceeded; yet still, by the industrie of the 
huntsman, and the subtilitie of him that 
méde the traine, in a full-mouthed crie all 
the way, neuer farther distant than one 
close from the highway, whereby his High- 
nesse rid, and for the most part directly 
against his Majestie, whom, together with 
the whole companie, had the lee winde from 
the hounds, to the end they might the bet- 
ter perceue and iudge of the vniformitie in 
the cries.—After his Majestie was come 
from Kingsland, there begun a division 
amongst the people which way his High- 
nesse would take when he came at Islington, 
but in fine he came the higher way, by the 
West end of the Church; which streete 
hath euer since been, and I gesse ever wilbe, 
called King’s-street, by the inhabitants of 
the same. When his Highnes had passed 
Islington, and another place called New- 
rents, and entred into a close called Wood’ s- 
close, by a way that was cut of purpose 
through the banck, for his Majestie’s more 
convenient passage into the Charter-house- 
oo the people that were there assembled, 

compare to nothing more conveniently 
then to imagine euery grasse to have been 
metamorphosed into a man, in a moment, 
the multitude was so marvellous, amongste 
whome were the Children of the Hospital 
singing, orderly placed for his Majestie’s 
comming along through them, but all dis- 
placed by reason of the rudenesse of such a 
multitude.” 


On this passage I have only to re- 
mark that the old name of * the higher 
way,” or “ Upper-street,” is still in 
use ; but ** Aing-street” is only retain- 
ed in the name of an old tavern ; that 
the New Rents* might possibly be the 
island of houses from the Back Road 
to the New Road; and that there is 
now no occasion for breaking the 
bank for a passage through the field 
then called Wood's Close. 

The New River did not then exist ; 
and it is certain that the ground on 
which Lady Owen’s Almshouses stand 
was then a field. Senex. 


* The old Parish Accompts might settle 
the site of the New Renis of 1603, which 
were proba’ly so called for many years. 


Mr, 
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WitviaM LILLY, AnD H18s History 
or HIs Lire AND TiMEs. 


N our vol. xct. i. p. 99, we gave 
some curious Letters of this famous 
Astrologer; and are now induced to 
advert to him in consequence of a neat 
edition having been lately published 
by Mr. Baldwyn, of his ‘* History of 
his Life and ‘Times, from the years 
1602 to 1681.. Written by himself, in 
the 66th year of his age, to his worthy 
friend, Elias Ashmole. Published from 
the original MS. Loudon, 1715.” 

This curious volume, together with 
Lilly’s ** Life of Charles I. and that of 
his friend Ashmole,” written by that 
author by way of diary, was pepiablich- 
ed in 1774 by T. Davies. 

Lilly's Like was well abridged by 
Mr. ‘Nichols in his voluminous ‘‘ His- 
tory of Leicestershire,” under the parish 
of Diseworth, where Lilly was born. 
In that work, Mr. N. has given a faith- 
ful copy of the original portrait of Lilly, 
by Marshall, prefixed to his ‘* Christian 
Astrology modestly treated of,” taken 
in his 45th year. This portrait we are 
permitted to lay before our readers (see 
the Plate); and by way of accompani- 
ment, shall give a hasty view of his 


life, extracted from his own ‘‘ H istory,” 


which is one of the most entertaining 
narratives in our language. It is ad- 
dressed to his friend and patron, the 
credulous Ashmole, who, with all the 
advantages of learning, was the dupe 
of every pretender to it. Such a con- 
nexion would be advantageous to the 
Astrologer in many respects: with the 
obsequiousness of a dedicator through- 
out his book, he must have despised 
the man to whom it was addressed. 

This famous Astrologer was born at 
Diseworth in Leicestershire, in 1602, 
and was educated at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch under a puritan named Brins- 
ley, tell he was near 18. According 
to his own account he made good use 
of his time at school : 


«« For the two last years of my being at 
school I was of the highest form of the 
school, and chiefest of that form: I could 
then speak Latin as well as English; could 
thake extempore verses upon any theme ; all 
kinds of verses, hexameter, pentameter, 
phaluciacks, iambicks, sapphicks, &c.; so 
that if any scholars from remote schools 
came to dispute, I was ringleader to dispute 
with them; I could cap verses, &c. If any 
minister came to examine us, I was brought 
forth against him; nor would I argue with 
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him unless in the Latin tongue; which I 
found few of them could speak without 
breaking Priscian’s head; which if once 
they did, I would complain to my master, 
* Non bené intelligit linguam Latinam, nec 
rorsus loquitur.’ In the derivation of words 

found most of them defective; nor indeed 
were any of them good grammarians. All 
and every of those scholars: who were of my 
form and standing went. to Cambridge, and 
ang excellent Divines : only poor I, Wil- 
iam Lilly, was not so happy; Fortune then 
frowning upon my father’s present condi- 
tion, he not being in any capacity to main- 
tain me at the University.” 

In 1620 he went on foot to London, 
where he arrived with 7s. Gd. only in 
his pocket, to be servant of all work to 
a Leicestershire man, one Gilbert 
Wright, who was of no particular 
calling, but had been in the service of 
Lady Paulet and Serjeant Puckering. 
In about seven years his master died, 
and Lilly married his widow, with 
1,000. fortune. This n:ade him easy in 
cireuinstances, when he gave way to his 
favourite amusement of angling; and 
became a constant attendant on ser- 
mons among the Puritans. In 1632 
he was induced to study, or rather to 
counterfeit, astrology, from attending 
the lectures of Evans, a Welchman, 
who had fled his benefice for some 
misdemeanors not speeified by his pupil. 
Gleaning hints from this man, and 
others of that class, and obtaining a 
MSggopy of the celebrated Ars Noto- 
via, fe set up for himself, not only as 
a conjuror but as a tutor. Hes 
at this period of his life, of one 
Ramsey, the horologist, latel 
duced into Tus FortTUNEs oF 
in an anecdote of some interest : 

«‘ Davy Ramsey, his Majesty’s clock- 
maker, has been informed, that there was a 
great quantity of treasure buried in the 
cloyster of Westminster Abbey; he ac- 
quaints Dean Williams therewith, who was 
also then Bishop of Lincoln; the Dean 
gave him liberty to search after it, with this 
proviso, that if any was discovered, the 
Church ‘sould have a share of it. Davy 
Ramsey finds out one John Scott, who 
pretended the use of the Mosaical rods, to 
assist him herein: I was desired to join with 
him, into which] consented. One winter's 
night, Davy Ramsey, with several gentle- 
men, myself, and Scott, entered the cloys- 
ters: we played the hazel-rod round about 
the cloyster; upon the West side of the 
cloysters the rods turned one over another, 
an argument that the treasure was there. 
The labourers digged at least six feet deep, 
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and then we met with a coffin; but in re- 
gard it was not heavy, we did not open, 
which we afterwards much repented. From 
the cloysters we went into the Abbey church, 
where, upon a sudden (there being no wind 
when we began) so fierce, so high, so blus- 
tering and loud a wind did rise, that we 
verily believed the West end of the Church 
would have fallen ‘upon us; our rods wou'd 
not move at all; the candles and torches, 
all but one, were extinguished, or burnt 
very dimly. John Scott, my partner, was 
amazed, looked pale, knew not what to think 
or do, until I gave directions and com- 
mand to dismiss the demons ; which, when 
done, all was quiet again, and each man re- 
turned unto his lodging late, about twelve 
o'clock at night; I could never since be in- 
duced to join with any in such-like actions.” 
This happened in the year 1634. 
His first patron was William Pening- 
ton, of Muncaster in Cumberland, 
. a zealous royalist, whom he grate- 
fully served when in trouble with the 
sequestrators of estates. In the mean- 
time he buried his first wife, purchased 
a moiety of thirteen houses in the 
Strand, and married a second wife, 
who, joining to an extravagant temper 
a termagant spirit, which all his art 
could not lay, made him both poor 
and miserable. With this lady he 
was obliged to retire in 1637, to Hor- 
sham in Surrey, where he continued 
till Sept. 1641; and now, seeing a 
prospect of advantage from the growing 
confusion of the times, and the preva- 
lence of enthusiasm and credulity of all 
kinds, he returned to London. In 
1644 he published his Merlinus Angli- 
cus Junior, which was inspected by 
five Presbyterian Ministers, who ‘ said 
it might be printed, for that it meddled 
not-with their Dagon.’ So great was 
the Charlatan’s reputation at this time, 
that he was consulted by, and had the 
ear of, both parties: he predicted the 
victory of Naseby, and assisted the 
King in his attempt to escape from Ca- 
risbrook. The Monarch had given it 
as his opinion that ¢ Lilly understood 
astrology as well as any man in Eu- 
rope.” He enjoyed a pension from the 
Government, but threw it up at some 
disgust or other, and supported him- 
self by giving public lectures on the 
art, * to encourage young students.’ 
By a forced construction of a passage 
in his Almanack [‘* if we are not fools 
and knaves we shall do justice”’], Lord 
Gray and Hugh Peters expedited the 
irial of the King: Lilly seems to have 
been afterwards embarrassed on that 
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point ; he tells his friend that he * im- 
plored for justice upon such as had 
cheated in their places, being treasu- 
rers, and such like officers. Nor was 
he better attached to the new model of 
the Church: speaking of Oughtred, 
the mathematician, who narrowly es- 
caped ejection, he says, 


** The truth is, he had a considerable 
parsonage, and that only was enough to se- 
quester any moderate judgement: he was 
also well known to affect his: Majesty. In 
these times many worthy ministers lost their 
livings or benefices, for not complying with 
the three-penny directory.,.Had+you seen 
(O noble Esquire) what pitiful ideots were 
prefered into sequestrated church-benefices, 
you would have been grieved in your soul ; 
but when they came before: the classes of 
divines, could those simpletons but only 
say, they were converted by hearing such a 
sermon, such a lecture, of that godly man 
Hugh Peters, Stephen:Marshall, or any of 
that gang, he was presently admitted.” 


In 1651 he published Monarchy or 
No Monarchy? with hieroglyphics. 
The purport of this tract was equivocal, 
and in after-times he gave it a favour- 
able interpretation. 

In 1653 he was engaged in a dis- 
- with Mr. Thomas Gataker, and, 
nefore the expiration of the year, he 
lost his second wife, to his great joy, 
and married a third in October follow- 
ing. In 1655 he was indicted at 
Hickes’s-hall, for giving judgment upon 
stolen goods, but acquitted: and, in 
1659, he received, from the King of 
Sweden, a present of a gold chain and 
medal, worth above 50/. on account of 
his having mentioned that Monarch 
with great respect in his almanacks of 
1657 and 1658. 

At the Restoration Lilly remained 
quiet, but, to the disgrace of that 
reign, was consulted about the Fire 
of London, which he atfirmed that 
he had typified. This was his last 
public action, for the Satire of Hu- 
dibras brought the craft into disre- 
pute. That poem did more towards 
dispelling the fogs which darkened 
philosophy, than the boasted labours of 
the Royal Society. Coley and others 
continued annually to delude their vo- 
taries, but they had no longer the ear 
of the State, and gradually sunk into 
contempt. From that time the pro- 
fession has decayed, and its present 
state can only excite a smile. 

After the Restoration, in 1660, be- 
ing taken into custody, and examined 
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by a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, touching the execution of Charles 
1. he declared, that Robert Spavin, 
then Secretary to Cromwell, dining 
with him soon after the fact, assured 
him it was done by Cornet Joyce. 
This year, he sued out his pardon un- 
der the broad-seal of England, and 
continued in London till 1065; when, 
on the appearance of the plague, he 
retired to his estate at Horsham. Here 
he applied himself to the study of 
physic, having, by means of his friend 
lias Ashmole, procured from Arch- 
bishop Sheldon a licence to practise it; 
and, from Oct. 1670, he exercised both 
the faculties of physic and astrology, 
till his death, which was occasioned 
by a paralytic stroke, in 1681, at Hor- 
sham. He was interred in the chancel 
ofthe Church at Walton-upon-Thames, 
and a black marble stone, with the fol- 
lowing Latin inscription, was placed 
over his grave soon after by Mr. Ash- 
mole. 
*« Ne oblivione contereretur Urna 
Guuietm: Linn, 
Astrologi peritissimi, 
qui fatis cessit 
V¢° idus Junii, anno Christi Juliano 
MDCLXXXI1; 
Hoc illi posuit amoris monumentum 
Exias AsHMoLe, armiger.” 


At Ashmole’s request also Dr. Smal- 
ridge, Bishop of Bristol, then a scho- 
lar at Westminster-school, wrote a 
Latin and English elegy on his death, 
both of which are annexed to the His- 
tory of our author’s Life and Times. 

Lilly was the author of many works, 
the titles of which are given at great 
length in the ‘* History of Leicester- 
shire,” III. p. 753. 

Lilly's History is valuable for its anec- 
dotes of him and his contemporaries and 
fellow: labourers in the Devil’s Vine- 
yard, particularly Bradshaw, Booker, 

‘orman, Evans, Sir Kenelm Digby, 
Napier of Linford, Sir George Peck. 
ham, Whitelock, Grimston, Lenthall, 
Sir Samuel Luke, Miles Corbet, Sir 
Robert Pye, Fairfax, Proféssar Briggs, 
Dr. Dee, and Napier of Merchiston. A 
memoir of Cromwell, and a statistical 
account of the battle of Marston-Moor, 
are incorporated with the gossip of the 
work. 

Mr. Baldwyn’s reprint of * Lilly's 
Life,” is embellished with twelve por- 
traits of celebrated characters. he 
character of Sidrophel is subjoined, 
with the testimonies of the Retrospec- 
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tive Review (vol. ii. p. 51), which our 
readers may profitably consult. M. & N. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 21. 
HAVE sent you an account of 
Canons, extracted from one or 

two old publications, and shall feel 
greatly obliged if any of your nume- 
rous Correspondents can give me any 
additional particulars with respect to 
this splendid structure; the size of the 
rooms, plan of the buildings, &c. and 
if there is a print of it extant *. 

In the *‘ Gentleman’s Tour through 
England,” we read that Canons, near 
Edgeware, the Princely seat of the 
Duke of Chandos, was erected in the 
year 1712, with a profusion of such 
expence both in the structure and fur- 
niture, that it is hardly to be matched 
in England. And the disposition of 
both the house and gardens dis- 
covers the genius and grandeur of 
their noble Master. The ascent of the 
great avenue to this seat from the 
town is by the fine iron gate, with the 
Duke's arms, and supporters on its 
stone pillars, with bulustrades of iron 
on each side, and two neat lodges in 
the inside. The avenue, which is near 
a mile long, and so wide that three 
coaches may go abreast, with a large 
round bason of water in the middle, 
fronts an angle of the house, by which 
means two of its four fronts appear at 
once, as if they were but one, and 
consequently represent the house the 
larger, for the distance does not admit 
the angle in the centre to be seen, and 
yet, upon a nearer approach, it creates a 
fresh surprize to see the winding pas- 
sage, opening, as it were, a new front 
to view, of near a hundred foot more 
in width, so that the spectator is lost 
awhile in looking near hand for what 
he so plainly saw a great way off. All 
the four fronts are of freestone, each 
about 100 feet in breadth. The North 
front is finely adorned with pilasters 
and columns of stone, and above every 
window in each front is an antique 
head, neatly engraved, and at the top 
ef all the fronts are statues as big as 
the life. ‘The Saloon, or great hall, is 
supported by marble pillars, and paint- 
ed by Palucci. The locks and hinges 
are of silver and gold. There is ano- 
ther fine pair of stairs painted by La 
Guerre, and balustraded to the top 
with iron. The Library is a fine spa- 





* Two views of Canons, drawn by J Price, 
were published in 1793. Enz, ; 
cious 
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cious room, curiously adorned with 
books and statues, in wood, of the 
Stoning of St. Stephen, said to be the 
finest of that sort of engraving in the 
world, The Chapel, where the Duke 
formerly maintained a full choir, and 
had worship performed with the best 
music, after the manner of the Chapel 
Royal, is incomparably neat and pretty, 
being all finely plastered and gilt by 
Pargotti, and the ceiling and niches 
painted by Palucci. There is a hand- 
some altar-piece, and in analcove, above 
the altar, a neat organ, and over the 
gate fronting the altar there is a fine 
llery for the Duke and his family. 
n the windows of the Chapel are 
also finely painted some passages of 
the History of the New Testament. 

The Gardens are well designed, with 
a vast variety, and the canals very large 
and noble. There is a spacious ter- 
race that descends to a parterre, which 
has a row of gilded vases on pedestals 
on each side down to the great canal, 
and in the middle, fronting the canal, 
is a gilt Gladiator. 

The Gardens being divided by iron 
balustrades, and not by walls, are seen 
all at one view from any part of them. 
In the Kitchen Garden are curious 
beehives of glass, and at the end of 
each of the chief avenues there are 
neat lodgings for eight old serjeants of 
the army whom the Duke took out of 
Chelsea College to guard the whole, 
and perform the same duty at night as 
the watchmen do in London, and to 
attend his Grace to the Chapel on Sun- 
days. Three architects were employed 
in the building of ** Timon’s Villa*,” 
Gibbs, James of Greenwich, and Shep- 
pard, who designed the Theatres of 
Goodman's Fields and Covent Garden. 

Vertue describes it as ‘* a noble 
square pile, all of stone, the four sides 
almost alike, with statues on the front, 
within which was a small square of 
brick, not handsome. The offices of 
brick and stone very convenient and 
well disposed. The Hall richly adorn- 
ed with marble statues, busts, &c. The 
ceiling of thestaircase by Thorahill, the 
grand apartments finely adorned with 
painting, sculptures, and furniture.” 

In Gough’s Additions toCamden, we 
are told that the building appeared to be 
designed for posterity, as the walls were 
12 feet thick below, and nine above. 
The whole expence of the structure, 
including the arrangement of the 


* See Pope’s Satire on Canons. 








rounds, is stated at 200, or 250,000/. 
it was built in 1712, and pulled down 
in 1747. The Demesne contained up- 
wards of 400 acres. No purchaser 
could be found for the house that in- 
tended to reside in it. The materials 
were therefore sold by auction in 1747, 
in separate lots, and produced, after 
deducting the expences of the sale, 
11,000/. The grand marble staircase 
adorns Chesterfield House, and has 
ever been considered the finest thing 
of the kind in London. The fine co- 
lumns were bought for the portico at 
Wanstead House, from whence they 
have been again removed. The eques- 
trian statue of George the First, one 
of the numerous sculptures that adorn- 
ed the grounds, is now the ornament 
of Leicester-square. The iron balus- 
trades in the gardens now divide the 

ardens and quadrangle of New Col- 
ege, Oxford. 

The Chapel, now a Church to the 
Hamlet of Whitchurch, contains all 
that remains of the magnificence of 
Canons. Immediately in view, at the 
entrance, appears the costly monument 
of “The Grand Duke,” and his first 
two wives. 

The melancholy fate of Canons has 
been followed by other mansions al- 
most equally splendid, though not 
built upon so extended a scale, such 
as Eastbury, in Dorsetshire, the seat 
of Lord Melcombe ; Fisherwick, in 
Staffordshire, which was the property 
of the Marquis of Donegall ; and the 
magnificent house of Sir Gregory Page, 
at Blackheath. Wanstead has been 
stri of its princely magnificence, 
and is soon to fall; but may we hope 
that the same fate may long be averted 
from Fonthill? M.H.B 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 23. 
N your Nuinber for April, p. 365, 
is introduced a paragraph, headed 
«« Emanuel Swedenborg,” which con- 
tains very serious mis-statements. The 
facts which gave rise to the unfounded 
tale respecting the skull of Swedenborg 
are chiefly these : 

About 1790 a foreign gentleman, 
who held the philosophical tenets of 
the old sect of the Rosicrucians, and 
who of course, though he believed 
Swedenborg to have been a great phi- 
losopher, by no means embraced his 
theological sentiments, became ac- 
quainted with some of the admirers 


of Swedenborg’s writings in London. 
Having 
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Having been invited one day to dine 
with a warm friend of those writings, 
now abroad, (whom the writer of this 
article has heard relate the anecdote, ) 
the foreigner after dinner affirmed, that 
such a Philosopher as Swedenborg 
must have discovered the secret which 
the Rosicrucian adepts pretended to 
possess, by virtue of which he could 
protract his existence as long as he 
eased: he therefore contended that 
wedenborg had not died, but being 
desirous to put off the infirmities of 
age, had renewed his existence by 
means of a precious elixir, and had 
withdrawn to some other part of the 
world, causing a sham funeral to be 
performed to avoid discovery. It was 
in vain that the friends of the New 
Church present opposed this wild sug- 
jon, as not only contrary to reason 
in = but to every principle of 
truth developed in Swedenborg’s writ- 
ings: the pseudo-philosopher repeated 
his asseverations, and declared his con- 
viction that if access could be had to 
the coffin, it would not be found to 
contain the body of the supposed de- 
ceased. In the warmth of the dispute, 
the others agreed (rather inconside- 
rately, it must be owned,) to adopt 
this mode of satisfying the unreason- 
able stranger: they all set off imme- 
diately to the cemetery; and having, 
with the sexton’s assistance, found 
means to open the coffin, the incre- 
dulity, or rather the credulity, of the 
Rosicrusian was confounded by a view 
of Swedenborg’s mortal remains. No 
violation was, however, offered to them 
by the visitors: they closed the coffin 
as well as they could, and departed. 

In this state things continued till 
the year 1817, when the vault was 
opened to receive the remains of the 
Baroness Nolken, the lady of the 
Swedish Ambassador; on which oc- 
casion Lieut. or Capt. Ludsig Gran- 
holm, of the Swedish Navy, being 

resent, and amusing himself, either 

fore or after the funeral, with read- 
ing the nemes on the coffins deposited 
around, came to that of Swedenborg ; 
when observing the coflin lid to be 
loose, it occurred to his thoughts, that 
if he could possess himself of the skull, 
he might perhaps dispose of it profit- 
ably to some of the admirers of his 
principles; whom he had heard to be 
numerous in this country, but of whom 
and their sentiments he had so little 
knowledge, as not to be aware that 


they are the last people on earth to 
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form an attachment to relics, or to 
fall into any of the mummery of saint- 
craft. He accordingly contrived to 
withdraw the skull from its coffin, and 
wrapping it in his handkerchief, he 
carried it off unperceived. He after- 
wards applied to Mr. Hawkins, and 
to other members of the New Church, 
in hopes of finding a purchaser; but 
was disappointed: and at his death, 
which happened in London not very 
long afterwards, the skull came into 
the possession of the Minister of the 
Swedish Chapel. Its re-interment was 
occasioned by the interference of a lady 
of high rank in Sweden, who, hearin 

that it had been removed from the cof, 
fin, and apprehending it would appear 
that the circumstance might give rise 
to some such ridiculous story as has 
actually been framed from it, wrote 
to a gentleman in London to request 
that te would procure its restora- 
tion to its prepa situation ; which 
was accordingly done in the most 
private manner. Thus all the cir- 
cumstances in the fabricated narration 
which tend to throw ridicule on the 
admirers of Swedenborg’s writings, 
are utterly untrue. It is not true that 
the person who purloined the skull 
was one of Swedenborg’s *‘ disciples :”’ 
it is not true that it was ever taken to 
Sweden, or preserved, either there or 
here, as a relic: and it is not true that 
its re-interment was attended with an 

** solemnity,” or that, as the stor af. 
firmed, the circumstance ‘‘ excited un- 
bounded,” (oreven any) “‘interestamong 
his numerous followers.”’ Some of them 
had heard that the skull had been taken 
away; but none of them, except the 
gentleman who was the agent in the 
affair, knew when it was restored; and 
certainly none of them cared any thing 
about the matter. S. Nosue. 


Mr. Ursan, Evesham, Sept. 2. 

HE few leisure hours that I have 
been able to command have been 
chiefly devoted to the study of the New- 
tonian Philosophy, and though I must 
confess that I am an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of that wonderful man, yet the 
sole object of my pursuit is trath—de- 
monstrative truth ; and with that view, 
I have been endeavouring to weigh the 
arguments of Capt. Forman, in the Sup- 
plement to your last Vol. p. 627, “On 
the Figure of the Earth ;” although 
that gentleman calls in question prin- 
ciples, which I consider as evident as 
any proposition in the book of Euclid. 
Cap- 
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Captain Forman’s theory is built 
upon this principle, which he assumes, 
that if the earth be an oblate spheroid, 
the power of its attraction, at its sur- 
face, is strongest ‘‘in that direction 
where the greatest quantity of matter 
is to be found.” If this principle be 
admitted, the conclusions which Capt. 
F. has drawn from it, most certainly 
follow ; but this is not the Newtonian 
principle of universal gravitation, as 
Capt. Tousen seems to consider ;—the 
power of gravity in any direction does 
not vary, merely as the quantity of mat- 
ter in that direction, but ‘‘ the force of 
gravity towards the several equal par- 
ticles of any body is suilgenelly as the 
square of the distance of places from 
the particles :” (Principia, cor. 2, prep 
7, book 3,) hence the whole of the 
Captain’s theory, which is grounded 
upon this erroneous principle, falls to 
the ground. 

The Newtonian philosophers ‘‘ main- 
tain” (what Capt. Forman considers as 
absurd,) ‘that the mere circumstance 
of being removed further from the 
earth's centre, by an accumulation of 
matter, will diminish the gravity of the 
equatorial parts, although the power of 
attraction in the centre is not stronger 
than in those substances with which 
they are immediately in contact ;” be- 
cause, if the whole body of the earth 
be supposed to be divided into an in- 
definite number of equal particles, the 
circumstance of being removed further 
from the earth’s centre, by an accumu- 
lation of the matter in the equatorial 
parts, will increase the sum of the 
squares of the distances of the particles 
from any point in the equator, and 
therefore diminish the gravity, which 
is inversely as this sum. 

It follows also, from the same prin- 
ciple, that the zenith of M, in Capt. 
Forman’s figure, will not be at Z, as 
Capt. F. contends, for if eM PN re- 
present the earth, it is evident that the 
quantity of matter in the halfeM N, 
supposing the density of each section 
the same, is equal to the quantity of 
matter in the other half M PN, and 
therefore the attractive force of a cor- 
puscle at M, towards e MN, is to the 
attractive force of the same corpuscle 
towards M PN, inversely as the sum 
of the squares of the distances of every 
particle in eMN, tothe sum of the 
squares of the distances of every par- 
ticle in MPN; but it is evident from 
an inspection of the figure, that the 
sui of the squares of the distances of 


the particles in eM N, from M, sup- 
posing each half to be divided into an 
equal number, and the magnitude of 
each particle the same, is less than the 
suin of the squares of the distances of 
the particles in M P N from M, hence 
the attractive force of a corpuscle at 
M, towards e MN, is greater than that 
towards M PN, and therefore the di- 
rection of the plumb-line at M does not 
pass through the centre, C, but is in- 
clined somewhere in the direction k M. 

Ife M P represent the surface of the 
ocean, k must be the zenith of M; foron 
the principles of hydrostatics, the direc- 
tion of the plumb-line, on the ocean, 
is every where perpendicular to its sur- 
face, otherwise the water could not rest. 

In the first part of his essay, Capt, 
Forman seems to have forgotten that 
the force of gravity depended at all 
upon the distance, but in speaking on 
the precession [recession] of the equi- 
noxes, he observes, that if any portion 
of matter in the earth is brought nearer 
to either of the luminaries, and a si- 
milar portion carried further off, “the 
loss of attraction on one side will just 
egual the increase on the other.”’ This 
would be the case if gravity increased 
in the same ratio as the distance, but 
the force of gravity varies inversely as 
the square of the distance; hence in the 
case above-mentioned, the increase of 
attraction on one side will exceed the 
loss on the other. 

Capt. Forman complains that ‘ none 
of the hypotheses,” as he is pleased to 
call them, of the Newtonian philoso- 
phers, ‘‘are intelligible.” A greatmany 
of them are unintelligible to me, but 
there was a time when they all were; 
I do not, therefore, call in question 
those propositions which I do not un- 
derstand, so much as I do my ability to 
comprehend them. Joun Tovey. 


Mr. Ursan, Islington, Sept. 5. 

HAT curious and valuable relick of 

—— the Portland Vase *, has 
been generally supposed to represent 
particular parts of the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries in an allegorical form ; but it ap- 
ong to me that the explanation has 
een misapplied, by being carried on 





* Engraved in ‘ Archzologia,” VIII. 
307; and very beautifully in ‘‘ General 
Chronicle ;” in which latter work, the dif- 
ferent explications of various learned writers 
are given at great length: see vol. III. and 
IV. See also Fosbroke’s ‘* Encyclopedia 
of Antiquities,” p. 200. Epit. a 
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in too metaphysical a manner. It seems 
probable that the subjects represent 
the progress of initiation into the mys- 
teries; and was very likely originally 
used to hold the holy water for the 
Jnstration of the vl Bee for the office 
of Priestess; the progress of whose 
initiation I conceive to be here repre- 
sented. 

The first compartment represents a 
female figure reclining on a heap of 
stones in a languid and apparently dy- 
ing posture, holding in her hand an 
inverted torch. On each side are two 
figures, one male, the other female, 
who regard her with fixed attention, 
but without affording her any assist- 
ance. ‘The female appears to hold in 
her left hand a rod or sceptre. This I 
conceive to represent the initiation into 
the Lesser Mysteries, which are thus 
described in Universal Hist. VI. p. 3: 


*¢A certain number of young women 
were brought up at the expence of the Re- 
public, with all possible care, in order to be 
employed in the ceremonies performed at 
Eleusis. They were kept confined in the 
Thesmophorion, a — building in Athens, 
appropriated to that use, and narrowly 
watched by persons set over them to guard 
their virtue. After this they went in pro- 
cession to Eleusis, and there passed a whole 
day at the feet of the statue of Ceres, in 
fasting and prayer.” 

I think it is probable that this cere- 
mony is here intended for the follow- 
ing reasons: 1. The figure is a female 
apparently exhausted by watching and 
fatigue, as her attitude implies, and as 
is represent:d by the inverted torch 
she holds in her hand, the flame of 
which is just expiring, thus symboliz- 
ing the exhausted state of nature. 2. 
She is attended by two figures, who 
appear to act as her guards, the office 
being pointed out by the female bear- 
Ing a rod or sceptre as an ensign of au- 
thority. Both also appear to be watch- 
ing her, and guarding the approaches 
to the temple. 

The second compartment in the 
same manner represents the Priestess 
fully initiated into the sacred Myste- 
ries, which is denoted by her being 
oe by a serpent, the antient 
symbol of Wisdom and Immortality. 
She is here seated on a rock at the en- 
trance or vestibule of the temple, ac- 
companied by the Hierophant. She 
is leading a candidate forward for ini- 
uation, whose looks are directed to- 
wards the Hierophant, who appears 
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to be in the act of speaking, and re- 
gards the candidate with fixed atten- 
tion, who holds a portion of his robe 
in his hand, to signify his lingering at- 
tachment to the gross interests of hu- 
manity. ‘The Cupid above is emble- 
matical of the hopes and wishes of the 
mind, which outstrips in thought the 
energies of the body, and points to the 
Hierophant as the revealer of the mys- 
teries in which it longs to participate. 

The figure in the medallion at the 
bottom of the Vase appears to repre- 
sent the Priestess in her robes of office 
in the attitude of silence, to caution 
the candidate to preserve inviolate the 
mysteries into which he is about to be 
initiated. 

As in a subject of so dark and mys- 
terious a nature, conjecture can be the 
only guide to explanation, I have ven- 
tured to propose the above solution, 
which bears some analogy to the cere- 
monies observed in the celebration of 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, as far as 
they have been described by the an- 
tient historians. E. G. B. 


Mr. Ursan, Westminster, Aug. 15. 
5 public papers having inserted 
an article entitled ‘ Royal Let- 
ters,” professing to give an account of 
the discoveries of some State Papers, 
Royal Letters, &c. in the Tower of 
London *, I am induced to communi- 
cate the following remarks and _parti- 
culars ; and the more so, as these dis- 
coveries are not of a recent date, but 
were begun by the late celebrated Anti- 
uary Samuel Lysons, esq. during the 
time he was Keeper of the Records 
there. He was appointed to this of- 
fice on the decease of another learned 
Antiquary, Thomas Astle, esq. in De- 
cember 1803 (see Lxxx1x. ii. p. 274.) 
In the above volume you have stated 
the discoveries by Mr. Lysons of the 
Records, &c. in the White Tower, 
which had lain mouldering for ages, 
almost wholly unknown, a thus pro- 
bably would have lain, had it not been 
for the indefatigable research of Mr. 
Lysons. As the duties of his office 
had been limited to but one assistant 
in the time of his predecessor, Mr. 
Lysons, on occasion of the above disco- 
veries, obtained a competent and effi- 
cient establishment of sia assistants, 
all of whom he kept in constant and 
active employ. He also obtained ad- 
ditional chambers in the building, and 





* See p 256. 
under 
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under his directions were begun a co- 
pious Calendar to the Chancery pro- 
ceedings, and other works, which pro- 
mised to be of great public utility. 

Mr. Bayley, in his valuable “ His- 
tory of the 5 of London” (re- 
viewed in vol. xct. ii. pp. 425, 525, 
618), says, 

«¢On Mr. Lysons being appointed to an 
office so congenial to his inclination and stu- 
dies, he wholly retired from the Bar, and 
passed the remainder of his days in the dili- 
gent fulfilment of his public duty, and the 
ardent pursuit of his various literary labours, 
enjoying the intimacy and friendship of the 
first and greatest characters of his day ; and, 
finally, leaving a space in society which few 
are qualified to fill.” 


He had begun numerons other 
works, of the benefit of which the 
world will be deprived by his prema- 
ture and much-to-be-lamented death. 
In printing an Index to the early Bills 
and Answers in Chancery, with speci- 
mens illustrative of the early practice 
of that Court prefixed, he had made 
considerable advance, and the work 
will now be completed and published 
under the direction of the Commis- 
sioners on the Public Records. In his 
other designs he made but trifling pro- 
gress, for his capacious mind gras 
at more than he or any other indivi- 
dual could possibly accomplish. 

When we view collectively all the 

roductions of his pen, his pencil, and 
his graver, it is astonishing how any 
person, with his numerous other avoca- 
tions, could have done so much. 

It is more to be wished than ex- 
pected, I fear, that the Rev. D. Ly- 
sons would complete the works of his 
lamented Brother ; particularly their 
joint herculean labour, the “ rim 
Britannica.” Ss. T. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 22. 

— read the correspondence 

between Sir Joseph Banks and 
the Rev. Samuel Hopkinson, inserted 
in p. 11, relative to the Toad, whether 
it be a hurtful animal or not, I feel so 
convinced that the case of the labourer 
mentioned by the Rev. Gentleman, 
was not such a one as to establish the 
hurtful qualities of this, as 1 conceive, 
innocent although calumniated ani- 
mal, that I am desirous to state my 
reasons to the contrary, especially as 
Sir Joseph Banks has not, in my opi- 
nion, taken a complete view of the 
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case. I have no doubt but that the 
inflammatory attack of the labourer’s 
nose was solely occasioned by the re- 

ated application of intense cold while 
in a state so very susceptible to hurtful 
impressions from this cause. We 
know that stones, during frosty wea- 
ther, become reduced to a very low 
temperature, and that they are at that 
time very powerful conductors of heat, 
every one who touches them becomes 
immediately convinced. Bearing this 
in mind, then, we can readily appre- 
ciate the great transition which the 
labourer’s nose underwent, whenever 
he Fm his thumb and finger to it 
in the manner described. The fre- 
uent repetition of these sudden tran- 
sitions from heat to cold during the 
day, could not fail to be very hazard- 
ous, and indeed it would have been a 
gate matter of surprise had the man 
elt no bad consequences resulting, 
than that inflammation should come 
on, for it will be recollected that his 
nose was from the catarrh hotter than 
the rest of his face. The abscesses 
which formed, and the consequent 
discharge of matter, appear, from the 
account, not at all to differ from that 
which every day comes under the ob- 
servation of a surgeon, in consequence 
of common inflammation. Had the 
man been seen by a surgeon instead of 
a farrier, 1 have no doubt the Rev. 
Gentleman’s poisonous belief would 
have been changed, and Sir Joseph 
would not have had occasion to enter 
the lists in defence of his pet. For 
my part, I consider Toads as perfectly 
harmless as Sir Joseph Banks » and 
can corroborate his statement from 

rsonal experience ; having repeated- 
y, like him, applied them to all parts 
of my face, and even put them in my 
bosom when a lad, to convince my 
prejudiced companions of their inno- 
cuous qualities. 

Wishing, therefore, to be of some 
service to this unjustly-abhorred race, 
whose sufferings will be increased if 
there be any converts to the Rev. Gen- 
tleman’s conclusions, (especially as Mr. 
Martin's Bill does not protect them, 
on account of their not coming under 
the genus “other cattle,”) I Les the 
insertion of these few lines in your 
valuable, and, as the Edinburgh Quar- 
terly justly adds, truly gentlemanly 
aud amusing Magazine. 

Yours, &c, Buron-Amicus. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Sept. 15. 
N Part i. page 490, I mentioned 
Sir Robert Belt having hidden 

rt of his treasures during the civil 
wars, and of the confiscation of his es- 
tate, and of his death in retirement ; 
with a short notice of some few re- 
mains of those treasures having come 
to light in 1779. I now fulfil my pro- 
mise, in presenting your readers with 
an engraving (see Plate II. fig. 1.) of 
a large silver medal, found amongst 
them upon that occasion, in excellent 
reservation, now in the possession of 
Ge Robert's lineal descendant, the pre- 

sent Mr. Belt, of Bossal House. 

Iz will be best introduced by an ex- 
act copy of the memorandum made by 
that gentleman upon the spot at the 
period of its discovery. 

©1779, June 6th, some of my father’s 
servants in going round the moat at Bossal, 
found 29 pieces of gold coin of the reigns 
of King James I. ‘and Charles I.; twenty- 
two pieces of silver, chiefly of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; also @ large silver medal, supposed to 
be struck on the accession of James I. but no 
date on it. They were found in the side of 
the bank (the West side towards the North 


corner), nearly opposite the centre of the 
back kitchen. My father dug through the 


bank below the surface of the moat, but 
without finding any more; though they 
found several empty pots, both broken and 


whole. There is «tradition that Sir Robert 
Belt in: the civil wars had hid both money 
and plate to a great amount somewhere near 
the ress and trusted a servant he relied 
on with the place. Sir Robert died about 
four years before the Restoration, when no 
money or plate were to be found. It is ima- 
gined the servant had taken it away, as ona 
sudden, from being a man in very indigent 
circumstances, he appeared opulent, and 
bought an estate in the neighbourhood 
of near 300/. a year, which his descend- 
ants (the. Pearsons) have enjoyed ever 
since.” 

The following remarks on the Me- 
dal were written by the late John 
Wilson, esq. : 

“In order to explain the Medal in ques- 
tion, it will be necessary first to settle whe- 
ther the group on the face of it be symboli- 
eal, or merely historical. 

‘The face presents us with a group of 
three figures in excellent relief; that on the 
right hand is unquestionably the portrait of 
James [:; on the left is a pregnant matron, 
with a brasioh of in her Ces hhende ant 
the middlé is.the figure of our Saviour, who, 
in the charéétér of a priest, is performing 
the sacerdotal fimetions of the Marriage 
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Ceremony, and joining the right hands of 
James and the Matron. 

** In the fore-ground of this group, close 
to the edge of the Medal, are two roses, 
with some other flower between them, which 
time and ill usage have totally defaced. 

**By the side of James, on the right 
hand, is a small bushy tree, which, by some 
people, is supposed to be intended for an 
oak ;—it is too much damaged for any one 
to form a positive opinion from its foliage. 

*«In the back-ground, on the same side, 
is a Church, which, being of modern strae- 
ture, and wanting the crucifix (an ornament 
so distinguishingly characteristic of Roman 
€atholic Churches in thoso days) I conjec- 
ture to be figurative of the Reformed Reli- 
gion; and over this a laurel extends its 
shady branches. 

« By the left side of the woman, and a 
little advanced towards the fore-ground, are 
two birds billing, which appear distinctly, 
through my glass, to be an owl and a pigeon. 

**On the same side, in the baok-ground, 
is a magnificent tent, in which (close to the 
edge of the Medal) is a table, or altar, with 
a scroll upon it, half open. On the rim of 
this roll are some letters, of which the ini- 
tials MAC are distinguishable; and imme- 
diately under it, seemingly upon the edge of 
the table, or altar, the word CHARTA is 
written. Two figures are kneeling at the 
entrance of the ‘tent, at a small distance 
from the table, or altar, with their backs 
turned towards it, and their faces towards 
the principal group, their hands evidently 
in a suppliant posture. One of the figures 
appears to be habited like a Monk. 

** Both James and the woman are crown- 
ed by an angel, who appears descending 
from the clouds ;—but the crowns are dif- 
ferent; that of James is of laurel; the wo- 
man’s of olive. 

** The motto round it is : 

QUOS DEUS CONJUNXIT HOMO NE SEPARET. 
Let not man separate whom God has joined. 


**On the reverse is the Marriage of 
Cana; in which we see the woman seated 
at the head of the table, our Saviour at the 
farthest corner on her right hand, and the 
figure of James opposite to him on the left. 

*¢ This motto surrounds it : 

UT AQUA IN VINUM SIC CRUX IBIT IN SALU- 
TEM. 

As the water into wine, so shall the Cross 
be converted into salvation. 


*¢From this view of the Medal it cannot 
be considered as historical, but symbolical— 
for Anne of Denmark was not with child 
when James married her; and what con- 
nection had Magna Charta with the mar- 
riage of James, which took place some 
years before his succession to the Crown of 
England ; in which succession he was by no 

means 
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means confirmed till the death and testa- 
ment of Elizabeth were proclaimed ? 

«*We must therefore view it as symboli- 
cal; and, taken in this light, it appears to 
be struck by the Churchmen in honour of 
James's espousal of the Established or Mo- 
ther Church, contrary to the expectations of 
the Catholics and Presbyterians, who each 
flattered themselves with the prospect of 
receiving his icular favour—the first, 
because their tenets strongly favoured his 
obstinate notions of arbitrary Right; the 
last, because he was bred up in their doc- 
trines, which were likewise the established 
religion of his native country. 

‘* James, immediately upon his succes- 
sion, disappointed them both; declaring 
himself determined to support the Esta- 
blished Religion, with this axiom, ‘ No Bi- 
shop, no King;’ and imposed heavy fines 
upon the latter Presbyterians, for their re~- 
fractoriness. 

ExvucipaTion oF THE ALLEGORY. 

«¢ The Mother Church * is typified by the 
figure of a Pregnant Woman, as indicative 
of her matronal character and her fruitful- 
ness. The branch of Palm is an emblem of 
her victory over her adversaries; and the 
Crown of Olive, of the peaceful mildness of 
her doctrines and dominion. The Owl and 
Pigeon by her side are an emblem of the 
union of Wisdom and Innocence. ‘Ihe fi- 


Curious Coins, 


gures before the Tent — imprecating 


Divine Vengeance upon the Union. The 
short bushy Tree by the side of James, if 
allowed to be an Oak, may, without any 
distortion of allegory, be considered as fi- 
gurative of his firmness. The Church in 
the back-ground must be considered as Pro- 
testant, since it wants the Crucifix, which, 
in those days, so generally distinguished 
the Roman Catholic Churclies, and of 
course would not have been omitted on a 
Medal. The Laurel, which overspreads it, 
is figurative of her triumph under James, 
who is crowned with a wreath of the same 
tree. ‘The two Roses, which probably had 
a Thistle between them, are typical both of 
the united amity of the two Kingdoms, and 
of the extinction of those parties which a 
few reigns before had distracted this coun- 
“try, and were now clearly concentrated in 
him, as the undoubted descendant of Henry 
the Seventh and his wife Elizabeth, in 
whose persons the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster were united.” 


Yours, &c. Amicus. 


Mr. Ursan, Gray’s Inn, Sept.23. 
AVING lately been at Worth- 
ing, | was shown, at a village in 


its neighbourhood, the matrix of a 
Seal (see fig. 2.) dug up a few years 





* «© Query, whether this Type was not a 
specific representation of England ?”’ 
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ago at Cissbury Hill; the device ap- 
pears to be an Moslesegtie praying to 
St. Michael, who is in the act of slay- 
ing the Dragon with a spear made in 
the form of a hermit’s staff. The Je- 
gend, you will perceive, from the in- 
closed impression, is ‘‘sS . SIMONISs. 
RECTORIS . ECC’E. DE . STEDHAM.” 
Perhaps you may think it worthy of 
an engraving. i apprehend the Seal 
to be of the 14th century. Stedham 
is a parish in the neighbourhood of 
Midhurst. J.C. 


Mr. Ursan, 
NCLOSED I send you a drawing 
Pd _—- of Richard II. struck 
at Drogheda (see fig. 3.) an unpub- 
lished, and as far Fé; know, pn 
- coin, in the collection of Robert 
acob, esq. of Waterford. In type it 
resembles the Irish groats of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, and weighs 1 penn 
weight, 4 grains and 2-3ds. Within 
the inner circle, on the head side, are 
four ornaments, two of which appear 
to me to be intended for stars, and two 
for roses. The inscription I should 
think has been, —‘“‘ RICARDUS . DEI. 
GRA . DNS. HYBR.” Mint mark, a 
Cross. Reverse, ‘‘ POSVI . DEUM . AD- 
suror . MEU.” M.M. a Rose. “ vit- 
LA . DROGHEDA.” 

Also, a drawing from a Penny of 
one of the Edwards (see fig. 4.) struck 
at Canterbury; the head in a triangle. 
One of this type, struck at London, is 
in Dr. Hunter’s collection, and is pub- 
lished in Mr. Ruding’s “* Annals.” 

1 purchased this curious coin in 
Dublin ; it weighs 21 grains. Inscrip- 
tion: “*EDW. R.ANGL. DNs. HYB.” 
Reverse, “‘ CIVITAS CANTOR.” 

An impression from a small brass 
Seal, found near Hitchen, Herts (see 
Jig. 5.) ; but quite beyond my learn- 
ing to make out. 

Your Correspondent NumisMAtus 
(Suppl. to vol. uxxxvirr. i. p. 608) 
mentions, from report, a Medal of the 
Duke of Wellington, by the late T. 
Wyon, jun. esq. It is engraved in the 
best style of that great artist, and pre- 
sents the finest and most characteristic 

rtrait of the Duke which I believe 

as been executed ; inscribed, ‘ Field 
Marshal Arthur Duke of Wellington, 
K.G. 1815.” Reverse, ‘‘ To the most 
noble the Marquis of Salisbury, an 
offering of Respect, to Liberality and 
Benevolence, July 27, 1814.” 

It is much to be regretted that this 

beautiful 


Aug. 10. 





is 


al 
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beautiful Medal has not been publish- 
ed. The withholding it is equally ar: 
injury to: the publick and the reputa- 
tion of the engraver. R. S. 


Mr. Urzan, June 6. 

] SEND you a drawing of a Ring 

(fig. 6.) found a few weeks since 
in the grounds of the Rev. W. H.R. 
Churchill, of Colliton House, adjoining 
the town of Dorchester, Dorset, by that 
gentleman's gardener, as he was em- 
ployed in digging, and in whose pos- 
session it now is, together with some 
other curious antiquities, which from 
time to time he has in a similar way 
discovered. It is acornelian, or chalce- 
dony, probably the latter, pagers! en- 
graved, with the figure of a warrior, 
as shown in a sketch of the impres- 
sion, which it gives in high relief. 
The metal of the ring in which it is 
set is of a brassy composition. 

Perhaps some of your Correspond- 
ents might determine the figure repre- 
sented, and the date of its execution. 
It is possible the gem may be of 
greater antiquity than the setting. 

Yours, &c. pi 





*,* Fig. 7 is an impression of an 
old Seal found at Redwick. Inscription, 
“Jesu Ysex pamur Le.” Probably 
the second and last words are contrac- 
tions. An explanation is requested. 

Fig. 8 is an impression of another 
Seal, of which an explanation is also 
requested. Inscription, “‘TU ME HIC 
TE. H. P.”” 

Fig. 9 is an antient Seal, found in 
digging Gown a bank of earth at the 
entrance of the town of Great Drif- 
field, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
in 1817. From the form of the shield 
it is thought to be of the age of Ed- 
ward the Second; and the rhyming 
legend appears to be— 

QUE GUICHARDUS AGO PROBAT ISTA LEONIS 
¥MAGO.” 
i.e. **Whate’er I Guichard may transact, 
This lion’s image proves the fact.” 


Clearly referring to the use of the Seal, 
but in very Larbarous Latin. Guichard 
is evidently a Norman name. Eprr. 


Mr. Ursay, Sept. 10. 
FIHE lovers of History and Biogra- 
y are much indebted to Sir Ri- 

chard Colt Hoare for rescuing from 
oblivion, by his late work ‘ Hunger- 
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fordiana*,”” a noble family who once 
shone in the fields of fame, as well as 
possessed great riches and honours. 
They have been twice ennobled, and 
at one time there sat in the Houses of 
Parliament four of that family. 

It was one source of the quarrels be- 
tween Edward IV. and his brother 
Clarence, that of the <hree great heir- 
esses then in the kingdom, he had 
given the heiress of Lord Scales to An- 
thony Woodville, his brother-in-law ; 
the hom of Harrington and Bon- | 
ville to the Marquis of Dorset; and 
the heiress of Hungerford to Edward 
Hastings, his Chamberlain's son ; and 
as to his own brother, he neglected to 
advance him in marriage, and had, on 
the contrary, prevented his marriage 
with Marg. the Duchess of Burgundy. 

It is said that the Hungerfords had 
such an extent of land, that they could 
ride from Farley Castle to Salisbury 
without going off their own estates. 

Sir Richard, in his ‘‘ Hungerford- 
jana,” invites communications from 
the publick, and therefore I commu- 
nicate, by the channel of your far- 
extended Magazine, some anecdotes 
of the family, which, though well 
known, may have been unnoticed by 
Sir Richard. 

Anthony Hungerford (born 1564), 
second son of Anthony Hungerford of 
Down Anipney, by Bridget his wife 
(daughter of one Shelley, a Judge), 
was educated at the University of Ox- 
ford, with some other young men of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion; he 
remained here but a-short time, for 
his father, being much troubled with 
the incumbrances on his estates, could 
not well look after his son. His mo- 
ther being a zealous Papist, caused 
him to be trained up in her religion 
from his childhood. At about 20 
years of age he left Oxford ; and soon 
after reading Campion’s book called 
**Decem rationes,” wherein he found 
some obnoxious and indecent passages 
that offended him, but was confirmed 
in his mind soon after by Mr. Thos. 
Neale of Cassington near Woodstock, 
and at length totally settled as a Ca» 
tholic, by one Twyford, a Priest or Je- 
suit, who was introduced to him by 
George Etheridge, a physician of Ox- 
ford. In this settled course he held 
on till the beginning of the year 1588, 
at which time it pleased God (as he 
himself expresses it) to make the hand 

* See our present Month's Review. 

that 
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that bad given the wound make 

od the cure. Some words were 

ropped occasionally in his presence 
by one Hopton, a priest, concerning 
a projected invasion to — the 
Queen and restore the Roman Catho- 
lics to power, who at that time lay 
under the heavy hand of Elizabeth, 
who had executed many of the Pa- 
pists for plots against her, and parti- 
cularly Campian, who had been hang- 
ed and quartered at Tyburn some years 
before. 

In 1594 we find an Anthony Hun- 
gerford created Master of Arts of the 
University of Oxford, who no doubt is 
the same person. In 1607 he received 
the order of Knighthood, and about 
that time, being then of Blackbour- 
ton, he became an author; and, be- 
sides Memoirs of his own Life, he 
wrote ‘‘ The Advice of a Son profess- 
ing the Religion established in the 

resent Church of England to his dear 

ather’’ (a Roman Catholic) ; which 
book lying by him in his closet till his 
death, some years afier, when his son 
Sir Edward Hungerford took it to 
show it to one of the Chaplains of Dr. 
Sands, Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
have it licensed in 1635; but he re- 
fusing to do it because there were se- 
veral offensive passages in it against 
the Papists, he therefore himself got 
it printed at Oxford (in 1639), and 
added to it another work of his fa- 
ther’s, entitled ‘The Memorial of a 
Father to his dear Children, contain- 
ing an account of God’s great mercy 
in bringing him to the profession of 
the true Religion as at that present 
time established in the Church of 
England,” finished and completed for 
the press in April 1627. 

He was esteemed as a worthy con- 
scientious good man. He wrote many 
other good things, which unfortunate- 
ly never came to the press. His death 
happened in June 1627. 

His father Sir Anthony Hungerford, 
of Down Ampney, was Sheriff of 
Wilts in 1558. Two men, John 
Hunt and Richard White, were sum- 
moned in the Ecclesiastical Court at 
Salisbury for heresy, and condemned 
by Dr. Jeffreys, the Bishop’s Chan- 
cellor, and delivered over to the She- 
riff for execution to be burnt at the 
stake in Fisherton Field (where Spen- 
cer and Maundrel had been burnt two 
years before.) Sir Anthony not liking 
the business, consulted Mr. Clifford 
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just before, there was no! 
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of Boseomb, his brother-in-law (vide 
Hungerfordiana, p. 17), who advised 
him not to be concerned in the deaths 
of those two innocent men, unless he 
had the Queen's writ de heretico com- 
burendo. Whereupon he took his 
horse and rode home. 

Jeffreys finding the execution de- 
layed, rode over to Sir Anthony, and 
threatened him with fine and punish- 
ment for neglect of duty. The Sheriff 
replied that he was not a child to be 
frightened at high words. ‘*Shew 
me your authority, the Queen’s writ, 
then I shall know what is my duty to 
do. I shall not learn it from you, Sir; 
for if [ have it not, your own warrant 
is not sufficient; for be assured I will 
not burn them at your command, nor 
any man’s.” Upon this answer, the 
Chancellor returned home, where he 
fell sick on the disappointment. 

Not long after thes, the writ came 
down; whereupon Mr. Michel, the 
Under-Sheriff (a right perfect and 
godly man, says Fox), gave this proof 
of his goodness, that when the writ 
was brought to him, instead of burn- 
ing those poor men, the ventured to 
burn the writ itself, saying that he 
would not be guilty of what he consi- 
dered a murder, and so fled. 

It happened fortunately for him, 
that within four days Jeffreys died, 
and the Bishop Capon having died 
left 
that would take up the business before 
the Queen herself died ; and on Queen 
Elizabeth's accession, all that lay 
bound for conscience sake were set at 
liberty. 

This same Sir Anthony had a prin- 
cipal hand in bringing the Lord Stour- 
ton to justice for the murder of the 
two unfortunate Mr. Hartgels. 

The Hungerford family 
the manor of Weliow from the time 
Sir Thos. Hungerford bought it of the 
Burghersh family in 1398, for 300 
years, till 7 of by Sir Edward 
the spendthrift. It was a considera- 
ble town in former times, having had 
seven churches. Remains of tesselated 
pavements, and subterranean apart- 
ments, have been discovered at various 
times. See the Gent. Mag. for Nov. 
1787, p. 961. H. W. 


Ge 
Mr. Urnsan, Middle Temple, Sepi.11. 
Leen much pleasure I pereeive 


you have revived the ‘*Com- 
pendium of County History,” and I 
look 
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look forward to your promised re-pub- 
lication of them in a separate Volume, 
in which you will doubtless avail your- 
self of such remarks as locality may 
enable your various Correspondents to 
communicate, of which your Wolver- 
hampton friend has set a good example. 

In Suffolk and Sussex I know you 
have. many sincere well - wishers ; 
which I the rather mention as they 
are both at present, in respect to Topo- 
graphy, nearly Non-descript Counties ; 
the admirable Histories of Hawsted, 
Bury, and Hengrave, in the former 
County, always excepted. Enough 
only of Sussex has been published . 
Mr. Dallaway, to make us long for the 
whole County; and, unfortunately, 
the Second Portion of Mr. Dallaway’s 
labour, from its extreme rarity, is al- 
most a sealed book. 

For Surrey, in addition to many 
Correspondents, you have an ample 
treasure in the admirable Volumes of 
Manning and Bray. 

Of Westmoreland 1 know little 
more than is told by Burn and Nicol- 


son. 

Wiltshire has at length found a legi- 
timate Historian in the persevering- 
labours of Sir Richard Colt Hoare; 
and in the lighter, but useful researches 
of Mr. Britton. 

In Warwickshire and Worcestershire 
ou have also many friends; and the 
heute of Dugdale and Nash will 
much facilitate the completion. 

Of Yorkshire I tremble to think. 
Already I have, from the researches of 
the lamented Dr. Whitaker, four pon- 
derous volumes on large paper, gro.in- 
ing on my shelves, independently of his 
inmmitable Histories of Whalley and 
Craven; and many single volumes of 
other Works, at ie head of which I 
place Dr. Drake’s History of York,— 
and the History of Hallamshire, by 
Mr. Hunter, from whom may soon 
be expected the History of the Dean- 
ery of Doncaster. Nor must Clark- 
son’s History of Richmond, and 
Graves’s Cleveland, pass unnoticed. 

By way of contibate a mite to 


the general stock of information, | 
transcribe for you, from the pleasant 

of the learned and iicadieen 
Dr Fuller, a ‘‘Compendium” of the 
“Natural Commodities” for which 
each County was most famous at the 
heginning of the 17th Century. 
Bedford — Barley, Malt, Fullers - earth, 

Larks. 


Bucks—Beech, Sheep, Tame Pheasants. 
Cambridge—Ecls, Hares, Saffron, Willows. 
Cornwall—Diamonds, Ambergris, Garlick, 

Pilchards, Tin. 

Cumberland—Pearls, Black-lead, Copper. 

Derlby—Lead. 

Devon—Silver, Tin, Herrings, Strawber- 
ries, a - 

Dorset—Tench, Tobac ‘ lay, 

Essex—Saffron, Oysters, Hispe, Puts, oe 

Gloucester—Tobacco, Oak, Steel. 

Hants—Red-deer, Honey, Wax, Hogs. 

Hereford—Wool, Salmon. 

Kent —Cberries, San-foin, Trout, Weld, 
Madder, Flax. 

Lancaster—Oats, Alum, Oxen. 

Leicester—Beans, Coal.' 

Lincoln—Pike, Wild Fowl, Feathers, Pip- 
pines Fleet-Hounds, Grey-hounds, Mfas- 
tiffs. 

Middlesexr—Wheat, Tamarisk. 

Northampton—Salt-petre, Pigeons. 

Nottingham—Liquorice. 

Oxford—Fallow-deer, Wood. 

Shropshire—Iron, Coal. 

Somerset—Lead, Lapis Calaminaris, Cheese, 
Woad, Mastiffs. 

Stafford—Alabaster. 

Suffolk—Cheese, Butter. 

Surrey—Fullers-earth, Walnuts, Box. 

Susser—Iron, Talc, Wheat-ears, Carp. 

Warwick—Sheep, Ash, Coal. 

Wilts—W ool. 

Worcester—Lampreys, Perry, Salt. 

York—Geat, ian tion, ame, 

You will of course use the short li- 
thographic view of the several Coun- 
ties of England, of Mr. Da Costa, in- 
serted in your vol. xc. i. pp. 222, 307, 
413. ARADOC. 


Mopern Pouictiss.—No. II. 
( By Alp. Sheldon.) 
( Continued from p. 115.) 

First Principle. The Politician must have 
the shadow of Religion, bat the sub- 
stance hurts. 

Ser = is no superstition in poli- 

ticks more odious, than to stand 
too much upon niceties and scruples, 
and therefore Machiavel cut the hair, 
when he advised, not absolutely to dis- 
avow conscience, but to manage it 
with such fey neglect, as is scarce 
discernible from a tenderness; not per- 
mitting it to be techy and reluctant ; 
nor yet prostituting it, unless upon 
solemn and insuperable occasions. He 
notes it from Papirius in Livy, who 
slighted the Pullarii, handsomely, and 
was rewarded; whereas Appius Pul- 
cher did it grossly and was punished, 

But because the politician is best able 

to 
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to tell his own documents, you may 
pleace to conceive you found these 
broken discourses in his study; to teach 
each] of which I shall adde an anti- 
ote. External holiness invites awful 
rds : there is no mask that becomes 
rebellion and innovation so well as 
Religion; nothing that so much con- 
ceals deformity and pretends beauty. 
"Tis an excellent thing so to dissimu- 
late piety, that when we act strongly 

ainst it, in that very article of wick- 
ee the people saint us. Herod 
would fain worship, when he means 
to worry. 

—— ** Ipso sceleris molimine Tereus 

Creditur esse pius : 

In th’ act of sin do but Religion cry, 

Sayes Tereus, you as holy are as I.” 

This is that which leads the world 
in a string; that hallowes the most 
hellish enterprizes: for the common 
people (which are the to oAv) never 
see behind the curtain; a handsome 
glosse with them is as good as the 
text: I believe the great Naturalist 
was in the right, when he called a 
Deity a jolly invention. Plin. lin. 2, 
cap..6. ‘‘ Irridendum, agere curam 
rerum humanarum quicquid est sum- 
mum, sed credi ex usu vite est. ’Tis 
ridiculous to think, that God troubles 
himself about sublunary things, but ’tis 
not fit the world should know it.” 
Let me enjoy the temporal advantages 
of Religion, and let others take the 
eternall ; let me use it for a cloak or a 
crutch, and let others expect from it a 
crown. 

The river in Athenzus is my em- 
blem, whose upper waters were sweet 
and grateful, but towards the bottom 
brackish. Let me be a superficial, 
let others be fundamental Christians. 
I like the humor of the Samseans, 
that were neither Jewes, nor Gentiles, 
nor Christians, but ere a com- 
modious correspondence with all; 
whatsoever I act in reference to hea- 
Ven, is merely theatrical, and done in 
subordination to some other interest. 
Lycurgus could never have ingratiated 
his Lawes so effectually, if he had not 
pretended a dialogue with his god- 
rate "Tis to me indifferent whether 
the religion I personate be true or 
false, so it be but popular: and if the 
people I mean to juggle with erre fun- 
damentally, I can by no means court 
them more than by embracing their 
delusion. It buckles them very close to 
me in moral observance, to assist them 
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in their spiritual fondness, and mix 
with their distemper ; and therefore | 
commonly lead the van in the faction, 
and call it Jure divino, though 1 never 
found it but in hell’s black canons. 
How comfortably the Pope and Cardi- 
nals conferred notes ‘* Quantum nobis 
lucri peperit illa fabula de Christo!” 
How profitable has the tale of Christ 
been to us! O the rich income and 
glorious result of hypocrisie! This, 
this must be diligently studied and 
practised. “ 

“¢ Da justum sanctumque videri, 
Noctem peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem. 
If that my deeds of darkness may 

Be hid in clouds as black as they ; 

If being ugly, I may paint, 

Why then I am a true new saint.” 

Privacy for a sin, and cleanly con- 
veyance for a cheat, make it to com- 
mon eyes, seem as white as innocency 
itself: the strictnesse of that thief was 
very notable, who always before he 
went about the work of his calling 
(for so he called stealing) went to 
prayers, that God would bless and 
prosper him. So I say grace to the 
design, be it never so wicked: and 
give thanks for the snecess be it never 
so bloody. But further, in subser- 
viency to a loose interest, there must 
be no such puling thing as conscience; 
Hell, and Heaven, and Scripture, and 
what else the Christian esteems most 
sacred, must all truckle under the plot; 
but not be observed when they come 
to oppose it. Had Alexander boggled 
at invading other men’s kingdoms, he 
had never wept for the scarcity of 
worlds. There is no greater obstacle 
to generous actions, than a coy and 
squeamish conscience ; ‘tis pretty, that 
some tell us, that it strikes “ surdo ver- 
bere,” with a still and silent stroke; 
and then how can it be heard in the 
noyse and bustle of a clamourous 
world? Had your mighty Conquerors 
and your valiant Captains, and your 
thriving Popes listened to this inward 
charmer, their names had never swel'd 
and look’d big in the rolls of fame. 

CoLaASTERION, 

But let all sober Christians know 
that this shell of religion, though it 
may be of external conducement, yet 
there is nothing that God’s pure and 
undeluded eye looks on with more 
abhorrency. We may possibly deceive 
men, but it is in vain to put ironies 
upon God. A counterfeit _ religion 





shall fiud a real hell, and ’tis pity that 
such 
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such a sacred thing should be violenced 
and made subservient to rebellious ir- 
regular designes. 

As for such who have conspired 
with the wrath of God in the stupe- 
faction of their consciences, though 
they may for a time struggle with those 
inward checks, yet there will be a day 
(if not in this Tite) when that Wit- 
ness, that Judge, that Jury, will not 
be bribed. God has fixed it in the 
soul, as an internal register, as an im- 
partial diary, as the censor of the affec- 
tions, and padagogue of the passions. 
It does not only illustrate Divine jus- 
tice in an attocatacrisy, but was 
meant by God for a bridle and restric- 
tion. And he that hath by an invete- 
rate wickedness conquered the opposi- 
tion, which God seated in his heart to 
sin, may possibly consult well with his 
present advantage and greatnesse, but 
not at all with his future comfort: for 
besides the losse of that intimate plea- 
sure (vinum in pectore) which waits 
upon innocency ; he feels sometimes 
those bosom-quarrels that verberate 
and wound his soul, for 

Luvdnoss tay Yuxny wAntre. 


{The Athene Oxon. attributes the 
pamphlet from which the above is 
transcribed not to Archbishop Sheldon, 
but to his successor Archbishop San- 
croft. } 

Account of the Travelled Stone* near 
Castle Stuart, Invernesshire. By 
Tuomas Lauper Dick, Esg. From 
the Memoirs of the Wernerian So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. Read in 1319. 

7. stone is a large mass of con- 

SL glomerate, being a concretion 

composed of distinct irregular frag- 

ments of granite, gneiss, quartz, and 
other rocks of the primitive series, ce- 
mented together by a highly indurated 
and ferruginous clay slate. I am not 
aware that any rock of the same nature 
exists much nearer to it than seven 
miles. Its present situation is on the 
sands in the little bay near Castle 

Stuart, on the Mercey Firth. Its size 

is very considerable, being as near as I 

could guess above four feet high at its 

most elevated point, calculating from 





* In Professor Siliman’s American Jour- 
nal of Science, for June 1822, is an account 
of rocks supposed to have moved without 
any apparent cause, in the town of Salis- 
bury im Connecticut. The circumstances 
were similar to the above account of the 
Travelled Stone, by Mr. Dick. Enpirt. 
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the surface of the sand, and being to 
all appearance about one foot embedded 
in it. It measures between four and 
six feet one way, by six or seven the 
other ; its shape, which is very parti- 
cular, is peculiarly well adapted to ad- 
mit of the mode of transportation it 
underwent, as it had a projecting edge, 
all around it, the lower edge of which 
is abore a foot of perpendicular height 
from the surface of the sand; and from 
this edge downwards, the stone is sud- 
denly bevelled off in a form resemblin 
that part of the bottom of a boat whiek 
is under the belly and approaching the 
keel. On as near a calculation as I 
can make, it may weigh about eighty 
tons. 

This large mass is remarkable for 
having been removed from a situation 
which it former] occupied, about 260 
yards further to the S.S. E. by natural 
means, and in the course of one night 
to the position where it now stands. 
It had formerly served as a boundary 
stone between the properties of Castle 
Stuart and Culloden, the former be- 
longing to the Earl of Moray, and the 
latter to Duncan Forbes, E As it 
is too ponderous to have been moved 
by human power, at least in that part 
of the country, it must have been ori- 
ginally deposited in that its first place 
of rest by causes similar to those 
which have covered whole countries 
with boulders, the nature of which 
bespeaks their having belonged to rocks 
no where existing in siéu in their en- 
tire and native state, in the vicinity of 
their present — of abode. The 
stranger scarcely recognizes the spot 
from which it was last removed, it 
being marked by a wooden post which 
the two contiguous proprietors were 
under the necessity of erecting, in order 
to supply the place of the stone, and to 
serve as an object for defining its line 
of march. Ata fishing village situated 
above a mile to the westward of the 
stone, I learned several particulars 
with respect to its extraordinary migra- 
tion. But it was recommended to me 
to call on the miller of Pitly for a 
fuller detail of the facts, who, living 
much nearer the stone, and having it 
constantly in view for a series of years, 
not only recollected every circum- 
stance about it, but was the first person 
who on the ensuing morning noticed 
that it had been removed during the 
night. 

I lost no time in seeing the old man 

whose 
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whose name is Alexander Macgillivray, 
and I was lucky enough to find him 
at heme ; he informed me that this 
remarkable circumstance took place on 
the wight between Friday the 19th, 
and Saturday the 20th of February, in 
the year 1799. There had been a very 
severe frost, and the greater part of the 
little bay had been for some time co- 
vered with ice, which was probably 
formed there the more readily, owing 
to the fresh water from the stream 
running near to Castle Stuart, empty- 
ing itself into the inlet of the sea in 
the immediate neighbourhood. The 
stone was, by these means, fast secured 
by the ledge, which I have described 
being bound round by a vast cake of 
ice of many yards in extent, which 
being froze hard under the projection 
of the stone, must have produced an 
admirable mechanical means for its 
elevation, for which purpose it aflorded 
an extensive draft. The miller told us 
he had measured some of the ice, and 
found it eighteen inches thick. The 
stone was then surrounded when the 
sea left it at its ebb, and the whole of 
the circumjacent land was left covered 
by this solid and unbroken glacier. It 
is evident that as the sea began again 
to flew, this would be naturally buoy- 
edu the returning water insinuat- 
ing itself underneath it. Oni the night 
of the igth of February, the tide which 
happened to be reais wl vw high, was 
full about 12 o'clock. About this 
time, the wind began to blow a hur- 
ricane, accompanied with drifting snow. 
The old man stated that this tremendous 
storm blew directly from Dulcross 
Castle, and accoidingly I found that 
by placing myself at the stone and 
looking at Duleross, the post marking 
the former situation of the mass ap- 
peared quite in the line between those 
two points, and that the straight line 
or furrow described by the stone in 
the course of its voyage, lay in this 
direction. 

When the old miller got up on the 
merning of Saturday, the 26th, the 
storm and drifted snow was such that 
he could hardly make his way to his 
barns, though they are but a few yards 
distant from his dwelling-house. When 
the weather had moderated in some 
degree, and the storm and snow had 
cleared away, so that he could see 
across the little bay, he remarked to 
his wife with much astonishment and 
no inconsiderable alarm, ‘‘ That the 





mickle stone was awa,” and the good 
woman could. hardly-believe her eyes, 
when she saw in reality that it was 

ne from the spot it had occupied the 

ay preceding, and that it had been 
temoved to the position where it now 
remains. General surprise and curig- 
sity were now excited, which were no 
doubt mingled with superstitious fan- 
cies, and the neighbours flocked out to 
see and examine the subject of so ex- 
traordinary a prodigy. ‘To. their asto- 
nishment the hole in which it had been 
for so many ages imbedded, still re- 
mained to mark distinctly its yester- 
day’s site, whilst its track across the 
flat oozy sand was very perceptible, ex- 
tending in a line from its old to its 
new situation. In addition to these 
particulars, I have since learned from 
my friend Mr. Bradie, that he visited 
the stone the day after, when he found 
all the traces remaining quite apparent, 
and an extensive cake of ice adhering 
to the stone, being attracted to its 
outer ledge. 

It is evident that this vast mass of 
stone must have been so far rendered 
Yeon lighter than the water by 
the great cakes of ice within which it 
was bound, and by which it was sup- 
ported, as to be in some degree buoyed 
up, and that whilst in this state, it was 
carried forward by the outgoing tide, 
assisted by the impelling force of a tre- 
mendous hurricane blowing in the 
same direction. 

By the correspondence just detailed, 
we are furnished with a comparatively 
recent and perfectly-well-attested ex- 
ample of one mode by which large 
masses of detached rock may be carried 
to considerable distances. For although 
the waters of the tide which fill the 
bay in question, were, on account of 
their shallowness, incapable of buoy- 
ing up the extensive float of ice sup- 
porting the stone, so perfectly as to 
prevent the keel of it tom ploughing 
the sand in the course of its progress 
over it, vet there is no reason to doubt, 
if it had been once fairly carried into 
deeper waters, it might have been ulti- 
mately transported to a much greater 
distance. And if we can suppose the 
float of ice to have been sufficiently 
tough and tenacious, we may even 
conceive it probable that the stone 
might have been deposited upon some 
remote shore, where no rock, of the 
same nature was to be found, and 
where it might have furnished future 

geologists 
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1823.] Antient Mound near 
logists subjects for more interesti 
sain, +: "These would have bons 
naturally the more puzzling, that its 

uliar mode of transportation would 
ave precluded all chance of its acute 
angular projection er | destroyed by 
attrition, and so would have prevented 
the possibility of its exhibiting those 
appearances of its having been rounded 
and polished, so manifestly displayed 
by most of those stones usually deno- 
minated boulders. How far the causes 
which are thus known to have operated 
in producing the removal of this vast 
fragment, may appear to tally with the 
relative situation of similar masses, in 
other places, which cannot be so easily 
traced to their parent rock, or to ascer- 
tain whether such means may not have 
had some share in transporting these 
to their new situation, may perhaps 
merit investigation, and with such a 
view an accurate and well-attested nar- 
rative of the particulars of the convey- 
ance of the Travelled Stone near Castle 
Stuart, from its former to its present 
place of quiescence, cannot be consi- 
dered as altogether useless in the pur- 


suit of geology. 


Notice of an antient Mound, near 
Wheeling, Virginia, in a letter to 
Professor Silliman, Editor of the 
American Journal of Science. 

Wheeling, 

My pear Sir, Aug, ?, ~ 

te plain on which the Great 

Mound, at Grave Creek, is situ- 
tuated, extends back from the Ohio 

river about a mile and a half, is of a 

semicircular form, open towards the 

river, but inclosed on its back part by 
high hills. It is nearly level, formin 

a beautiful site for a town. The soll 

is a yellowish loam, mixed with a 

small portion of clay; it is at present 

rather unproductive, having been nearly 
exhausted of the vegetable mould by 
several years cultivation. The pririci- 

pal mound stands about an eighth of a 

mile from the river, nearly in the 

centre of the plain, from North to 

South. The form of this remarkable 

tumulus is nearly a circle at its base, 

converging gradually like a cone, but 
terminating abruptly. 

The circumference, at its base, is 
about two hundred and fifty yards. 
The summit is sunk like a Cie, 
making a diameter from —— to verge 
of about twenty yards. Judging from 

Gent. Mac. October, 1823. 
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this circumstance, it has evidently been 
much higher than at present, but this 
is also evinced by the immense quan- 
tity of soil about its base, which has 
been washed from its sides by the 
rains of ages. Its perpendicular height 
is now nearly seventy feet; the slope 
from base to summit, or verge of the 
basin, nieasures about one hundred and 
twenty-four. From this sunken ap- 
pearance of the top, and the forms of 
other mounds in the neighbourhood, 
it is reasonable to conclude that its 

rpendicular was once twenty or thirty 
eet higher. It is composed of a soil 
similar to that of the plain which sur- 
rounds it, but there are no local marks 
to determine from whence such a 
quantity of earth could have been 
taken, as the surface of the plain is 
nearly level. The mound itself is co- 
vered with trees, consisting of white 
and black oak, beech, black walnut, 
white poplar, locust, 8c. and many of 
them are of a large size. 

A white oak, in particular, on the 
verge of the summit, measures twelve 
feet in circumference, three feet above 
the surface of the ground. From its 
size, and the decayed appearance of 
some of its branches, it must have been 
the growth of four or five centuries. 
There are several others of nearly equal 
size. The vegetable mould in the 
centre of the basin, is about two feet 
in depth, but gradually diminishes on 
each side. About one eighth of a 
mile distant on the same chain, in a 
North-easterly direction, are three 
smaller mt | of similar construction, 
and several other small ones in the 
neighbourhood. Near the three al- 
luded to, on the most level part of 
this plain, are evident traces of ancient 
fortifications. The remains of two 
circular entrenchments of unequal 
size, but each several rods in diameter, 
and communicating with each other 
by a narrow pass, or gateway, are to 
be seen, and also a causeway leading 
from the largest towards the hills. on 
the East, with many other appearances 
ofa similar nature, all exhibiting marks 
of a race of men more civilized than 
any of the tribes found in this section 
of the country when first visited by 
Europeans. 

Several attempts have been made to 
open the principal mound, but they 
were arrested by the proprietor of the 
ground. In stamping or striking with 

a club 
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that every thing tended in that short 


a club on the top of this huge heap of 
earth, ‘a hollow, jarring sound may be 
heard and felt, stmilar to that which 
we feel’ in walking heavily on a large 
covered vault. 

With regard to the object of these 
structures, it is now, I believe, pretty 
well agreed, that they were reposi- 
tories for the dead. A good evidence 
of this is, that a substance Se 
decayed bones has mags been foun 
in those which have been opened, 
with implements of war and various 
articles used by savage nations. Other- 
wise we have no certain data, no histo- 
rical facts, to guide us in our enquiries 
into this subject: not even tradition ; 
for the tribes inhabiting the country 
when discovered by the whites, were 
more ignorant, if possible, of the origin 
and uses of these mounds, than we 
are. They had not even the shadow 
of tradition to give them the smallest 
light on the subject. All we know 
of them is derived from a very few 
obvious facts; the rest is speculation, 
drawn from slight probability. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. Morton. 


Cause or THE Deatu oF Ricnarpll. 
EXAMINED. 
(Continued from p. 199.) 

10 much of what I have advanced, 

applies to the other causes to 
which the demise of Richard has been 
attributed, that in examining them 
little, comparatively speaking, need be 
said: That which I shall next com- 
ment on, is, ‘* Starvation by his keep- 
ers.” 
if my conclusion is correct, that 
Henry at one period actually com- 
manded Richard’s destruction, but that 
from feelings of clemency he counter- 
manded it when that Prince’s death 
ceased to be necessary to his views, 
what sible excitement had he to 
commit such an act of useless atrocity, 
as murdering an unfortunate and harm- 
less prisoner in cold blood, when the 
conspirators were execated, his rival’s 
cause hopeless, and the kingdom in a 
state of perfect tranquillity? 

No historian that I am aware of 
even hints at a disposition having 
been manifested to disturb the public 
peace in the period which elapsed be- 
tween the suppression of the conspi- 
racy andthe death of Richard; but on 
the contrary, we are expressly told 


tiod more firmly to secure the 

rown on Henry's head. Hence we 
may draw a conclusion of consider- 
able importance, in considering this 
question,—that no suggestion of fear 
or interest existed which could prompt 
Henry to take his prisoner's life, af; 
ter the suppression of his party. Thus, 
as on the one hand I have ground- 
ed my belief in Henry’s having on the 
5th of January given directions for 
the murder of Richard, u wha 
I think a fair supposition of the feel. 
ings by which in all human proba- 
bility he was then actuated, so on the 
other I am induced to reject a sup 
sition which is in direct contradiction 
to those kindly sentiments which I 
assign as the cause of his afterwards 
revoking that fatal decision. Suill 
—_ such an act — have been 
equally at variance with every sugges- 
len of self-interest and po policy, 
both of which must have told him that 
such unnecessary severity towards his 
late Sovereign and kinsman would not 
only prejudice the minds of his new 
subjects against him, but excite the 
disgust of foreign Courts ; particularly 
of Richard’s nearest ally, the King of 
France, and whose favourable opinion 
Henry was evidently desirous of pos- 
sessing. 

Some of your readers, Mr. Urban, 
may, from the discrepancy which I 
have pointed out in the dates, perhaps 
be induces to agree in my opinion, that 
Richard was not deprived of his exist- 
ence in consequence of orders issued 
by Henry before he had quelled the 
rebellion, without coinciding in my 
supposition that such orders were then 
really given, but afterwards counter- 
wenn I in which case they would of 
course infer that Henry did not at that 
time command the assassination of his 

risoner ; and I beg to remark to them 

ow much the improbability is_in- 
creased, that Henry should at a subse- 
quent period do so; for if he forbore 
to destroy Richard when he was the 
object of so alarming an insurrection, 
from thinking he was not sufficiently 
dangerous to require his removal, in 
what way could it become necessary, 
when his throne was cemented by the 
blood of those who sought to over- 
throw it? 

On Henry’s positive denial to the 
Duke of Orleans that any sinister 


means were used to accelerate -Ri- 
chard’s 
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charé’s death, it is not within my ob- 


ject to comment ; especially as_it isa 


rire ipse dixit assertion, and as Mr. 
Webb justly says *, “it establishes no- 
thing with posterity.” 

Having, then, for the reasons I have 
assigned, rejected the opinion that 

enty was the immediate cause of 
his Tival’s decease, I have next to state 
the grounds on which I attribute it to 
natural causes. We are in possession 
of undoubted testimony of the manner 
im which even on lesser occasions; 
Richard was in the habit of yielding 
to despair; and when we reflect how 
much such a disposition, united to 
gtief, disappointment, and _ confine- 
ment, was likely to undermine a con- 
stitution never robust, coupled, as I 
have laboured to shew, with the entire 
absence of a sufficient excitement for 
his enemies to destroy him after the 
su ion of the conspiracy, but little 
ditculty presents itself in attributing 
his demise to exhausted nature. When 
he was told, for told he undeniably 
was, of the extinction of his hopes, by 
the deaths of Surrey and Exeter, what 
is more consonant to his character, 
than that he should abandon himself 
to despair, and which the loss of a 
Crown he had just begun to value,— 
the death of his friends and relations, — 
and the prospect of a perpetual impri- 
sonment, were enough to produce in 
a much stronger mind. is frame 
had doubtlessly been shaken by the 
hardships he endured at Conway, and 
it is likely also by his confinement at 
Pomfret, for we have no evidence of 
the manner in which he was treated ; 
—let us then reflect whether it is not 
the probable result of these miseries 
preying on a mind destitute of the 
consolation of friends,—of the bless- 
ings of liberty,—and even of the smiles 
of hope to cheer his misfortunes,— 
that they would quickly terminate a 
miserable existence. A refusal of food 
is perhaps the first effect of grief and 
despair, not from an intention of dy- 
ing, but from a total disinclination for 
it; if this was long indulged in by a 
person debilitated in mind and body, 
what at first was choice would soon 
become the result of disease; and 
hence 1 am strongly impressed with 
the belief, that the unhappy Richard 
died from that debility which grief, 
imprisonment, and despair, seldom 
fail to produce. 

* Arch. p. 287. 
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It now only remains. that -I should 
offer a few observations on the authe- 
rities on which the different statements 
stand. 

The. MS. of Creton Joses, as Mr. 
Webb well remarks+, its chief claim 
to consideration when the. writer 
was no longer a spectator of what 
he relates; but as the remaining 
part is narrated by a person whose 
veracity was relied on by Creton, 
and who, if not an eye-witness, was 
in cngland, and apparently about the 
Court at the period of the insurrec- 
tion and Richard’s death, I see no 
objection to attaching as much eredit 
to his relation as to that of any of 
the others. He evidently was friend- 
ly to Richard’s cause, and entirely dis- 
approved of the measures adopted a- 
gainst him; but it is worthy of notice, 
that even he never insinuates that-Ri- 
chard was murdered, and the only 
doubt he expresses on the subject is, 
as to whether he was actually dead or 
not. His words are, 


*¢ Then was the King so vexed at heart 
by this evil news, that , © neither ate nor 
drank from that hour: and thus, as they 
say, it came to pass that he died. But in- 
deed I do not believe it; for some declare 
for certain that he is still alive and well, 
shut up in their prison; it is a great error 
in them, although they caused a dead man 
to be openly carried through the City of 
London in such pomp and ceremony as be- 
cometh a deceased King, saying, that it was 
the body of the deceased King Richard > Ag 


Mr. Amyot, however, construes 
this passage into a suspicion enter- 
tained by Creton, that there had been 
“ foul play§;” but I am at a loss 
to comprehend on what grounds ; 
for it strikes me that so far was the 
writer from imagining that Richard 
had been murdered, and which I 
suppose Mr. Amyot means by “ foul 
play that he was inclined to accuse 

entry of imposing the body of some 
other person on the multitude, to 
produce on their minds the impres- 
sion that their late Monarch was ac- 
tually dead; so that they might be 
prevented from crediting any report to 
the contrary, whilst he could with 
safety to himself have the satisfaction 
of preserving his life. Thus, to my 
view, whatever that paragraph may be 
allowed to establish, is clearly in 





t Arch. p. 200, note °. 
+ Ibid. p. 220. § Ibid. p. 424. 
z Henry's 
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Henry’s favour. Bat I ‘firmly believe 

that the writer's suspicions of Richard's 
being then alive were entirely ground- 
ess. 

With respect to the relation given 
by the different historians of the man- 
ner of Richard’s death, I quite agree 
with Mr. Webb, that ‘‘as to the writ- 
ers who were contemporary or came 
nearest to the period, from the pecu- 
liar cireumstances of the affair, they 
could only give the reports that were 
current in the country. We need not 
hesitate to believe that these were as 
various as they represent them. Not 
one of the authors, however, who may 
be judged worthy of our implicit con- 
fidence, excepting Hardyng, has no- 
ticed any thing but what evidently ap- 
pears to have proceeded from rumour ; 
not a single eye-witness of even the 
most remote or trifling particular, has 
stepped in between the fact and pos- 
terity, nor do the unsatisfactory re- 
corders pretend in any instance to su- 
perior information above their fellows, 
on a fact, which from the first was 
veiled in such impenetrable darkness. 
There is but one positive affirmation, 
that of the Percys, which, as an un- 
qualified assertion, can command our 
attention *.” From this just remark 
I only dissent by not attributing more 
credit to Hardyng than to the others ; 
nor does Mr. Webb inform us why 
he does sof; indeed I am fully im- 
pressed with the opinion that the can- 
did confession of Froissart, that ‘he 
could not learn the particulars of Ri- 
chard’s death, nor how it happened,” 
raay be applied to them all; and this 
is a strong corroboration of my belief 
that this ignorance on so important a 
point, in men who lived so near the pe- 
riod, arose from this simple cause, that 
there was no mystery in the affair; for, 
if the deposed Prince really died, as I 
presume, of a natural death, what was 
there to conceal? His body was pub- 
licly exhibited and publicly interred, 
Henry himself attending; from which, 
if any inference is to be drawn, it is 
in support of my position. The strong 
affirmation of the Percies requires that 
a few words should be said on it. 





* Arch. p. 283. 
+ Hardyng died in 1461; hence, although 
ibly contemporary with the death of 
ichard, he must have been very young 
when that event occurred.. Consequently 
he, like the rest, must in his narrative have 
relied on what he was told by others. 


If an accusation dictated by disap- 
pointed ambition and revenge, and 
coming from those who had proved 
themselves treacherous, first to Riehard, 
whom they betrayed, and afterwards 
to Henry, whom they assisted to place 
on Richard’s throne, but whom ‘they 
subsequently detested, be entitled to 
any consideration at all, it can only 
be received with the utmost cautioni 
One admission must be made on this 
curious document, that the Pervies 
were resolved to say the worst they 
knew of Henry’s conduct; and the 
remark of Malone, cited by Mr. 
Webb f, has my entire concurrence, 
that their omitting to impute Richard's 
death to Exton, is decisive against such 
a fact having occurred. Had Henry acs 
tually murdered his prisoner, it would 
have suited their purpose equally well 
to have accused him of it in one way as 
another ; but as it is evident they were 
determined to impute his death to him, 
and knowing how easily he could dis- 
rove a = of killing him by vio 
lent means, by exhibiting bis 3 
they shrewdly accused him of doing 
so by starvation, which any such exhi- 
bition would, if I am correct in as- 
signing his death to debility and ex- 
haustion, rather support than contra- 
dict§. That a report prevailed of Ri- 
chard’s having starved himself to death, 
I have no hesitation in believing ~~ 
what facility must this then have af 
forded Henry’s enemies of saying that 
it was involuntary, and done at his 
command? This consideration, united 
to the feelings of hatred which the 
Percies manifested towards Henry, 
takes, in my estimation, every claim 
to credit from their challenge ; and I 
am induced, in the examination of 
this question, to look on it as alto 
gether unworthy of credit. 





t Arch. p. 284, note i. 

§ The manner in’ which Mr. Amyot 
speaks of the value to be attached to the 
challenge of the Percies is so admirable, 
that I cannot resist the pleasure of tran- 
scribing of it. ‘* But let us pause 
little before we receive this condemnation 
from the mouth of an enemy, and from the 
bitterest of all enemies, a disappointed and 
insulted friend. Roused as the angry pas- 
sions of the Percys were, with their very 
existence at stake, it cannot be on. hey 


that they should have availed themselves of. 


the admitted obscurity of Richard's death, 
by imputing murder to the object of their 
vengeance. Arch. p. 435-6. Th 
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The manifesto attributed to the 
Archbishop of York may, as Mr. 
Webb suggests *, be admitted as proof 
that a report similar to that brought 
forward - the Percies, was current 
in that part of England; but the 
observation I have just made on what 
I suppose to have been the source of 
the rumour, renders it unnecessary that 
I should say any more than to take 
advantage of the fact, that Archbi- 
shop Scroop expressly states his au- 
thority for it to be only “ut vulgari- 
ter diciturf,’’ to give greater force to 
my opinion, that the common _ people 
did then what they are still inclined to 
do, avail themselves of an opportunity 
to accuse their superiors of crime. The 
origin of the assertion that Exton as- 
sassinated Richard, 1 imagine was the 
circumstance in which I place implicit 
belief of his being, on the 5th of Ja- 
puary, actually charged with such a 

rpose, and few things are more pro- 
Pabable than that on such an obscure 
and distant point of history, the in- 
tention should be confounded with 
the commission of any particular 
fact. Whether the circumstance re- 
lated in one of the French MSS. { 
of Henry’s having, when he heard of 
Richard’s despair, and his declining 
food, sent some Prelates to comfort 
and exhort him to eat, but that he was 
unable to swallow, be true or not, is 
very doubtful, from this reflection, 
that it appears Henry was not ac- 

inted with his refusal of suste- 
nance until four days after he had 
fasted; which must mean that a mes- 
senger was not sent to Henry with 
the intelligence until that time had 
elapsed, hence before his order for the 
Prelates to visit his unhappy prisoner 
could have arrived at Pomiret, at 
least a week, and probably a much 
longer time, must have occurred. It is 
true this somewhat agrees with his 
having fasted fifteen days; and if this 
story : received as truth, it complete- 
ly establishes Henry’s innocence. The 
writer of this account, however, says 
he knows not whether it or Exton’s 
assassination be most worthy of belief. 

Before I conclude, I must notice a 





* Arch. p. 285. 

+ Arch. p. 431. Mr. Amyot refers to 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, and a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, as his authority for this 
important admission. 

> Ibid. p. 282, note © 
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singular idea thrown out by Mr.Webb§ 
that a particular clause which he cites 
in Richard’s will might have influenc- 
ed the Lords of his party to make an 
attempt in his favour. I thought such 
documents then, as at present, were 
never known until the testator’s death ; 
and unless the contrary was the cus- 
tom, it is impossible it could operate 
in the manner that gentleman suggests. 
‘ I _ now, Mr. Urban, refrain 
rom a longer trespass on the patience 
of your readers, and shall be glad if 
they do not consider that I uselessly 
exercised it. Many of the arguments 
urged by Mr. Webb and Mr. Amyot, 
whose labours are beyond any praise of 
mine, might induce me to ofier some 
comments on them, if it was not fo- 
reign to my object to consider the 
question on other grounds than those 
which I have selected. 

In taking leave of this interestin 
subject, I must observe, that as 
fully coincide in Mr. Webb's re- 
mark, that at this distance of time 
it would be absurd “to effect an in- 
sight into the secrets of a_prison- 
house |j,””" I think we should be as 
much guided in our conclusions on 
those points of history, which interest, 
or time, have enveloped in mystery, 
by rational conjectures of what was 
most likely to have been the canduct 
of individuals under particular cir- 
cumstances, and by a careful com- 
eon of the dates on which certain 
acts occurred, as by the conflict- 
ing testimony sometimes of ignorant, 
and often of prejudiced historians. 
Self-interest, next to self-preservation, 
inducements which operate with equal 
force in all ages,—are the best criterions 
by which to estimate the feelings and 
conduct of persons long since passed 
away, on those occasions when we 
have no better means of judging of 
them; and for the credit of ) ta 
nature, no less than for the reputation 
of a British Monarch, | am happy in 
being able to say that the result of 
this examination of Henry the Fourth’s 
conduct, has produced on my mind a 
decided conviction that he had no far- 
ther agency in the death of Richard, 
than by being the author of his mis- 
fortunes ; and consequently, that the 
unhappy Prince ended his days in a 
natural manner. Ciionas. 





I} Ibid. p. 284. 
COMPEN- 


§ Ibid. p. 216, note ®. 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 
ae 


SUFFOLK. 


«« On that shore, where the waters of Orwell and Deben 
Join the dark heaving ocean, that spot* may be found, 
A scene, which reeals the lost beauties of Eden, 
And which Fancy might hail as her own fairy ground. 
* 7 . . * * * 
Enchanting Elysium ! long, long, mayst thou flourish, 
To gladden the eye with thy verdure and flowers ; 
And may each future year which rolls over thee nourish 
Thine exquisite beauties with hine and showers.” 


Bernarv Barton, from the “* Suffolk Garland.” 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Boundaries, North, Norfolk: East, German Ocean: South, Essex: West, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Greatest length 47; greatest breadth 27 ; square 1269 miles. 

Province, Canterbury; Diocese, Norwich. The parishes of Hadleigh, Monks 
Illeigh, and Moulton, are peculiars of the Archbishop; and Freckenham a 
soiled of the Bishop of Rochester. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


British Inhabitants, Iceni, or Cenomanni. 

Roman Province, Flavia Czsariensis. Stations, Combretonium, Stratford ; Ex- 
tensium, Easton Ness; Garianorium, Burgh; Sitomago, Stowmarket; Villa 
Faustini, Wulpit. 

Saxon Heptarchy, East Anglia. 

Antiquities. Roman Encampments of Burgh Castle; Brettenham ; Habyrdon 
near Bury; Icklingham, called Kentfield ; Stowlangtoft and Stratford on the 
banks of the Stour. Saxon Earthworks, Fleam Dyke; and Reche or Devil’s 
Dyke (the boundaries-of East Anglia, and Mercia). Danish Encampments, 
Southwold, on the top of a hill called Eye Cliff. Abbeys of Burgh (built by 
Furseus an Irish Monk, temp. Sigebert); Bury St. Edmund’s (founded b 
Sigebert King of East Anglia, about 638); Leiston ere by Ranulph 
Glanvile in 1182); and Sibton (founded by Wm. de Casineto about 1150) 
Priories of Alnesbourn (the site now a farm-house); Blithburgh (cell to the 
Abbey of St. Osith in Essex, by which it is supposed to have been founded); 
Bricet (founded by Radulphus Fitzbrian and Emma his wife, temp. Herbert 
Losinga, Bp. of Norwich) ; Butley (founded by Ranulph Glanvile in 1171); 
Clare (founded by Richard de Clare, Earl of Choncesne, in 1248); Creeting 
St. Mary's (cell to the Abbey of Bernay in Normandy) ; Creeting St. Olave’s 
(given by Robert Earl of Moreton, temp. Wm. I. to the Abbey of Greistein in 

ormandy) ; Dodneis (founded by one Wymarus, or as others, by the ances- 
tors of the Dukes of Norfolk); Eye (founded by Robert Mallett, a Norman 
Baron) ; Felixstow (founded by Roger Bigod, now no remains); Fornham, 
All Saints, or Babwell (founded about the middle of the 13th century b 
some Franciscans, expelled from Bury Abbey) ; Fornham St. Geneveve (cell 
to Bury Abbey); Herringfleet (founded by Roger Fitz Osbert of Somerley, 
the last of that family, temp. Hen. III.) ; Hoxne (formerly a Chapel) ; Ips- 
wich, Holy Trinity (founded before 1177 by Norman Gastrode) ; St. Peter’s 
(founded temp. Hen. II. or Ric. I. by the ancestors of the Lacy family; on 
the scite of this Priory Cardinal Wolsey erected his college) ; Ixworth (founded 
about 1100 by Gilbert de Blount a Norman rye gE Kersey (founded be- 
fore 3d Hen. III.) ; Letheringham (founded by Sir John Bosvile); Mend- 
ham (founded temp. Stephen by Wm. de Huntingfield) ; Rumburgh (founded 











* Felixstow beach. 
temp. 
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temp. Wm. I. by Stephen Earl of Brittany); Snape (founded 1099, cell to 
Colchester Abbey) ; Stoke juzta Clare (translated hither from Clare wea L 
Stoke juxta Neyland (before Wm. I.) ; Sudbury (Leland says, founded by 
Abp. Sudbury and John de Chertsey; but Weever says, by Baldwin de 
Shimpling, and Mabel his wife); Wangford (cell to Thetford) ; and Wood- 
bridge (founded by Sir Hugh Rous, kt). Nunneries of Bruisyard (formerly a 
Chantry; made a nunnery 40 Edw. III.) ; Bungay (founded by Roger de 
Glanvile and his lady, the Countess Gundreda, temp. Hen. II.) ; Cam 
Ash (founded by Joan and Agnes de Valoines, two sisters, before 7 Ric. J.); 
Flixton (founded about 1258, by Margery dau. of Jeffery Hames, and widow 
of Bartholomew de Creek); and Redlingfield (founded 1120 by Manasses 
Earl of Guisnes and Emma his wife). Churches of Alderton (in ruins) ; 
Ashfield (in ruins); Barnham (in ruins) ; Beccles (noble steeple); Blithburgh ; 
Bury, St. Mary’s (first erected in 1005, began to be rebuilt in its present state 
in 1424); St. James’s (first erected about 1200, finished in its present state 
about temp. Edw. VI.); Buxtow (in ruins) ; Creeting All Saints; Corton (in 
ruins) ; Daunningworth (in ruins) ; Dunwich contained 8 Churches, of which 
only one remains, and that in ruins; Endgate (in ruins); Flixton (in ruins); 
Fordley (in ruins) ; Framlingham (a stately edifice built by the Mowbrays, 
4 Earls of Norfolk) ; Haslewood (in ruins) ; Sovsieen, St. Laurence (begun by 
John Botold who died 1431): St. Mary at Quay (founded about 1448), St. 
Mildred’s (part of the Town Hall); Lavenham (the steeple and Church parti- 
cularly fine) ; Lowestoft (erected before 1365); Northalls (very fine ruins) ; 
Sibton (built in the reign of Wm. II.); Stowlangtoft (built 1370) ; Thurleston 
(used as a barn) ; and Whitton eee y Chapels of Bory, Stone (now the 
Cock public-house); our Lady's Chapel (no visible remains) ; Chilton (now 
a thatched cottage); Dunwich, Holyrood-house (some walls remain) ; St. 
James’s Hospital (in ruins) ; Easton Ness (afterwards converted into a barn, 
only a few stones left); Haslewood (now dilapidated) ; Hintlesham ; Ipswicn, 
St. James’s (no remains), St. Mary’s (contained a celebrated image of the 
virgin) ; Orford, St. John Baptist, St. Leonard ; Ringshall (in ruins) ; South- 
wold (rebuilt about 1460) ; Stratton (the ruins overgrown with trees) ; Thorp 
(in ruins); and Witnesham (the ruins not conspicuous). Fonts of Blith- 
burgh ; Clare; Framlingham ; Hawsted (very curious); Hengrave; Ipswren 
St. Peter’s (very heavy and curious, of black marble and of great antiquity) ; 
Letheringham (curious); Lowestoft; Melton (curious scriptural sculpture) ; 
Onehouse (of unhewn stone) ; Orford (curious) ; Snape (antient and highly 
ornamented); Ufford (very rich and beautiful cover); and Worlingworth 
(very elegant and antique, formerly in Bury Abbey). Caséles of Bungay (built 
by the Bigods Earls of Norfolk); Burgh (in the form of a putaliclegnn, 
erected by Publius Ostorius Scapula, a Roman General who conquered the 
Tceni); Chibton (a dwelling-house) ; Clare (erected during the Heptarchy, 
in ruins); Eye (built by Robert Mallett a Norman baron); Framlingham 
(stpposed to have been built by Redwald King of East Anglia) ; Haughleigh 
(Saxon); Ipswicu (destroyed by Hen. II in 1176) ; Lidgate ;: Mettingham 
Myce by John de Norwich, temp. Edw. III.); Offton (built by Offa King of 
ercia, after he had slain Etheldred King of East Anglia) ; Orford (erected 
in 1072, by Robert de Olly the first, a Norman) ; remy tng in the time 
of Alfred by one Hastings); Walton (supposed to have been built by Con- 
stantine the Great, destroyed 1176, the stones of this castle were used in all 
rts to pave footpaths with); and Wingfield (built by Michael de la Pole first 
Bari of Suffolk). Mansions of Codenham Hall (the seat of the Bennetts, 
now a farm-house); and Hengrave Hall (formerly the seat of the Kitsons, 
but now of the Gages, cemat one of the finest old fabrics in England.) 
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PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 


Rivers. Alde; Breton; Blythe ; Deben; Gipping; Larke; Little Ouse ; Ore ; 
: Orwel; Stour; Waveney; and Yare. 
| Inland Navigation. River Larke from Mildenhall to Bury ; Little Ouse ; Stour, 
- for barges ; Canal from Stowmarket to Ipswich, opened in 1793; Blythe, 
navigable to Halesworth ; and Waveney to Bungay. 

Lakes. 
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Lakes. Algborough (of considerable extent); Bosmere (of 30 or 40 acres) ; 
and Lothing. 

Eminences and Views. Aldborough-hill, and terrace (a fine view of the German 
ocean) ; Bloodmore-hill ; Burstal (view from it) ; Corton Cliff (delightful and 
extensive prospect of the sea); Stoke-hills (near Ipswich); Shrubland Hall 
(very extensive views) ; Wickham (prospect from the steeple as fine a view 
as any in the county), Hill (a most —— prospect); and Woodbri 
Charch (quadrangular tower, 180 feet high, forming a most conspicuous ob- 
ject at sea). 

Natural Curiosities. Bungay mineral spring; Countless Wells (the source of 
the river Ore) ; at Lopham Gate two springs rise, one on each side of the 
gate; one of them running eastward forms the river Waveney, the other run- 
ning westward forms the Little Ouse. 

Public Eager. ALDBOROUGH Custom House ; Moot Hall, the Court of judi- 
cature; National-school, opened in 1812; Theatre. Barham, House of In- 
dustry for Bosmere and Claydon hundred, erected in 1766 at an expence of 
10,000/. Beccles, Town Hall, a handsome building; Gaol; Free-school 
founded temp. James I. by Sir J. Leman, Alderman of London ; Grammar- 
school, endowed by Dr. Falconberge. Botesdale Free Grammar-school, 
founded in 1576 by Sir Nicholas Bacon. Boxford Free Grammar-school, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth. Bulchamp, House of Industry for the hundred 
of Blithing, incorporated 1764. Bungay Free Grammar-school, which has 
the right of sending two scholars to Emanuel College, Cambridge, founded 
before 1591. Bury; Bridewell, won % Jewish synagogue; 3 Charity- 
schools; Clopton’s Hospital, founded by Dr. Clopton in 1730; Free-school, 
very early endowed, for in 1198 Abbot Sampson erected a school-house, &c. ; 
Free’ Grammar-school founded by Edward VI. ; Guildhall ; House of Correc- 
tion; New Gaol, superior to most in the kingdom; Public Library; Shire 
Hall, on the scite of the ancient Church of St. Margaret; Theatre, built in 
1780; Wool Halls. Clare Free Grammar-school, founded by William Cadge, 
who died in 1669. Debenham Free-school, founded by Sir Robert Hitcham. 
Framlingham Free-school and Almshouse, founded by Sir Robert Hitcham 
in 1654. Hadleigh Free Grammar-school ; Rectorial Gate-house, built b 
Dr. William Pykenham, Chancellor of Norwich, 1471. Hawsted Guildhall, 
converted into a Workhouse. Ipswicu, Almshouse for twelve poor women, 
erected about 1763, in pursuance of the will of Mrs. Anne Smyth, who left 
5,000/. for that purpose ; Assembly-rooms ; Bridewell ; Corn-market ; New- 
market, a large and spacious building, erected by William Brown, Architect; 
County Gaol; Custom House; Free Grammar-school, founded as early as 
1477, kept in the Refectory of the Dominicans’ Priory; Hall, part of the 
same Priory ; House of Correction ; Stoke-bridge, connecting it with Stoke- 
Hamlet ; Town Hall, formerly the Parochial Church of St. Mildred ; Town 
and Borough Gaol. Kelsale Free Grammar-school. Lavenham Free-school, 
founded in 1647, by Richard Peacock, Esq.; Bridewell. Lowestoft Gram- 
mar-school, founded by Mr. Thomas Annott, about 1570, the present school- 
house erected in 1788; Upper Light-house, erected in 1676. Melford Hos- 
pital, founded by Sir William Cordell, Knt. in 1573. Melton House of In- 
dustry for the hundreds of Loes and Wilford, incorporated in 1765 on a more 

extended scale than most of the kind in the county. Nacton House of In- 

dustry for the hundreds of Carlford and Colneis, incorporated in 1756. 

Nayland bridge over the Stour, of one large arch. Needham Market Free 

Grammar-school. Orrorp Town Hall; Benhall-school ; Semer House of 

Industry for Cosford hundred, incorporated in 1779. Shipmeadow House of 

Industry for the hundred of Wangford, built 1765. Southwold, Guildhall. 

Stoke Free Grammar-school, founded by Archbishop Parker, not now in ex- 

istence. Stowmarket House of Industry for the county, much lixe a man- 

sion. | stone-bridge over the Stour; Free-school, founded in 1491 

by William Wood ; Tattingston House of Industry for Samford hundred, 

incorporated in 1765. Little Thurlow Free-school, founded by Sir Stephen 

Soame, who died in 1619. Woodbridge Shire Hall, where the quarter sessions 

for the liberty of St. Etheldred are held ; Free Grammar-school, founded be- 

fore 1592; Bridewell. . 

eats. 
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Seats. Euston Hall, Duke of Grafton, Lord Lieutenant. 


‘borough, Cantiua, Margie of Sal bury 
A no, Marquis isbury. 
) : Hon. P. C. Wyndham. 

Marine Villa, Leveson Vernon, 


Alten Rectory, with a view of the Ger- 
man ocean, Rev. Edward Frank. 

Ampton Park, Lord Calthorpe. 

Ash High-house, John S " 

—-- Parsonage, Rev. G. T. Tavel. 

Barking Hall, near Needham Market, Lord 
Ashburnham. 

Barton Hall, Sir H. E. Bunbury, bart. 

Benacre Hall, Sir Thos. Gooch, bart. 

Benhall Lodge, Edw. Hollond, esq. 

—— Parso » Rev. John Mitford. 

_— House, Mr. Neeve. 

Bildeston House, Richard Wilson, esq. 

Birkfield Lodge, Ipswich, Count Linsingen. 

Bradfield House, iP. Fitzgerald, esq. 

Bramfield Hall, Thos. Sherlock Gooch, esq. 

Bramford Hall, N. Lee Acton, esq. 

Brampton Hall, Rev. N. T. O. Leman. 

Branches Park, near Newmarket, Henry 
Usborne, esq. 

Brandon, Edward Bliss, esq. 

- Hall, the late John-Julius Anger- 











stein, esq. 
Brent Ileigh Hall, Sir Felix Agar. 
Brettenham Hall, J. Camac, esq. 
Broceston Hall, Capt. J. Parsons. 
Brome Hall, near Eye, Sir Miles Nightin- 
gall, K.C.B. 
Carlton Hall, Edward Fuller, esq. 
——+- John Rabetts, esq. 
Ghadacre Hall, Plampin, esq. 
Chauntry, near Ipswich, C.S. Collinson, esq. 
Cheddiston Hall, Plummer, esq. 
Chelsworth, Sir R. Pocklington. 
——— Major Fouke. 
Chilton Park, Col. Addison. 
Clare Priory, Mrs. Baker. 
Cockfield: Hall, Sir Charles Blois, bart. 
Cotdham Hall, Metcalfe, esq. 
Créwheld' Hall, Coddenham, unoccupied. 
Grow Hall, ‘Stutton, George Read, esq. 
Galford, Marquis Cornwallis. 
Dalbam Hall, Sir James Affleck, bart. 
Darsham Hall, Major Purvis. 
East Bergholt: Ledge, Sir John-Thomas 
Hughes, bart. 
Easton White House, Earl of Rochford. 
Elyedon Hall, William Newton, esq. 
Exning Lodge, near Newmarket, E. W. 
artin, esq. 
Finborough Hall, Stowmarket, Roger Pet- 
tiward, esq. 
Fiixton Hall, near Hartston, Alex. Adair, esq. 
Fornham St. Geneveve, Duke of Norfolk. 
Gippig Hall, R. Dalton, esq. 
Glemball Hall, Dudley-Long North, esq. 
Glemham (Great), Rev. Dr. Kilderbee. 
Glevering Hall, A. Arcedeckne, esq. 
Great Saxham, Thos. Mills, esq. 
Grandisburgh Hall; Sir William Anson. 
Gent. ike. Octoler, 1823. 
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Gunton Hall, Thos. Fowler, esq. 
Hadleigh Rectory, Dr. E. A. H. Drummond. 
Hardwick House, Sir Thomas-Gery Cullum, 


bart. 
Harts Hall, Saxmundham, Charles N. Bay- 


ley, esq. 
Hasketon, Edmund Jenney, esq. 
Hawstead Farm, Hen. Metcalfe, esq. 
~ Place, Sir Caan tage Cullum, bt. 
Helmingham Hall, Countess of Dysart, 
Hengrave Hall, near Bury, Sir Thos. Gage, 
bar 


t. 
Henham Park, Wangford, Earl of Stradbrook, 
Herringswell, Samuel Mure, esq. 
Heveningham Hall, Lord Hantingfield. 
High House, Lowestoft, Rev. Chas. Fishers. 
Hintlesham Hall, the Misses Lloyd. 
Hobland Hall, John Penrice, esq. 
Holbrook Hall, Robert Bevan, esq. 
Holy Wells, Ipswich, John Cobbold, esq. 
Hoxne Hall, Henry Maynard, esq. 
Ickleton, Hon. P. Wyndham. 
Icklingham, D, Gwilt, esq. 
Ickworth Park, Earl of Bristol. 
Ipswich, Christ Church, Rev. C. W. Fanne- 
Treau. . 
Kentwell Hall, Lo » esq. 
Kelsale, John Shep; riy-Pa . 
Parsonage, Rev. L. R. Brown. 
Lakenheath Hall, Mildenhall, W. Eagle, esq. 
Langham Hall, Sir James Blake, bart. 
Leiston, William Tatnall, esq. 
Livermere Hall, Nath, Lee Acton, esq. 
Loudham Hall, James Macdonald, esq. 
Marlesford Hall, William Shuldham, esq. 
Melford Hall, Sir William Parker, bart. 
Melton, Thomas Brooke, esq. 
- Charles Sharpe, esq. 
Mildenhall, Sir H: E. Bunbury, bart. 
Milding Hall, G, Powney, esq, 
Nacton Hall, Sir Philip-Bowes-Vere Broke, 
bart. 
Onehouse Parsonage, Rev. D. Pettiward. 
Orwell Park, Sir Robert Harland, bart. 
Parham Lodge, F. White, esq. 
Playford Hall, William Clarkson, esq. 
Redgrave Hall, Admiral Wilson. 
Red House, Ipswich, Mileson Edgar, esq. 
Redisham Hall, near Beccles, J, Garden, esq. 
Rendlesham House, Lord Rendlesham. 
Rose Hill; Farnaham, widow of late T. Fal- 
ler, esq. 
Rushbrook Hall, Robert Rushbrook, es 
Ryes Lodge, near Sudbury, Nathan. Bare 
nardiston, esq. 
Saint Edmund’s Hill, M. F. Cocksedge, esq. 
Sans Souci, Yoxford, Jacob Wittington, esq. 
Santon Downham, Ear! Cadogan. 
Seckford Hall, Jeremiah Heard. 
Semer Lodge, near Hadleigh, —— Archer, 














esq 
Shaddiugfield Hall, C. Seutt, esq. 
Shrubland Hall, Sir William Middleton, bart. 
Somerliton Hall, Rev, George Anguish. 
Somerton Howse, Rev. Dr. Madeley. 
Sotterley 
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Sotterley Hall, Miles Barnes, esq. Thornham Hall, Lord Henniker. 
Sterusield Parsonage, Rev. William Long. —_Troston Hall, near Ixworth, Capel Loft, esq. 
Stoke Park, near Ipswich, A. H.Steward,esq. Ufford Place, Rev. Charles Brooke. 





Stow! augtoft Hall, Sir Geo. Wombwell, bart. Westwood Lodge, Blithburgh, 


Stutton, Alton Hall, William Deane, esq. esq. 
Parsonage, on the banks of the Wherstead Lodge, Viscount Granville, 


Taylor, 








Stour, Rev. Thomas Mills. Woodbridge Priory, Admiral Carthew. 
Sudbourn Hall, Marquis of Hertford. Woolverston Park, Charles Berners, esq, 
Tattingston Place, T. B. Western, esq. Worlingham Hall, Robert Sparrow, esq. 
Tendering Hall, Sir William Rowley, bart. | Worlington, Rice James, esq. 
Thebertern Hall, Colonel Sondes. Worlingworth Hall, Lord Henniker. 
Thorington Hall, H. B. Bence, esq. Yaxley l, Leake, esq. 

Thorney Hall, R. Marriott, esq. Yoxford Grove, Sir George Crewe, bart. 


Peerage. Ashfield Barovy to Thurlow; Brandon Dukedom to Hamilton, 
Duke of Hamilton in Scotland; Brome Viscounty to Cornwallis; Bur 
Viscounty to Earl of Albemarle; Dennington Barony to Rous ; hes | 
Viscounty to Rous; Euston Earldom to Duke of Grafton; Eye Barony to 
Marquis Cornwallis; Huntingfield Barony to Vanneck ; Ickworth Barony 
to Earl of Bristol; Ipswich Viscounty to Dake of Grafton; Rendlesham 
Barony to Thelusson; Stradbroke Earldom to Rous; Sudbury Barony to 
Duke of Grafton; Suffolk Earldom to Howard; Thetford Tusomne to 
Duke of Grafton. 

Members to Parliament for the County 2; Aldeburgh 2; Bury St. Edmund's 2; 
Dunwich 2; Eye 2; Ipswich 2; Orford 2; Sudbury 2; total 16. 

Produce. Several kinds of fish, as mullets, turbots, smelts, salmon, sprats, 
mackarel, soles, skates, whitings, and herrings, the fisheries of which last 
are very extensive. Agate, amber, cornelian, crag, carbonate of lime, and 
geodes. Barley, clover, wheat, and all kinds of corn and pease. Hops, hemp, 
and saffron, formerly to a considerable extent. Cows, long celebrated for 
the abundance of their milk. 

Manufactures. This is not a distinguished manufacturing county, but an agri- 
cultural one. Woolpit brick, equal in beauty to stone. Ropes, Somme cloth, 
calamancoes, gun flints, says, silk, butter, salt, and woollen cloth. 


POPULATION. 


Hundreds 21. Liberties 3. Whole Parishes 500. Parts of Parishes 5. Muar- 
ket towns 30.—Inhabitants, Males 132,410 ; Females 138,132 total 270,542. 
Families employed in agriculture 30,795 ; in trade 17,418 ; in neither 6,851 ; 
total 55,064.— Baptisms. Males 38,655; Females 37,672; total 76,327.— 
Marriages 19,885.—Burials. Males 19,585 ; Females 20,949; total 40,534. 


Places having not less than 1000 Inhabitans. 








Houses. Inhab. Houses. Iuhab. } Houses, Inhab. 

Ipswich, 14 }ss7s 17,186 Halesworth - 425 2166 Bergholt East 174 1946 

parishes Gorleston - 431 1928 Fressingfield- 143 1931 
Bury 2 pa- 1918 9000 Lavenham - 379 1898/Cavendish - 250 1915 

rishes ~~ tay a Eve - - - 340 1882|ALpEBuRGH- 268 1919 
amen - 665 4060 | Newmarket, } 307 1810 Laxfield - - 140 1158 
Supaury 3 } 29 9950 St. Mary |Orrorp - - 217 1119 

parishes P Brandon- - 349 1770} Walsham-le- 
Lowestoft - 778 3675 | Southwold - 370 1676] Willows ' 135 1081 
Beccles - - 781 3493| Debenham - 190 1535) Yoxford - - 199 1073 
Bungay 2 pe} 651 3290 Clare - - 309 1487|}Hoxne - - 135 1066 

rishes ‘ a aoneenee - 292 1421)|Kelsale - - 185 1060 
Mildenhall, m toke near - Rattlesden - 20. 
St. Andrews } 570 2974 | Nayland } S58 1208 | doth Tore can a 
Hadleigh - 585 2929 Needham } 981 130 |Lakenheath- 195 1042 
Framlingham 468 2327| Market ed Nayland- - 9209 1019 
Melford, 504 2288 Wickhambrook 149 1295 | Wickham ’ 

Long | Glemsford - 159 1275/| Market a80* 2086 
Stowmarket - 441 2252 | Mendlesham- 174 1250 

(To be continued.) S. T. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Rosegill, Oet. 2. 
Y the Parliamentary Enquiry in 
1819, respecting the Education 
of the lower classes in England, it was 
found that Westmoreland was the best 
educated County in the kingdom. The 
following is a brief account of Schools 
with endowment in this wemve t. 
some of them are in high repute for 
classical acquirements, and have pro- 
duced many eminent characters both 
in Charch and State. 

AppLesy, founded by Queen Eliza- 
beth, in 1574, and endowed by her 
with 5/. 10s. 8d. a year, payable out of 
the rents accruing to the Crown with- 
in the County of estmoreland. Nu- 
merous benefactors have since contri- 
buted to increase its revenues. The 
amount of the Master's salary is now 
estimated at about 300/. a year. This 
School has valuable exhibitions to 
Queen's College, Oxford. 

AmBLeEsIpE, in the parish of Win- 
dermere, founded in 1723, by John 
Kelswick of Ambleside, and endowed 
by him with an estate at Ambleside. 

Asusy, built by George Smith, Ci- 
tizen of London, a native of this pa- 
rish, in 1688, and endowed by him 
with 20s. a year. Dr. Thomas Smith, 
his cousin, and Bishop of Carlisle, and 
a native of this parish, left 100/. for the 
benefit of this School. 

Bampton, founded in 1623, by 
Thomas Sutton, D.D. a native of this 
parish, and Rector of St. Saviour's, 
Southwark, and endowed by him with 
5002. which was expended in the pur- 
chase of tithes of corn and hay in the 
parish of Bampton. In 1724 the Rev. 
Wm. Stephenson, a native of this pa- 
rish, and Rector of Laxton, in the 
county of Nottingham, bequeathed the 
sum of 150/. equally between the 
Church and School at Bampton, which 
was laid out in the purchase of lands 
at Bomby in this parish. In 1816 
John Noble, esq. of London, a native 
of this parish, gave 500/. in the 3 per 
cents. the interest of which to be paid 
to the Master for the time being. 

Barton, founded in 1649, by Dr. 
Gerard Langbaine, and Dr. Lancelot 
Dawes, and who, with the assistance 
of Dr. Adam Airey, Dr. Wm. Lan- 
caster, and a contribution among the 
parishioners, endowed it liberally. 
The money with which this School 
was endowed is now invested in a 
dwelling house and field at Barton, an 
estate at Slowgill in the county of 
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York, and another at Firbank in 
Westmoreland. 

Botton, in the parish of Morland, 
founded in 1721, and endowed with 
190/. given and bequeathed by various 
individuals at different times. 

Broveu, founded in 1506, by John 
Brunskill, and at the time of the disso- 
lution of Monasteries (1535), 77. I 1s. 
4d. was directed to be paid to the 
School-master by the King’s Auditots, 
out of the rents and revenues which 
formerly belonged to it as a Chapel, 
which had been endowed by the 
above founder and other benefactors. 

Burton, founded about the year 
1657, and endowed by John Hutton 
with the residue of the rents and pro- 
fits of an estate at Hindon, in the pa- 
rish of Cockfield, in the county of 
Durham, after paying thereout 40s. a 
year to the poor in the parish of Bur- 
ton, and 20s. a year to the poor in the 
parish of Cockfield. A subscription 
amounting to about 117/. was also, 
raised for increasing the endowment 
of this School. 

Crossy Raveyswortn, founded 
about the year 1630, by the Rev. 
Wm. Willan, Vicar of this parish, 
who gave 100/. to it, which was after. 
wards laid out in land. In 1784 the 
School was rebuilt at the expence of 
Wm. Dent, esq. of London, a native 
of this parish, who, with his brother 
Robert, and Anne Viscountess of An- 
dover, contributed to increase its re- 
venues by the gift of 500/. which was 
invested in the South Sea Annuities. 

Durton, fownded by Christopher 
Walker, in 1670, a endowed by 
him with the interest of 402. and by 
Michael Tol, with 4/. a year, pay- 
able out of lands at Knowle Green, in 
the parish of Staines, Middlesex. 

GrREENHOLME, in the parish of Or- 
ton, founded in 1733, by George Gib- 
son, esq. and endowed by him with 
400/. original Bank Stock. 

Heversuam, founded in 1613, by 
Edward Wilson, esq. of Heversham 
Hall, and endowed by him with the 
yearly rent charge of 21/. 3s. 10d. is- 
suing out of certain burgage mes- 
suages and tenements in Kendal, and 
a rent charge of 3/. a year, issuing out 
of a field in Strickland Ketel called 
Dawson's Close. In 1773 the som of 
230/. was raised by subscription by the 
Rev. Henry Wilson, Vicar of this pa- 
rish, for the better endowment of this 
School, which was laid out in the pur- 
chase 
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chase of a dwelling house, out-houses, 
and two fields in Hevershaiwn. This 
School has several exhibitions both to 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Kaser, in the parish of Kirkby 
Stephen, founded by Thomas Waller, 
about the year 1680, and endowed by 
him with 1334. And in 1727 Miles 
Munkhouse gave 5/.; and in 1744 
George Petty of Kalver gave 20/. for 
the benefit of this School. 

Kenpbat, founded about the year 
1525, by Adam Pennyngton of Bos- 
ton, and rebuilt in 1592. Edward the 
Sixth, Queen Mary, and Queen Eli- 
zabeth, were benefactors to its; their 
respective grants amounting together 
to 197. 5s. 4d. yearly, are payable out 
of the Crown revenues in Westmore- 
land. Mr. Richard Jackson (the 
Schoolmaster here, and removed to 
Appleby), gave 100/. to be applied to 
the benefit of the School-master. Dr. 
Airay was another benefactor. There 
are several exhibitions to Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, for scholars from this 
School. 

Kiaxsy Lonspare, founded by 
letters patent, granted by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, in 1591, and endowed by Mr. 
Godsalve of Newton, in the parish of 
Whittington, with 100/. to which 
was added another 100/. raised among 
the parishioners; with which 200/. 
was purchased of Mr. Tenant, a rent 
charge of 20/. a year, payable out of 
the manors of Bedale and Scotton, in 
the county of York. Lady Elizabeth 
Curwen, fidlews of the family of Ca- 
rus, gave the ground — which the 
School was built, and also certain par- 
cels of land to the same, lying near to 
a place called the ‘ Biggins.” In 
1628 the School was rebuilt at the 
expence of Mr. Henry Wilson of Lon- 
don, a native of this parish, who also 
gave 120/. for the support of an usher 

ere, which was laid out upon the de- 
mesne lands of Thurland Castle, in 
the parish of Tunstal. In 1808, when 
the inclosure of the common lands in 
the manor of Kirkby Lonsdale took 
place, an allotment was awarded to 
this School. There are exhibitions at 
Christ's College, — and at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, for scholars 
educated here. 

Kirxsy-STerHeEN, founded in 1566, 
by Thomas Lord Wharton, and en- 
dowed by him and others with various 
benefactions. There are exhibitions 
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both to Oxford and Cambridge, for 


scholars educated here. 

Lowrwer, founded in 1638, by 
Richard Lowther, esq. and his ne- 
phew Sir John Lowther, and endow- 
ed by this Richard Lowther, esq. with 
100, and by this Sir John Lowther, 
with “fone piece of ground in the 
Slacke.” A rent charge of 101. a year 
is paid to the Master from the Priory 
of Lambly in Northumberland, sup- 
posed to have been purchased with 
the above 100/. given Richard 
Lowther, The School was built 
at Lowther in 1640, and in the year 
1810 was removed and rebuilt ‘near 
the village of Hackthorp, — pre- 
sent William, Earl of Lonsdale. 

Measanp, in the parish of Bamp- 
ton, founded in 1711, by Mr. Richard 


Wright, and endowed by him with 
a messuage and lands at Nether Scales 
in the parish of Orton. In 1723 Ri- 


chard Law of Cawdale in this parish 
(great uncle of Bishop Law), any a 
garth, in which the School stands. 
Mortanap, founded in the year 
1780, by the Dean and Chapter of 
Carlisle, who endowed it with an es- 
tate in the township of Morland. 
Orton, built in 1730, and rebuilt 
in 1808, was originally endowed with 
an acre of land in Orton High-field by 
Agnes Holme, and afterwards Robert 
ilson gave 5/. Thomas Addison 5/. 
and Henry Bland 10/. for the benefit 
of this School; and in 1781 Frances 
Wardale bequeathed 4004. to it, which 
was laid out by trustees in the purchase 
of houses and lands at Orton. 
RAVENSTONEDALE, founded about 
the year 1668, and endowed by Tho- 
mas Fothergill, B.D. Master of St. 
John’s College in Cambridge (a native 
of this parish), and others of his name 
and kindred. With the money given 
by the founders and others, were pur- 
chased three estates for the sum, of 
447/.; viz. with 1401. was purchased 
84 acres of land at Blaterne, called 
Horngill, which the trustees impro- 
perly sold in 1703 to Thomas Pattin- 
son of Breeks, subject to the trifling 
rent charge thereout of 6/. a year. 
Another estate was purcha at 
Foxell-rigg, in the parish of Sedbergh, 
for 112/. which the trustees in like 
manner sold, subject to the inadequate 
rent charge of 5/. a year. Another 
estate was purchased at Bowsfield, in 
the parish of Orton, for 195/. which 
remains 
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remains for the benefit of the School. 
A rent charge of 5/. a year was also 
left to this School by Philip Lord 
Wharton, payable out of an estate at 
Raine, in the parish of Orton. 

SranemMorg, in the rish of 
Broagh, founded“in 1594, by Cuth- 
bert Buckle, who by his will left 8/. 
a year, payable out of his estate at 
Sputle. In 1699 Thomas Earl of 
Thanet repaired the Chapel, and built 
a School-house near it, and enclosed 
a large track of waste land for the be- 
nefit and profit of the Curate and 
Schoolmaster. 

Swinpace, in the parish of Shap, 

founded in 1703, by semi Baxter 
of Truss Gap in this place, who gave 
to it an estate, consisting of between 
two or three hundred acres of land, 
called Wastdale Foot, adjoining the 
Spa of Shapwells. The trustees, in 
1750, improperly sold it to John 
Brown of Wastdale Head, subject to 
a rent charge of 10/. a year ; he sold it 
along with his estate of Wastdale 
Head to the late Sir James Lowther, 
who, about the year 1775, from some 
cause or other, refused the ape of 
this 10/. a year, and withheld it during 
his life; but when the present Wil- 
liam Earl of Lonsdale came to the 
Lowther estates in 1802, he agreed 
with the trustees henceforth to allow 
251. a year out of the Wastdale Foot 
estate, instead of paying up the arrears 
due from his predecessor. 
. Tesay, in the parish: of Orton, 
founded by Robert Adamson, esq. in 
the year 1672, and endowed by him 
with estates at Ormondil Biggin and 
Blacket-Bottom in Grayrigg. 

Turimsy, in the m4 of Mor- 
land, founded in 1681, by Thomas 
Fletcher, esq. and endowed by him 
with a rent charge of 10/. a year, issu- 
ing out of his messuage and lands call- 
ed Bryham Tenement, and High and 
Low Sandriggs. 

Wartsy, in the parish of Kirkby 
Stephen, founded in 1680, by Mr. 
James Highmore, Citizen of London, 
and a native of this place, and endow- 
ed by him with 400/. which was laid 
out in purchasing an estate called 
Cantley Thwaite, in the parish of 
Sedbergh. 

Wiwsrow, in the parish of Kirkby 
Stephen, built in 1659, at the expence 
of the Rev. Wim. Morland and other 
principal parishioners, and endowed 


in 1681, by Robert Waller of Win- 





ton, with divers parcels of land in the 
neighbouring township of Kaber ; and 
in 1722, Richard Munkhouse, esq. of 
Winton, gave the sum of 100/. for the 
benefit. of the School at Winton, on 
condition that the nomination of the 
Schoolmaster should be vested in his 
family. H. L. 


Mr. Ursay, Tipton, Sept. 15. 
BSERVING in Dr. Booker’s 
Sermon on the death of the late 
Lord Dudley (reviewed in p. 56), an 
allusion to the improvements which 
have lately been made in the walks 
and general appearance of Dudley 
Castle Hill, I was led to express a 
wish that some person, competent to 
the task, would undertake to write a 
History of the Castle, with a descrip- 
tion of the grounds, walks, scenery, 
&c. with which it is surrounded. I 
was much pleased at being informed 
that we might in a short time be gra- 
tified with the publication of such a 
work. Not being able to obtain any 
certain information to whom we are 
to be indebted for such a performance, 
I would, in order to render it interest- 
ing to the Naturalist, the Mineralo- 
gist, and the Artist, as well as to the 
general reader, beg leave respectfully 
to suggest to the author some atten- 
tion to the following particulars :—)st. 
A minute History of the Castle, from 
its foundation to the present time, as 
far as authentic materials can be pro- 
cured for that purpose.—2d. A de- 
scription of the natural charms and 
scenery in the midst of which it is 
laced. I cannot here forbear observ- 
ing, that the majesty and beauty of 
this venerable pile of ruins, and the 
train of ideas associated with it, all 
contribute to render it one of the 
most interesting objects of this neigh- 
bourhood. The general sentiment in- 
spired by a view of such ruins is, that 
of the mutability of human affairs. In 
certain tempers of the soul, nothing 
can be more sweetly soothing than the 
tender yet elevated melancholy excited 
by the contrast of the spectacle before 
our eyes, and that beheld by the ima- 
gination :— 
‘* For time has been, that lifts the low, 
And level lays the haughty brow, 
Has seen this broken pile complete, 
Big with the vanity of state.” 
3d. A botanical notice of the more 
rare and curious plants to be found 
upon the Castle Hill, as Atropa Bella- 


dona, 
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dona, Linum Catharticam, Thymus 
Serpyllum, &c. &e.—4th. Some geo- 
logical observations respecting the sub- 
stances of which the Hill is composed ; 
the number and thickness of the beds 
of limestone, their position or inclina- 
tion ; what circumstances favour the 
opinion that these beds are continued 
to Wren’s Nest Hill and Hurst Hill; 
the direction and appearance of these 
limestone beds where the hills or ele+ 
vations terminate; the chemical pro- 
perties of carbonate of lime or lime- 
stone ; the uses to which it is applied 
in this neighbourhood, in architec- 
ture, agriculture, smelting of iron ore, 
&c.—5th. Some notice of the ten- 
yard coal, as it is commonly called, of 
this neighbourhood, its extent, the 
different beds or layers of which it is 
composed, their names and qualities ; 
the average weekly quantity got; how 
disposed of; some notice of the other 
kinds of coal accompanying the thick 
coal, their names, qualities, and posi- 
tion with regard to the thick coal.— 
6th. Some notice of the different kinds 
of ironstone found in this neighbour- 
hood, their situation in the earth, 
their qualities, weekly consumption, 
&c.—7th. Some notice of the other 
minerals found in this neighbourhood, 
as common brick clay, fire clay, Ro- 
man cement, basaltes, &c.—8th. The 
number of blast furnaces erected and 
at work within the extent of the ten 
yard coal; the weekly quantity of pig 
iron made; the ingredients, and their 
proportions, used in making pig iron. 
—gth. The number of persons em- 
ployed in the limestone quarries; the 
number of persons employed in the 
collieries and ironstone mines; the 
moral qualities and habits of the lime- 
men, as distinguished from those of 
the colliers; the probable causes of 
that distinction ; any hints that may 
be suggested, tending to ameliorate the 
condition, habits, and manners, of this 
important class of men. 

he may be asked, what connexion 
is there between the consideration of 
these things and a History of Dudley 
Castle? When, however, it is consi- 
dered that the things proposed to be 
noticed are in the immediate vicinity 
of the Castle, wiich is placed almost 
in the centre of them, and that they 
are of themselves objects of peculiar 
importance to this neighbourhood, 
perhaps they may be allowed to claim 
some notice in such a History. B. 


Mr. Ursan, Sepé. 10. 
VERY memorial of those who 
have attained eminence im the re- 

public of letters, is interesting tn pro- 
portion to the celebrity of the person 
to. whom it relates; and whenever 
these memorials prove any distinguish- 
ed individual ta have = ee claains to 
respect than those which have already 
been conceded to him, they must be 
considered as well worthy of preserva- 
tion. 

Your Correspondent ‘‘ X.”’ in your 
last Magazine, has alluded to the late 
Rev. Jonathan Toup, whose ‘¢ abili- 
ties and great critical sagacity,” to use 
the simple and elegant words inscribed 
on his tomb, ‘‘ were known to the 
learned throughout Europe,” but whose 
*¢ virtues from the retired privacy of his 
life were known but to few * ;” and I 
beg to send for insertion in your valu- 
able Miscellany two Letters which 
exhibit an independence of charac- 
ter as rare as it is estimable. The 
one was written to the Bishop of 
Exeter, and the other to the late cele- 
brated Dr. Millest, then Dean of 
that church, under circumstances 
which I beg to explain, to enable the 
Letters to be the better understood. 
The parish of St. Martin’s in Corn- 
wall includes the borough of East 
Looe, in which is a chapel of ease; 
and it had long been a disputed point 
whether the Rector had any jurisdic- 
tion over the chapel, or whether it 
solely belonged to the Corporation. 
The patrons of the Borough have ak 
ways maintained the latter, whilst Mr. 
Toup strenuously insisted that the 
right was exclusively vested in the 
Rector of the parish ; and on one oc- 
casion to assert it, actually locked up 
the chapel for some weeks. At the 
Bishop’s Visitation, in July 1766, his 
Rentobip piqued Mr. Toup by asking 
for his induction to the Rectory of St. 
Martin’s; and from this, and some 
other circumstances, he was induced, 
though I believe unjustly, to suspect 
Dr. Milles of misrepresenting his con- 
duct about the Chapel of Looe to the 
Bishop. The letter to Dr. Milles was 
in reply to one, in which the Dean 
denied having given his Lordship a 


* For a copy of this inscription, vide 
Gent. Mag. March 1787. 

t+ See an account of Dr. Milles, in Gent. 
Mag. vol. Liv. 153; and his epitaph, tvt- 
480. 
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“ disadvantageous idea of any of ‘his 
Clergy,” or having ever repeated a 
conversation which took plaee be- 
tween Mr. Toup and himself respect- 
ing a letter to the latter from Mr. 
Ruheatien, and which it appears con- 
tained what Dr. Milles called ‘an of- 
fensive paragraph” about Bp. Pearce: 
It is only necessary, to prove Mr. 
Toup was correct in his view of the 
westion, that I should observe that 
the right he maintained to jurisdiction 
over Chapel, has just been ad- 
mitted by the Bishop of Exeter, in 
the ease of the present worthy incum- 
bent of St. Martin’s f. 

Mr. Toup’s high eulogium on Pearce, 
Bishop of Rochester, is an exception 
to the fault generally imputed to him 
of being unwilling to admit of merit 
in his contemporaries; and hence it 
is of some value. 

Such of Mr. Toup’s papers as were 
not sent to the University of Oxford, 
are in — possession, and I purpose 
occasionally sending you some Letters 
to him, from a few of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of the day. The 
accompanying Letters were copied 
from a rough transcript of the origi- 
nals in his own hand. 

It cannot be denied that in the Let- 
ter to the 5 as well as in the sub- 
sequent one, Mr. Toup displays a full 
cansciousness of his own merits; but 
we must remember that his feelings 
were roused; and I hope I am far 
from singular in considering, not only 
that this eminent scholar had much 
cause for being satisfied with his lite- 
rary exertions, but that this self-com- 
placency, which is too often the com- 
panion of high attainments, is in the 
mstance before us, well redeemed by 
that sturdy and uncompromising inde- 

ndence of spirit which was incapa- 
Che of deviating from the path of duty. 

Yours, &c. CLIONAS. 

St. Martin's, Looe, 
Mx Lorp, July 2, 1765. 
IncLosgp is my induction to the 


Rectory of St. Martin's. Your Lord- 





t The inhabitants of Looe have, how- 
ever, it appears, considerably benefited by 
its having been a disputed point to whom 
the Chapel belonged, as the brother of the 
present , considering it was the pro- 
perty of the Corporation, built a new one 
in 1808, at his “sole cost.” Vide a copy 
of the inscription placed in it, in Bond’s 
History of Looe, p. 16. 
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ship will see that it never was' exhibit- 
ed before, which was’ the reason of my 
not carrying it yesterday to Bodarin. 

I dare say the person that gave your 
Lordship that unfavourable account of 
mie with respect to Looe‘Chapel, is the 
same man that talked pretty free’ lagt 
summer of some’ conversation which 
passed between him and me relitive 
to the Bishop of Rochester. He is a 

rson greatly distinguistied in your 

ordship’s Church of Exeter. But, 
my Lord, I will never prostitute the 
rights of my Church to oblige ‘any 
tty whatsoever; and I hope I shall 
»¢ handed down to terity, not’ ‘in 
the character of a rough-jobber, 
which I utterly detest ; but what the 
whole world will allow me, the cha- 
racter of a scholar, and one that has 
done some service to antient Litera- 
ture in general, and to the New Tes- 
tament i particular. 

Iam, my Lord, with great ‘respect, 

your Lordship’s most dutiful 
and most obedient servant, 

Jo. Tour. 


Rev. Sir, bs Martin's, 
Aug. 9, 1765. 

I nap the favour of your Letter last 
Tuesday. I never suspected that you 
gave the Bishop any disadbarifakéous 
idea of me, far from it, as ‘TI think it 
rather an advantageous one, it being 
my duty to assert the rights of my 
Church, which every incumbent is 
obliged in justice to maintain. 

As to Mr. Ruhentien’s Letter to me, 
I am not answerable for any passage 
contained in it, nor did I ever mention 
that offensive paragraph as you call it, 
either by letter or in private conversa- 
tion, as far as I can recollect, to any 
person whatsoever. I am not capable 
of dealing roughly or at random with 
the character of any man, especially a 
man of such distinguished ability as 
Bishop Pearce. I know the Bishop, 
and the Bishop knows me. He is one 
of those few, and few, God knows, 
they are, that study the Holy Scrip- 
tures in earnest, and endeavour to do 
honour to letters as letters have done 
to them. I am sorry there should be 
room for any suspicion or misunder- 
standing between us. I have neither ° 
leisure nor inclination to enter into 
any dispute about such sort of things. 
My time and thoughts are generally 
taken up with matters of a different 
kind, and I thank God I can sit with 
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as much pleasure in my study as any 
of my brethren in their stalls. 
am, good Sir, with due regard, 
yours, &c, 


Mr. Ursay, Oct. 6. 
CHANCED lately to meet with 
the “ Paralipomena Prophetica” 
of Dr. Henry More, printed at London 
in the year 1685. The first part of it 
is taken up with an exposition of the 
seventy weeks of Daniel, according to 
the hypothesis of Thomas Lydiat, the 
learned opponent of Scaliger and Peta- 
vius. As I believe that his explana- 
tion has not met with the attention 
which it deserves, and as it would, if 
substantiated, be an unanswerable ar- 
— for the divine origin of our re- 
igion, I hope I may gratify some of 
your readers by recalling it to their 
notice. 

There is much controversy with re- 
spect to the time when the seventy 
weeks are intended to commence, but 
the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, when according to Nehe- 
miah the decree went forth for rebuild- 
ing the city of Jerusalem, seems most 
naturally to accord with the words of 
the prophecy. Now by referring to 
Thucydides, it appears that Artaxerxes 
was the King of Persia, to whom at 
the beginning of his reign Themisto- 
cles fled for refuge from Greece. Now 
the flight of Themistocles is placed 
by chronologers in the four thousand 
two hundred and forty-third year of 
the Julian period ; and if we add nine- 
teen years, we shall have 4262 for the 

ear of the Julian period, correspond- 
ing to the 20th year of the reign of 
Artaxerxes, and consequently the com- 
mencement of the prophetick period. 
But it appears that the Sacrifice and 
Oblation were to cease in the middle 
of the last week. If then, from 490 
years, answering to the complete num- 
ber of weeks, we substract 3 years, Or 
half a week, there will remain 4364 
years to be added to the former period 
of 4262 years, and the sum of these 
numbers brings us down to the 4749th 
year of the Julian period, answering 
to the 22d of Tiberius, the time when 
the Sacrifice and Oblation were to 
cease according to Lydiat’s exposition 
of the prophecy. 

Epiphanius, in his "Evdnzse Xgeorov, 
cngreeey informs us that our Saviour 
suffered in the twentieth year of Herod 
the Tetrarch. His words are “Ev 2: 
tw tsxootw Ere Tou ‘Hewdov tov tergaexou 


XAAOUMEVOY YyuyyETaAs TO TwTneioy Tabor, 
&c. Now Eusebius, in his Chronicon, 
assigns 24 years to the reign of Herod, 
after the ner tne of Archelaus ; 
and Josephus, in his Antiquities (lib. 
19. cap. ult.), tells us, that the Empe- 
rour Caligula added Herod’s tetrarchy 
to the kingdom of Agrippa, about the 
middle of the 24th year, from the 2d 
year of Tiberius’s reign complete. . If, 
therefore, we take twenty years from 
the beginning of the reign of Herod, 
we shall fall upon the 20d year of Ti- 
berius for the passion of our Saviour, 
a result which exactly agrees with the 
interpretation of the prophecy which 
we have adopted. 

I am aware that in assigning this 
era for our Saviour’s death, we shall 
contradict the opinions of several learn- 
ed Chronologers ; but I think those 
who will refer to Dr. More’s work, 
will find the present hypothesis sup- 
ported by so many arguments, that 
they will feel greatly inclined to ac- 
quiesce in its truth. W.P. 


Mr. Ursay, Lloyds, Oct. 7. 

|“ is impossible for any man who 

reflects but for a moment, not to 
feel that Colonization is one of the 
most beneficial things for our coun- 
try, at the present period ; and indeed, 
the rapid increase of population seems 
to give not only weight to the pro- 
priety of it, but also urges its necessity. 

Not less than 400 settlers are re- 
cently gone to Canada, and whilst I 
am communicating this fact, two ships 
of a very superior class are hastening 
fast to quit the river for Van Dieman’s 
Land ; one of which takes out the new 
Governor, now a separate and distinct 
appointment, and a Chief Justice and 
sixty respectable settlers; the other 
will be as numerous. 

By letters from one who went there 
with his wife, 5 children, her parent 
and two female servants, accounts are 
reccived that afford much satisfaction ; 
he took out an handsome assortment 
of goods, had the good wishes of seventy 
signatures from the place, and he began 
the cultivation of part of his grant of 
2000 acres; 60 are in wheat, and his 
expectations are of its yielding five 
quarters to an acre; and if sold at 80s. 
the lowest presumed price, gives 1200/. 
This simple statement alone affords no 
mean prospect of advantages where 
persons, properly calculated to pursue 
the means, are employed in it. 

Yours, &c. T. WALTERS. 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





77. Practical Hints on Decorative Printing, 
with IUustrations engraved on Wood, and 
inted in Colours at the Type Press. By 
Savage. Folio, pp. 118. 
Wwe congratulate Mr. Savage on the 
publication of this extraordinary 
and beautiful specimen of Printing, 
which certainly carries the art much 
farther than has hitherto been consi- 
dered practicable. From the preface, 
however, we perceive that Mr. Sa- 
vage thinks he has not yet reached 
the ne plus ultra, but means to pur- 
sue the subject, particularly with re- 
gard to printing inks, and may possi- 
ly at some future period, should this 
Volume be favourably received, pub- 
lish without reserve the result of his 
experiments. We hope, therefore, that 
the public patronage, so well merited; 
will not be withheld. 

The work commences with an in- 
troductory sketch of the progress of the 
Art. Mr. Savage is of epdien that 
neither Coster, Faust, nor Gutenberg, 
were the inventors; but that the art 
had been used many years prior to the 
middle of the fifteenth century, se- 
cretly and anonymously, in printing 
religious sabjects with short sentences ; 
and also in copying playing cards, 
which were disposed of as drawings 
and MSS. 

“It is difficult to ascertain to whom the 
invention of printing. with a suite of blocks 
is to he attributed; it is possible that the 
first prodactions were sold as drawings, as 
the first printed books were sold as manu- 
scripts ; if this were the case, it would ac- 
count for many being without either artist’s 
name or date, till the manufactory became 
so extensive that it was impossible any lon- 
get to keep it a secret; and it would also 
account for the doubts and contradictions 
we meet with, whether particular artists en- 
graved and printed in this mannet............. 
Ugo da Carpi has been held to be the 
inventor, but this is disproved,”—for Mi- 
chael Wolgemuth, born at Nuremberg in 
1434; Mair, a native of Landshut, a little 
later; Girolomo Mocetto, Lucas Cranach, 
Baldazzar Perazzi, and Hans Burghmair, are 
ascertained to have preceded him in this line 
of engraving. But whoever claims the ho- 
nour of the invention, “In the course of 
nearly 400 years (observes our author) since 
we have the first account of the origin of 
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printing, it appears from all we ¢an learn, 
that there have been only two attempts be- 
sides this (his own) to produce imitations 
of printing in water colours by means of this 
process, one of which failed from the style 
in which the prints were engraved, as well 
as from the materials used in the ink. Since 
Mr. Skippe’s death there has nothing been 
done in Englaud in colours, with the ex- 
ception of a few engravings in books printed 
with brown ink, and the lottery bills, some 
of which are very clever......... Upon the 
whole, the art of printing has been contract- 
ed to the mere process of producing books, 
and impressions from engravings on wood ; 
and the imitation of drawings has been dis- 
used.” 

The Second and Third Chapters, 
“on Printing Materials,” and ‘ on 
Press-work,” abound in useful prac- 
tical hints. 

The Fourth is a very curious Chap- 
ter, ‘‘on Printing in Colours.” This 
art, for the purpose of imitating 
the ornaments with which MSS. 
were embellished by the hand, ap- 
pears to be nearly as old as the re- 
ceived account of the invention of 
printing. 

The first edition of the ‘ Specu- 
lum,” ‘printed by Coster about 1440, 
is perhaps the first specimen of two 
diflerent coloured inks being used on 
the same page. The one is intensely 
black on the two columns of text ; 
the other is bistre, and applied to two 
subjects engraved on wood to resem- 
ble pen and ink drawings at the top 
of each page. 

Mr. Savage here enters into minute 
details extremely valuable to printers, 
and highly curious to amateurs. The 
numerous specimens which are given 
(50 in aot vee exhibit the most bril- 
liant and exquisite designs, all printed 
at the common press from various 
blocks, sometimes to the number of 
JSourteen, to produce the necessary 
tints. 

«* The number of blocks might be carried 
to almost any extent, to produce more 
tints, if it were necessary to give a more 
finished and delicate appearance to the imi- 
tation of a drawing; but the trouble and 
tediousness of the operation of printing 
would more than counterbslance any ad- 
vantage that might arise; and would only 
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be a matter of curiosity to see how far the 
art might be carried.” 


In another part of the work we ac- 
cordingly have a design taken from 
Collins's ‘‘ Ode on Mercy,” painted 
expressly for the work a . H. 
Brookes, esq. printed at the Type- 
press from twenty-nine blocks. The 
effort must have been produced at very 
considerable cost and difficulty; but, 
we regret to add that, in our opinion, 
the fect is not felicitous, and is only 
wonderful when it is considered by 
what means it was produced. 

Specimens are then given of 15 dif- 
ferent coloured inks, and details of 
what they are composed. 

The Appendix contains a brief ac- 
count of the English Letter Foun- 
deries ;| Descriptions of Mr. Be:isley’s 
and Mr. Rutt’s Printing Machines; 
the Columbian and Ruthven’s print- 
ing presses; Applegarth’s and Cowper’s 
patent inking apparatus; Letter on 
the analysis of paper, by Mr. Farra- 
day; Dissertation on Woods for En- 

raving; on printing Engravings in 
Senet and a Recipe for making 
black printing ink. 

This Work, so long desired and ex- 
pected, has been at last completed at 
the cost of Mr. J. Walmisley, a gen- 
tleman well known in the literary 
world for his love of the art of Printing. 

All the Decorations were printed 
either by the Author, or his family, 
with the exception of certain parts 
of the Work pointed out in the pre- 
face, which were executed by Mr. 
Johnson; and with the Gold in the 
Title-page and in the Letter B. which 
“was printed by Mr. William Blan- 
chard, an ingenious young man in the 
office of Messrs. Nichols and Son.” 


—@ — 


78. Hungerfordiana: or, Memoirs of the 
Family of Hungerford, collected Ly Sir R. 
C. Hoare, Bart.—Stat Nominis Umbra.— 
Shastonie, Typis Rutterianis, MDCCCXX111. 
8vo. pp. 149. 


OF this elegant little Volume, we 
are informed by a short note of Mr. 
J. Rutter, of Shaftesbury, to whose 
press the work does credit, “‘only 100 
copies are printed; 50 for sale.” 

Pram the worthy Compiler, to whose 
merits any thing we could say in com- 
mendation would he cette Booty the 
Reader has this unaffected Introduc- 
tion: 





** Corrige, et emenda.—The principal ob- 
ject of this Publication is, to give and to 
gain information, respecting a Family which 
once held so distinguished a situation in the 
County of Wilts.—Any fresh information 
will be thankfully received, misstatements 
corrected, and further illustrations added to 
a future publication. R.C.H.” 


Who is there that has a taste for 
Genealogical or Topographical Lore, 
and has an atom of information to 
communicate, that would withhold it 
from so praiseworthy an Editor? 

Notwithstanding the nature and un- 
avoidable dryness of such researches, 
the intelligent Baronet has contrived 
to intersperse so many interesting and 
curious remarks, in the detail of the 
various branches of the HUNGERFORDS 
herein described, that the Volume will 
be considered as entertaining beyond 
the limits of the mere Antiquary or To- 
pographer ; the materials being gleaned 
rom no less than twenty-three diffe- 
rent Churches in various Counties; 
namely, Hungerford, Berks, Farley, Sa- 
lisbury, Yatesbury, Somerford Keynes, 
Fifield, Upton Scudamore, White Pa- 
rish, Wilts; Windrush, Black Burton, 
Buscot, Oxon ; Stoke Pogeis, Weston 
Underwood, Bucks; Down Ampney, 
Westbury on Trim, co. Gloucester ; 
Cambridge; Charter House Hinton, 
Wellow, Somerset ; Rotherhithe, Sur- 
rey; St. Donat’s, Glamorganshire; 
Pershore, Worcestershire; Chelsea, 
Highgate, Middlesex. 

he Introductory pages afford a good 
specimen of the Author's style, and 
explain the object and motive of his 
enquiries. 

*« The original and authentic history of 
distinguished families is very difficult to de- 
lineate.—The Visitation books are frequently 
incorrect: and even the high authority of 
the College of Arms sometimes fails in in- 
formation. From Parish Registers, and Mo- 
numental Inscriptions, only can we hope for 
authentic intelligence; though we may de- 
rive much useful matter from the various 
Public Records which have been, and still 
are in a course of publication —As one of 
the Topographers engaged in the History 
of my own County, and as the descrip- 
tion of the Hundred of Heytesbury has fal- 
leu to my lot, I have felt it incumbent on 
me to investigate, by every possible means, 
the pedigrees and history of one of the most 
distinguished families which in former times 
resided within its precincts; and al h, 
iu later times, this family spread its bi 3 
through an extensive part of the County, 
yet the Town and Borough of Heytesbury 

may 
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may justly claim their first entrée into our 
County, that of Berks.—We hear of 
an Everarp de Hungerford, in 1160, and 
of a WittiaMm de Hungerford, Abbot of 
Waverley, who died in 1276, but I cannot 
trace the descent of this family for a cer- 
tainty till the time of Walter de Hunger- 
ford, who married Maud, daughter of John 
de Heytesbury; and thereby became settled 
at Heytesbury, in Wiltshire —Here then, I 
must commence my account of this family, 
so distinguished in after-times, and so for- 
tunate in its intermarriages with many heir- 
esses.—‘* Hoc fonte derivata proles’.” 


Another extract or two may not be 
uninteresting. 


“The only vestiges of the former resi- 
dences of this family, which merit our at- 
tention, are confined to Farley Castle, and 
Down Ampney.—Families, like Empires, 
have their origin, decline, and fall, and such 
has been the fate of the Hungerfords ; but 
though we have lost the names of (Giffard, 
De la Mere, Mauduit, Stanter, Vernon, 
Gawen, Mervyn, &c, yet our County still 
can boast of a St. Maur, a Herbert, an 
Arundell, Botteville or Thynne, in our 
Western district ; as well as a St. John, a 
Howard, a Lansdown, a Mordaunt, &e. &c. 
in the Northern division of our County.— 
Of Sruptey and Capennam, near Calne, 
where I have reason to guppose there once 
existed mansions corresponding with the 
dignity of the family of Hungerford, very 
trifling vestiges now remain to attest their 
former existence ; but the numerous entries 
in the parish register of Bremhill, prove 
their residence in that neighbourhood to 
have been of long duration.” 

<¢ Amongst the various descendants from 
this early branch at Down Ampney, Wel- 
low, &c. &c. I do not find any very re- 
markable characters worthy of our notice, 
though for a long succession of years they 
maintained a most respectable situation in 
life: but having traced the marriages and 
means by which they obtained such exten- 
sive possessions, it becomes me to state by 
what unlucky means they were finally de- 
prived of them.—We must therefore refer to 
Sir Edward Hungerford, who died in 1711, 
and who, by his excessive extravagance, 
squandered a princely fortune, and thereby 
acquired the title of ‘ Spendthrift.’—He is 
said to have carried it so far as to have 
given 500 guineas for a wig, to figure at 
some Court ball. To him is attributed the 
demolition of the family house in London, 
on the site of which now stands Hunger- 
ford Market; and where his bust still exists 
under a niche in the wall, with the follow- 
ing inscription : ‘ ForuM, utilitati publice 
perquam necessarium Regis Caroui 24), in- 
nuente majestate, propriis sumptibus erexit, 
aor D. Enoarpus Huncerrorp, 


i miles, Anno M,pc,txxxu.’—Thus 
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terminated the glory and fortune of 
the ah family, ech had been 


ushered into our County with such unpre- 
cedented success. Even the name is be- 
come extinct in England, though I have 
reason to think it survives in Ireland. The 
late Mrs. Crewe was the last female de- 
scendant; and the last male, (now living,) 
is a Mr. Luttrell, descended from Anne, 
daughter of Sir George Hungerford, and 
Frances, daughter of Lord Seymour, of 
Trowbridge, who espoused Edward Luttrell, 
of Dunster, Esq.—‘ Sic transit gloria’.” 

‘* Amongst the numerous branches of 
this family, I cannot fied any one particu- 
larly distinguished as a literary character ; 
but to the indefatigable Dugdale we are 
principally indebted for the early and most 
interesting records of the Hungerford fa- 
mily, and their connections, who, in his Ba- 
ronage, vol. Il. p. 203, makes frequent 
quotations, ‘ ex vet. cartulario penés Com’ 
Huntingdon,’ and which may possibly still 
be preserved in the family of Hastings. 
From this valuable MS. he has drawn his 
materials for the early history of this fa- 
mily, to the period when Walter Lord 
Hungerford ended his days on the Scaf- 
fold, Ac. 1540-41 *.” 


79. The History and Antiquities of the County 
of the Town of Carrickfergus, from the 
earliest Records to the present Time; also 
a Statistical Survey of the said County ; by 
Samuel M‘Skimin, 8vo. pp. 380. 
THE principle of subduing Ireland, 

ractised from the time of the Norman 

Kings to the Sixteenth Century at 

least, was that of impoverishment, or 

extirpation of the native inhabitants. It 
was the usual mode under the feudal 
system. Thus William the Conqueror 
cantoned certain Barons and their forces 
on the frontiers of Wales, in order to 
conquer, and then garrison by castles as 
much of the country as they possibly 
could ; and Heary Il. employed in his 
Irish expedition many Welchmen, who 
ave Welch names to places,” (p. 8.) 
fo the year 1578, when Walter De- 
vereux, Ear! of Essex, was Governor 
of Ulster, in order to encourage Ad- 
venturers, each horse volunteer, who 
would serve gratis two years, was to 
have 400 acres of land, at two pence 

per acre, and each foot soldier 200 

acres on the like terms. Leave was 

also granted to cut timber in the woods 





* If such remain at Donington Castle 
the return to England of that illustrious 
Hero, the Marquis of Hastings, is a fa- 
vourable circumstance. That Nobleman’s 
literary taste, and communicative spirit, 
will not be applied to in vain. Epir. 

of 
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of Killala; to transport the growth of 
the country for seven years, free of du- 
ties; and to import all English goods 
custom free. The Earl was to plant 
his lands with 1000 English Settlers 
(p. 29). ‘To those who know how 
things grow out of circumstances, the 
present situation of Ireland cannot, 
therefore, appear extraordinary. The 
Natives were not civilized by commix- 
ture, but expelled by conquest. With 
regard to a country already peopled, the 
proper policy was only to garrison it. 

he History of this Town, and of 
Belfast, show what is to be done by 
commerce and manufactures. Perhaps 
Carrickfergus exceeds most English 
Counties of Towns, as Mr. M‘Skimin 
calls *“* a Town and County of a 
Town.” Cant is the Philosopher's 
Stone of modern alchemy ; but accord- 
ing to history, commerce, science, and 
a taste for improvement, are the act- 
ing machines, by which civilization is 
effected. It is glorious to find an ex- 
ample in Ireland. 

«Industry, and a peaceable demeanour, 
are the great characteristics of the people ; 
and perhaps in no = of this Kingdom, 
do fewer breaches of the public peace take 
place. It is rare to find any person in the 
prison of this county for a criminal offence, 
and only two for capital convictions have 
taken place since 1772: neither of the con- 
victs had resided long in the parish.” p. 251. 

We heartily wish that the same 
could be said of English towns. From 
these there are other important differ- 
ences, well exhibited in a census taken 
in 1821, of very valuable minuteness. 

The total population is 8030; the 
number of Victuallers, licensed to sell 
spirits, 30; Ecclesiasticks, of various 
kinds, 10; Physicians, 3; Surgeons, 
3; Barristers, 2; Attornies, only one. 
Regular Beggars, 51; occasional Beg- 
gars, 32; Executioners, 2. The num- 
ber of Schools is 25. See pp. 247, 248. 

Now it would be difficult to find an 
English town, of equal population, 
with only six untied men, and one 
attorney, or so many as ten ecclesi- 
astics; or twenty-five schools. There 
are no poor-rates in Ireland, yet there 
are only fifty-one regular, and thirty- 
two occasional beggars; a number we 
think not equal to the poor who re- 
ceive constant parish pay in any En- 
glish town of the same quota of inha- 
bitants. We apprehend, with Arthur 
Young, that luxury has crept too much 
among the English poor. 


In a commercial town transactions 
of business keep people together, be- 
cause offence aflects ot interest. To 
this cause, and to Toleration, we assign 
the following fact. 


*< Between the members of the different 
sects, the utmost harmony always prevails, 
and no where in Ireland are religious or po- 
litical distinctions Jess known.” p. 251, 


The number of Protestants is 6767, 
of Catholicks, 917. We have no ob- 
jection to reasonable Saints; for in 
their patronage of Education and Phi- 
lanthropic Institutions, their sharp 
look out upon the Masters aud Misses 
of their families and friends, and spur- 
ring their parsons, they check negli- 
gent parents and others, and essenti- 
ally serve the excellent cause of Chris- 
tian morality and philanthropy. But 
when they have an infuriate rage for 
Proselytism, faction follows of course ; 
for nothing but Toleration can keep 
people quiet on religious matters. The 
constitution in Church and State is 
the principle, without illiberality, upou 
which this Literary Journal is conduct- 
ed; and it appears that here, where 
the Protestants abound, all that Go- 
vernment can desire, viz. that they 
should not be pestered upon religious 
subjects, (we say pestered, because re- 
ligious feuds are implacable,) is abso- 
lutely effected. It is our abstract opi- 
nion, that Protestantism is a great 
blessing, wherever it prevails. 

We cannot leave this census, with- 
out commending Mr. M‘Skimin, the 
author, for the manner in which it 
is executed. He was employed by 
Government for this purpose ; and we 
heartily wish that the census of our own 
Nation had been equally minute in its 
distinctions of trades and professions. 
The Schedule, in our hamble judg- 
ment, is a pattern thing, with two 
very curious exceptions, one, that there 
is an article especially devoted to ¢wins 
under one year of age ; and the second, 
that there is not a single téem allotted 
to independent gentlemen, or persons 
who live vpon their means. There is 
no society of a literary or scientific 
kind, no library, book-club, nor even 
a common news-room in the parish 
(p. 251), and yet there is a Landscape 
— we presume a teacher of 

rawing. 

Mr. Fosbroke, in his ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
of Antiquities,” pp. 75. 87, has no- 
ticed the reed houses of the ancient 

Britons, 
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Britons, and the rarity of stone edi- 
fices among them. The Scots are no- 
ticed by Froissart, as laughing at the 
English when they threatened to burn 
houses down, because they were onl 
of wattle-work, and could be re-built 
in a few hours. The following pas- 
sage is an excellent illustration of the 
Celtick custom in question. 


‘< The first castle reared of lime and stone 
by the Irish, was the Castle of Tuam, in 
1161, by Roderick O’Connor, the monarch, 
which was called by his people, who were 
astonished at its novelty, the wonderful cas- 
tle. Indeed, the Irish seem to have had a 
marked aversion to stone buildings; their 
poets or bards inveighed bitterly against the 
erection of such, from a belief, that they 
would one day fall into the hands of their 
enemies. In 1177 John de Courcy having 
made peace with the Mac Mahons, present- 
ed their chief with two castles, built by him- 
self, which Mac Mahon soon after demo- 
lished, declaring that ‘ it was contrary to 
his nature to live within cold walls, while 
the woods were so nigh.’ Con O'Neill, who 
was created Earl of Tyrone by Henry VIII. 
cursed all his posterity who should even erect 
stone houses; and it was not till the begin- 
ning of the Fifteenth Century, that the Irish 
began to erect castles of lime and stone.” 
p- 166. 

The following passage may illustrate 
many parts of Sir R. C. Hoare’s “ An- 
cient Wilts,” in regard to Celtick or 
British banks and ditches. 

** The former fences in the vicinity of the 
town were the broad ditch, with high earthen 
bank of great breadth, overgrown with whins 
and blackberry brambles, which took up the 
space of from three to four common ridges 
of grounds.” p. 237. 

Celtick husbandry was always bad. 
It still is so in many parts of Wales 
and Scotland. 


“« Ninety years ago, there were only two 
wheel cars within this parish, and neither 
chaise nor gig; the slide car, which has 
now nearly disappeared, being the only ve- 
hicle of conveyance used in this way. 
Much of the farmer’s carriage was perform- 
ed by loads on horseback.” p. 240. 


In p. 249, we find it observed, that 
the cheapness of cotton cloths has oc- 
casioned the improvement visible every 
where in the dress of the lower orders. 

Among the Items of a paper pre- 
sented to the Grand Jury in 1692, is 
the following. 

«¢ 32. If any have been admitted free, 
which can’t speak English.—37. If any 
have spoken any Irish in the Court in the 
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presence of the Mayor, unless he were com- 
mauded by the Mayor to interpretate.” p. 
309, 

Here we see how our ancestors tried 
to force their habits upon the natives. 
The idea was wise, but the method 
bad. For our parts, we wish that man- 
kind had never known but one lan- 


guage. 

Here we must leave Mr, M‘Skimin; 
and have to express our satisfaction 
with his judicious and useful com- 
pilation. He neglects nothing, and ab- 
stracts jullelently. 

—@— 

80. Observations on the Original Architec- 
ture of Saint Mary Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and on the Innovations ancienily 
or recently attempted, 8vo. pp. 182. Ni- 
chols and Son. 


THE fine College in question was 
evidently constructed upon the plan of 
a Monastery ; and into those plans the 
modern view oi Frontage never enter- 
ed. The abbies were little towns, full 
of a huddle of buildings, of which the 
Church formed a magnificent apex. 
In modern thinking, and it is not in- 
correct with regard to picturesque cha- 
racter, Maudlin (as our ancestors and 
we Oxonians call it) was injured for 
want of effect in every view but one, 
that of the New Building from the 
the park or grove, where it is a fine 
modern seat, though from want of 
room for the sublime trees, too 
gloomy. The imperfections of the 
whole fabrick were these. Modern 
windows, without attention to con- 
gruity and harmony, perhaps chim- 
nies also, were thrown out of that 
side of the cloister, which faced the 
New Building, (and this liberty of 
sash-making we know has been car- 
ried to an unwarrantable extent in 
almost all the Colleges) and disfigured 
that side, so much so, as to render it 
a non-descript. The two ends of the 
New Building were unfinished; the 
President’s Lodge is a Citizen's Box, 
with a mere Lit of lawn like a hearth- 
rug, and mean paling; and the walk 
encompasses a tame, formal, mathe- 
matical outline. In short, the Col- 
lege has capabilities, but is buried or 
ae oy In no view does it present 
a whole. The Tower is unrivalled; 
the Entrance Court is a_ proper porter 
in suitable livery to the Cloisters ; and 
the emersion from them to the New 
Building was imposing; buy there still 
re- 
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remained a want of finish and effect. 
We speak from impression ; for many 
a morning between chapel and break- 
fast have we lounged in its cloistered 
walk, and turned back when we came 
to the naked trees; many a — 


hour have we passed among its hospi- 
table members, cordially esteemed éhem, 
and praised the cook ; we have admired 
the spur royals from the secret treasures of 
Domus; eaten venison with contempo- 
raries of Collins the Poet; and learned 
from them that he was a pock-fretted 
man, with small keen black eyes ; as- 
sociated very little ; and was introduced 
into Magdalen by Dr. Payne, an un- 
cle, whom he offended by refusing to 
pay attention to him, and therefore left 
the University. 

To bring Tagiilen into fine pictu- 
resque effect, all that was necessary 
without destruction was, (i) to put a 

iment of columns in front of the 
ew Building, and finish off the two 
unsightly ball ends with pilasters in 
harmony ; (ii) to unite the Island and 
Grove, by making both one park, by 
cutagpidiien the present formality, 
yet leaving the walks for belts, and 
lanting additionally, where the out- 
fine was too strait or stiff; and by 
turning the water into a picturesque 
canal or lake: (iii) to restore the win- 
dows to consistency on the objection- 
able scite of the Cloister; and (iv) to 
harmonizethe President’s Lodgings and 
Entrance from the High-street. In short, 
by means of the New Building, the 
grove, meadow, and walks, Magdalen 
might be converted into a fine seat 
and park, from the view of the Lon- 
don Road; and be a perfect Abbey 
from the High Street entrance, by a 
simple alteration of the front of the 
President's Lodgings and the Gateway. 

Such are our ideas of the mode of 
improving Magdalen ; and, though we 
admit they may be capable of emenda- 
tion, we will at least presume confi- 
dently to affirm, that restoration, not 
destruction, was only wanted with re- 
gard to the original buildings. 

In this our view of the subject, we 
consider our author as acting the part 
of a wise regular Physician, who has 
stepped in after a Quack. Poor Mag- 
dalen has been reduced by nostrums 
to paralysis; it is certain that the 
Cloister has lost the use of one of its 
sides; but is still a healthy subject; 
and money thrown away is the best 
physic in the world for producing that 


first principle of prudence, caution. 
If such men as the learned and ex- 
cellent President, and his able fellows, 
have not studied Architecture, it is 
because they have been better em- 
loyed. Let the Bishop of Hereford 
ear witness, who has made some ad- 
mirable works of the President’s a 
recent subject of his Episcopal Charges. 

The work before us contains two 
important general objects; namely, a 
ie | minute History of the College, 
so far as concerns the fabrick, and an 
investigation of Gothick Architecture 
and Church ornaments and _proprie- 
ties, profound, judicious, and tasteful. 
However experienced an architect or 
amateur may be in the style alluded 
to, this work will convince him, that 
there is a correctness of feéling on the 
subject, which mere knowledge of the 
fashions of various periods will not 
supply. He will find, that in the re- 
paration of such buildings, he must 
ouly case or restore; and that not 
merely in conformity to the xtra, but 
in consistency with the other parts; 
in short, the safest rule is to renovate 
One part by the style of the other, or 
correctly preserve the old pattern, and 
re-work it. 

Our Author introduces his work 
with a proper remark on Architectu- 
ral Innovation, viz. the absurd pre- 
sumption of supposing, that a perfect 
Gothick building can be improved by 
interference with the original plan. 
See p. 5. seq. He then pecatide to 
the College; and expatiates on the 
beauty of the scite, in which opinion 
we utterly differ from him, for it is 
a mere marsh. He then (p. 13) con- 
demns the bridge, very judiciously ob- 
serving, that ‘*a narrow approach is 
not calculated to display the handsome 
effect of a broad street.” In short, the 
bridge is a whimsical and fantastic af- 
fair; neither Indian, Chinese, Gre- 
cian, or Gothic. The foundation stone 
of the justly celebrated Tower * was 
laid August 9, 1492, and completed 
A.D. 1498, while Cardinal Wolsey 
was in otfice; but there is no reason 
to think that he designed the tower, 
or that it was at all an ufter-thought 
(see pp. 29-31). Our Author (p. 
47) alludes to an inference, that for- 
merly there was only one chimney in 
the whole College, and that ‘to ob- 





* See it engraved as frontispiece to vol. 
LXXXVII. part i, 
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tain warmth, the members were oblig- 


ed to repair to the consuming embers 
in the Hall, lighted eae y at six 
he 


every morning.”—The Author will 
find this scarcity of chimnied rooms 
to. be a common circumstance, from 
Mr. Nichols’s “‘ Progresses ;” and the 
correctness of the tradition concerning 
the Students, from the description of 
University modes of living in Haw- 
kins’s Music, II. 348. We remem- 
ber having heard of rooms in the back 
lodgings of Balliol, which had no 
chimnies. 

. In p. 52 we have the following ex- 
posure of a mistake, 

«* Commonly all square windows and door- 
ways are referred to this ra, [that of the 
Tadors, commencing with Henry VII.] as 
though the form were not of earlier date ; 
but the fact is, that what is called the Tu- 
dor style, was invented in the age of Edw. 
III. and was occasionally practised, till, 
owing to the rapid subversion of Pointed 
Architecture, it became the common fa- 
shion under the Tudors.” p. 52. 


That this style did prevail in the 
time of Edw. lil. may be seen from 
late cxtv. of Strutt’s Dresses, an il- 
Reakeeten of the wra; but we ap- 
prehend that it appertains more to 
Civil than Ecclesiastical buildings ; 
and came up with the castellated man- 
sion, for we do not recollect any oc- 
curence of it in the Castle, properly 
so called, 

The part in which our Author shines 
most, is the critique on the Chapel, 
commencing p. 64. Here we find ori- 
ginal and excellent observations—we 
shall give some. 

*‘ The Chapel, that wants @ spacious 
East window, rich in tracery, and glowing 
with colours, has to regret a feature, the 
absence of which is irreparable.” p. 66. 


Here our Author admits the import- 
ance of stained glass; but he very pro- 
perly reprobates the destruction of the 
mullions and tracery, and the ginger- 
bread gaudiness of tint, in modern 
painting of the kind mentioned. 

“«The painted glass, for by this name it 
is dignified, and I must not change it, is de- 
cidedly the worst in Oxford, not even ex- 
cepting the gaudy patterns lately mixed with 


some beautiful figures and other old frag- 
ments, in the Western windows of All Souls 
College Chapel, by Eginton. Such is its 
general character, that it casts a feverish 
hue over the interior, and viewing the Cha- 
pel from the altar-steps, without the aid of 
a summer evening’s sun, it is difficult to 
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imagine in what other way than by a bon- 
fire in the ante-chapel, so gloomy, and deep- 
toned a glare could be produced. 

‘*Formerly the subjects represented on 
the glass were disposed suitably to the de- 
sign of the windows, thus: the Nativity 
or Resurrection of our Saviour was dis- 
persed, one figure, or two at most, in a 
compartment; but now the reverse takes 
place, the windows are made for the glass, 
as commonly and carefully as a frame to a 
picture. To suit this novel fashion, and 
accommodate the painter, the principal 
window of this chapel was cleansed of all 
its mullions and tracery, and furnished with 
two slender upright bars. 

*« If the best effort of the ablest artist in 
glass-painting would not compensate this 
sacrifice, the muddy production of an un- 
skilful hand must fail. But disappointment 
will always eusue where the architecture and 
the glass are not, as it were, blended toge- 
ther. Improvement is attempted where it 
is clear no improvement can be effected. 
We do not expect to see figures in windows 
drawn with anatomical truth, or light and 
shade dispersed in precise quantities. These 
niceties in painted glass may be scanned by 
a few, but are admired by none. Our con- 
temporary artists produce fine pictures,— 
striking objects to fix the attention, while 
our ancestors, with more wisdom, made 
painted glass only one of the constituent 
ornaments of a » theo their figures and 
niches do not appear to start from their 
places, are not decked in showy colours, 
and surrounded with more gaudy enrich- 
ments; but, clad in artfully dispersed tine- 
tures, occupy their allot stations in sub- 
ordination to the architecture, though suf- 
ficiently promineut to be distinct and admi- 
rable. 

«The broad blank window now chiefly 
under consideration, is in every way inju- 
rious to the building. Occupying as it does 
the entire centre space, its beauty should 
be conspicuous, but it appears from without 
a graceless chasm, and from within a vulgar 
ill*shaped picture frame.” 

‘*The painted windows in the choir are 
more superb, but little, if at all, more me- 
ritorious than those belonging to the ante- 
chapel. ‘The truth is, the moderns have 
not yet acquired the art of constructing 
their patterns on the principle followed by 
the ancients; their colours are less dura- 
ble, and infinitely less brilliant ; the figures, 
if even better outlined, are always far less 
expressive. Painted glass should never re- 
semble a picture on canvass. The ancients 
were satisfied if they represented general 
fofms; a few touches would suffice for the 
features of a face, the hands, or feet, as the 
contour was strongly marked by the lead- 
work, Formerly half the skill, labour, and 
expense were exhausted in fixing together 
the numerous pieces of glass forming a sin- 
gle 
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gle compartment; an ration w the 
Sad putamen of ‘eoidhs on ened de- 
pended, that an unskilful disposition of the 
lines, and sometimes an unlucky one could 
not be avoided, would prove injurious to a 
well-drawn figure. 

«« And this ingenious method of construc- 
tion claims another, and indeed a very im- 
portant advantage that has not hitherto re- 
ceived the attention it merits, namely; 
strength, which can only be imagined or 
credited by those who have examined such 
windows as those on the sides of Merton 
College Chapel, which are exquisitely beau- 
tiful and perfect. Again, all ancient glass 
is very thick and solid; its strength and co- 
lours are scarcely impaired by the seasons of 
ages, while the moderns cover their painted 
windows with close wire screens, lest they 
should too soon yield to time, and the ‘ ma- 
lignitie of wicked people, through our En- 
glish profane tenacitie’.” 

We are obliged to pass over nume- 
rous interesting remarks, because the 
are Jinks of a chain, and the whole is 
too long. We therefore go on to the 
New Building, planned, it seems, b 
Holdsworth : and is poor Holdswort 
forgotten as to his merits, as well as 
the sublime author of the ‘« Ode to the 
Passions?” Eton, with all its heroes 
of Latin versification, never produced 
a poem equal in pure Virgilian diction 
to the “ Muscipula” of Holdsworth. 
We do not hesitate to pronounce it 
the Belvidere Apollo of modern Dac- 
tylism ; and as unrivalled in this form, 
as the Horatian Sapphicks of Hardinge ; 
both inimitable chef-d'ceuvres. he 
fact is, that Holdsworth lived upon 
Virgil; masticated him, picked his 
very bones, and made his own chyle 
and blood Virgilian. He went to Italy 
purely because it was Virgil's country, 
and we sincerely believe, that he could 
repeat ALL his works by heart *. Spence 
and he were inseparables, and loungéd 
together from place to place, We envy 
them their feelings. Much do we hear 
of the eccentricities of Fellows of Col- 
leges ; but nothing of that high classi- 
cal taste, which re in asublime philo- 
sophical abstraction of character ; a holy 
purity of principle; a Romanized gran- 
deur of sentiments and a sunrise tint 
of warm benevolence, glowing in their 
habits and conversation ; such a man 
we fave seen in a Fellow of Magda- 
lent; and Holdsworth, we think, 





* We speak upon the authority of his and 
Spence’s joint Ms. notes upon Virgil, Ho- 
race, &e. 

+ The gentleman alluded to transcribed 
the whole of the « Muscipula.” 


might have been his counterpart (see 
p- 98). We make these remarks, be- 
cause we would not have our author's 
strictures upon the New Building, 
however just, obscure the glory of this 
Phidias of Latinity, the unrivalled 
sculptor of the diction of Virgil. 

In p. 105 our Author well exposes 
the temerity of modern Architects, by 
showing, that they absolutely do not 
know the uses of some parts of the 
Gothie buildings. 

*«The Loover is so characteristic a fea- 
ture of an ancient hall, proving as orna- 
mental to the exterior as it was once use- 
ful to the interior, that its absence, which 
is but too common, must be regretted. The 
original purpose of this turretted appendage 
was not, as is generally supposed, to con+ 
vey agleam of light towards the centre of 
the room,—an office for which, had such 
been its sole purpose, it was ill calculated, 
as those will acknowledge who examine 
Westminster Hall, where, at no time in the 
day, or season of the year, is it ible for 
the sun’s ray to descend through its r- 
tures even half way down the roof. The 
fact is, that the Loover was, till modern 
days, an unglazed turret, standing over the 
hearth on which the fire was kindled, to 
convey away its smoke. 

‘This was an improvement on the chim- 
ney; its use was concealed (so effectually 
that its destination is scarcely known in 
these days of research) under the light and 
elegant form of a turret. The kitchen 
chimneys of abbeys and palaces were for- 
merly made conspicuous and handsome ob- 
jects, but at Glastonbury and Stanton Har- 
court the kitchens were built with spiral 
roofs, purposely to receive the Loover and 
suit its proportions.” 

In p. 136 our Author remarks of 
modern Parish Churches, “ their in- 
teriors are without solemnity, and their 
exteriors devoid of grace and symme- 
try.”—We would call them Assembly 
and Concert Rooms churchified. 

Having much at heart the preser- 
vation of our old fine Churches, it is 
with pleasure we recommend works, 
which inculcate proper feelings on the 
subject; such as will excite an interest 
in preventing their dilapidation and 
extinction. For this purpose, no book 
is better fitted than the work before 
us. It is full of instruction for the 
formation of correct taste on the sub- 
ject, and is a lighthouse to warn us of 
those Scyllas and Charibdises of mo- 
dern builders, who make wrecks of 
every thing that comes within their 
destroying vortex. It is a book which 
every Country Gentleman, Clagynen, 
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and Churchwarden, ought carefully to 
peruse, and value as they would # con- 
ductor against lightning, in regard to 
those spires and steeples, which form 
the beauty of our villages, by bringing 
the Jandscape to a point. To con- 
clude; our Universities contain such 
unrivalled treasures of fine building, 
that he who strives to prevent their 
being mutilated (as our Author has 
done), deserves well of his Country. 


—¢o-—— 
81. Memorable Days in America, By W. 
aux, 
(Concluded from p. 246.) 

HAVING proceeded with our 
Journalist yt some of the Ame- 
rican States, and presented a picture 
not at all Seemeadiile to the boasted 
greatness of this Republic, we shall 
now proceed to the “* promised land” 
of cath -building Emigrants—the back 
settlements of America. 

On the 12th of October, 1819, Mr. 
Faux crossed the River Ohio, and en- 
tered the State called by the same 
name. Whether it happens that fruit 
is here plentiful, or that thieving is 
no crime, it seems certain that rob- 
bing orchards is not considered cri- 
minal. This is certainly one great in- 
dacement to emigration, where the 
fruits of the earth may be enjoyed in 
due season, without the annoyance of 
men-traps and spring-guns. But no 
sooner does this temptation offer it- 
self, than it meets with some dis- 
agreeable alloy, as the serious adven- 
ture related in the very next page will 
show. As the coach, it appears, was 
traveling through orchards overladen 
with apples, the driver got down to 
lock the wheel : 

‘* The horses started, and instantly struck 
astump of a tree, and upset the mail with 
a crashing fall, which bruised my side, eut 
my face, and blackened my eyes; the two 
leaders escaped into the forest, and we saw 
them no more. The driver went in pursuit 
of them, and left me to guard and sleep one 
hour and a half in the damaged vehicle, now 
nearly bottom upwards. When I awoke it 
was daylight, and J walked up to a farm log- 
house, the people of which put their heads 
out of the window and thus addressed me, 
— Stranger, come info the fire!’ and I 
went iu without being burned. At five, 
the driver returned, and with two horses 
only,” 

At the town of Zainsville, in Ohio, 
the Sepreme Court of Assize was sit- 

Gewr. Mac. October, 1823. 
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ting ; and the Judge, named Wilson, 
was lodging at our traveller’s quarters. 
He had some conversation with Mr. 
Faux, whom he called “Stranger,” 
and guessed to be an Irishman; but 
was surprised that he spoke so well. 
Mr. Faux paid a visit to the Supreme 
Court, which bears a close resemblance 
to the shop of a country blacksmith, 
at the dinner-hour recess, where poli- 
tical affairs, parochial business, and 
village slander, are freely and promis- 
cuously diseussed. 


** At noon, I roamed inte the Supreme 
Court, where I saw my new friend, the su- 
preme judge Wilson, on the bench,, in the 
midst of three rustic, dirty-leoking associ- 
ate judges, all rabeless, and dressed in coarse 
drab, domestic, homespun coats, dark silk 
handkerchiefs round their necks, and other- 
wise not superior in outward appearance to 
our low fen-farmers in Efgland. Thus they 
sat, presiding with ease and ability over a 
bar of plain talkative lawyers, all robeless, 
very funny and conversational im their 
speeches, manners, and conduct; dressed 
in plain box-eoats, and sitting with their 
feet and knees higher than their noses, and 
pointing obliquely to the bench of judges ; 
thus making their speeches, and examining 
and cross-examining evidence at a plain 
long table, with a brown earthen jug of 
cold water befure them, for occasionally 
wetting their whistles, and washing their 
quid-stained lips: all, judges, jury, coun- 
sel, witnesses, and prisoners, seemed free, 
easy, and happy. The supreme judge is 
only distinguished from the rest by a shabby 
blue threadbare coat, dirty trowsers, and 
unblacked shoes. Thus sat all their lord- 
ships, freely and frequently chewing tobac- 
co, and appearing as uninterested as could 
be.” 


From the state of Ohio, we shall 
follow our traveller to that of Illinois, 
where the far-famed Harmony and the 
English Prairie are situated. 


** Nov. 20th.—At nine this morning, af- 
ter a fortnight’s stay at Sandersville, I 
mounted the neck of an ill mis-shapen, 
dull, stumbling beast, called a horse, the 
best that friendship and good-will could 
proccre, for conveying me, in company with 
J. Ingle, to the state of Minois, by way of 
the far-famed Harmony. I rode, in i. 
all day, through woods and wilds; some- 
times almost trackless. We were lost twice. 
The people seem to know nothing of time, 
and distance of places from each other; 
some telling us it was ten, when it was two, 
and three, when it was twelve o’clock; and 
as to distance, twenty when it was twenty- 
seven, and fifteeu, when it was ten miles to 

Harmony. 
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Harmony. I expected to camp out all night, 
with no means of getting afire. I saw no- 
thing but good land, and (where any) fine 
corn; but no comfortable dwellings; all, 
miserable little log-holes, having neither 
springs nor mill-streams. We were very 
courteously shewn our way by a worshipful 
magistrate of Indiana, at work by the road 
side, hewing and splitting wood.” 

«¢ I reached Harmony at dusk, and found 
a large and comfortable brick tavern, the 
best and cleanest which I have seen in In- 
diana, and slept in a good, clean bed-room, 
four beds in a room, one in each corner; 
but found bad beef, though good bread, and 
high charges, one dollar, five cents, each. 

*< A stranger present, asked our landlord 
of what religioa were the community of Har- 
mony. In broken English, and rather crossly, 
he replied, ‘ Dat’s no matter; they are all a 
sntisfred people.” The spell, or secret, by 
which these people are held in voluntary sla- 
very, is not to be known or fathomed by in- 
quiry. We asked if strangres were permit- 
ted to go to their church to-morrow. ‘ No,’ 
was the answer. This is unprecedented in 
the civilized world.” 


This community certainly presents a 
very singular spectacle,—that of an 
entire population living in common, 
in a manner similar to what the = 
mitive Christians are represented. Mr. 
Owen, of Lanark, might perhaps re- 
ceive some useful hints. i his plan 
he rejects an hierarchy, or the impo- 
sition of any religious creed ; but Mr. 
Rapp, the high priest of this commu- 
nity, is an intolerant theocrat, and rules 
with absolute sway. He came there a 
poor unlettered weaver from Germany ; 
and by dint of perseverance has accu- 
mulated cgnsiderable property. He 
rules the people, as he professes, by 
the Bible ; but it is evidently a priestly 
tyranny, enslaving body and mind. As 
the description is remarkably curious, 
we extract the following details. 


«<< At the moment the bells began chim- 
ing, the people, one and all, from every 

uarter, hurry into their fine church like 
fighted doves to their windows; the street 
leading to the temple seems filled in a mi- 
nute, and in Jess than ten minutes, all this 
large congregation, 1,000 men, women, and 
children, all’ who can walk or ride, are in 
the church, the males entering in at the 
side, the females at the tower, and sepa- 
rately seated. Then enters the old High 
Priest, Mr. , of about eighty. straight 
and active as his adopted soa, Frederick, 
who walks behind him. The old man’s wife 
and daughters enter with the crowd, from 
his fine house, which looks as if the ee 
ple who built it for him, thought nothing 
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too good for him. The people are never 
seen in idle groups; all is moving industry ; 
no kind of idling ; no time for it. Religious 
service takes = three times every day, 
They must be in the chains of superstition, 
though Rapp professes to govern them only 
by the Bible, and they certainly seem the 
perfection of obedience and morality. Peo- 
ple who have left them say, that Rapp 
preaches, that if _ quit the society, they 
will be damned, for his way is the only way 
to Heaven. He does much by signs, and 
by an impressive manner, stretching out his 
arm, which, he says, is the arm of God, 
and that they must obey it ; and that when 
he dies, his spirit will descend unto his son 
Fred. The people appear saturnine, and 
neither very cleanly nor very dirty. They 
are dressed much alike, and look rather 
shabby, just as working folks in general look. 
None are genteel. ‘The women are inten- 
tionally disfigured and made as ugly as it is 

ssible for art to make them, having their 
fair combed straight up behind and before, 
so that the temples are bared, and a little 
skullcap, or black crape bandage, across the 
crown, and tied under the chin. This forms 
their only head-dress.” 


On the 21st of November Mr. Faux 
visited the English Prairie; but what 
a place for a man who had been ac- 
customed to English comfort ! 


««T supped,” says he, ‘* and went to bed 
in a hog-stye of a room, containing four 
filthy beds and eight mean persons; the 
sheets stinking and dirty; scarcity of wa- 
ter is, I suppose, the cause. The beds lie 
on boards, not cords, and are so hard that I 
could not sleep. Three in one bed, all filth, 
no comfort, and yet this is an English ta- 
vern ; no whiskey, no milk, and vile tea, in 
this land of prairies.” 

‘<I walked round Albion. It contains 
one house only, and about ten or twelve 
log-cabins, full of degenerated English 
mechanics, too idle to work, and above 
every thing, but eating, drinking, brawl- 
ing, and fighting. The streets and paths 
are almost impassable with roots and stumps, 
and in front of every door is a stinking pud- 
dle, formed by throwing out wash and dirty 
water.” 

And this is the land so highly ex- 
tolled by Flower and Birkbeck ;—for 
which so many unfortunate wanderers 
have been induced to quit the place of 
their birth. We extract the following 
as indicative of the rest. 


“I called at an adjoining farm, rented by 

a dirty, naked-legged French family, who, 
though born in this country, know nothing 
of the English language. Then at Mr. 
Hunt’s, who is deaf and dumb, (the brother 
of Henry Hunt, the Champion of Reform), 
who with his nephew, a son of Henry, came 
here, 
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here, about a year since, to three quarter 
sections of land; of which they have culti- 
vated only six acres. They live in a little 
one-room miserable log-cabin, doing all the 
labour of the house and land themselves, 
and without any female. We found them 
half-naked and in rags, busily greasing a 
cart, or mending a plough. . They appeared 
only as labourers, but, on being introduced 
to them by Mr. Flower, their best friend, 

sense and breeding shone through the 
gloom of their forlorn situation. e en- 
tered their cabin, and took some boiled beef 
on a board, and sat on their bed and boxes, 
having no chairs, stools, or tables, and only 
the mean clothes they then wore; a fire 
having recently destroyed their first cabin 
with all its contents. Being disappointed 
in English remittances, and unable to get 
letters from thence, which they thought 
had been intercepted, they were out of funds, 
and their land was uncultivated, unsown, 
and selling for the payment of taxes.” 

** After sleeping and breakfasting at Mr. 
Birkbeck’s I called and dined with Joseph 
Hanks, Esq. and his fine Irish family of 
sprightly sons, and one little motherless 
daughter. They are Protestants, and lived, 
as long as they could keep their comforts, 
in Jreland. He was a banker, and a cor- 
respondent of the Right Hon. N. Vansit- 
tart, and George Canning, Esq. while the 

joung sons were the dandies of Dublin; but 
Sie the father is a store-keeper, and the 
sons are cooks, housemaids, carpenters, and 
drudges for all work. He brought consi- 
derable property away. He has bought no 
land, and professes to dislike the prairies and 
America generally. He would have bought 
from Mr. Birkbeck, but could get only a 
“cup,” that is, a swamp. He says his funds 
are yet entire, aud he means to leave the 
country, and live in England, in a garret, 
in either London or Dublin, rather than re- 
main here.”’ 

**In the afternoon I called on Mr. Cow- 
ling, late of Spalding, Lincolnshire, who, 
with his brother, is settled on a corner of a 
quarter-section, living without any female, 
and fast barbarizing, in a most miserable 
log-cabin, not mudded, having only one 
room, no furniture of any kind, save a mi- 
serable, filthy, ragged bed for himself and 
his brother, who is lamed, and prostrated 
on the floor, by a plough-share, and who, 
though unable to move, yet refuses a doc- 
tor. Both were more filthy, stinking, rag- 
ged, and repelling, than any English strol- 
ler or beggar ever seen; garments rotting 
off, linen hed, h and un- 
washed, for, I should think, a month.” 

We believe we have already extract- 
ed sufficient to prove that America and 
her boasted prairies are not so enviable 
as generally represented ; and we consi- 


der that the Public is much indebted to 





the Author of this Work for the frank 
and ingenuous manner in which he has 
exposed the delusion, We scarcely 
need inform our readers that he was 
glad to return to his native soil, and 
ive up all idea of emigrating to the 
ck settlements of America—prefer- 
ing the comforts of an a fire- 
side, and the protection of those laws 
which are extended, with equal jus- 
tice, to the prince and the peasant. 


a 
82. Notes during a Visit to Egypt, Nubia, 
the Oasis, Mount Sinai, and Jerusalem. 
By Sir Frederick Henniker, Bart, 8vo. 


pp. 340. 


THIS very lively Traveller tells us 
in his Preface, that the amusements 
of drawing and shooting prevented him 
the trouble of making long notes, and 
that part of his papers has been lost. 

‘« With respect to the scene of my tra- 
vels, I did not advance beyond the neigh- 
bourhood of the second cataract, aud I made 
but a short visit to the Oasis, Mount Sinai, 
and Jerusalem. As to the subject, I may 
observe, that my delight was rather in Na- 
ture than in works of Art: of the latter, 
indeed, I have not omitted the name of any 
object, and have particularly mentioned such 
features as sufficiently interested me while 
on the spot to take drawings of it. In speak- 
ing of the people, I am, perhaps, in some 
few instances, deceived, either by vulgar er- 
rors or by wantonness: but, in general, I 
have related only such anecdotes as appeared 
to me characteristic, and such as I practi- 
cally learnt.” 


A fair sample of his style is that 
—- describing his voyage from 
Maita : 


**In so long a traject as from Malta to 
Egypt, a landsman has a right to expect a 
weather adventure, but not when the stars 
are unusually bright and beautiful. ¢ All 
that glisters is not gold;’ the breeze that 
removes the clouds from Heaven, ruffles the 
surface of the deep. About midnight 1 
found my head knocking itself against either 
side of my birth, as if it was not my own; an 
awful bell was summoning all hands upon 
deck—‘ hear it not, Duncan’—pumps going, 
brandy going, and so was my breath, no 
* ws triplex’ to keep my heart in its proper 
place; the pitching of the vessel had the 
same alarming effect, as descending the 
mountains of pleasure in the jardin Beaujon 
at Paris; I shall never again call Saint Peter 
coward; I repent of having with you, in the 
straits of Messina, abused Virgil for exag- 
Ferating Scy!la and Charybdis ; i now think 


omer more unpardonable for attempting to 
express the threats of the sea in one word.” 


As 
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As we have not room for many ex- 
tracts, we shall at once make a short 
cut to Jerusalem, and quote our Au- 
thor’s description of it: 


«¢ Jerusalem is called, even by Moham- 
medans, ‘The Blessed City’—the streets 
of it are narrow and deserted—the houses 
dirty and ragged—the shops few and for- 
saken—and throughout the whole there is 
pot one symptom of either commerce, com- 
fort, or happiness.—‘ Is this the city that 
men call the Perfection of Beauty, the Joy 
of the whole earth ?’ 

*“‘The town, which appears to me not 
worth possession, even without the trouble 
of conquest, is walled entirely round; it is 
about a mile in length, and half a mile in 
width, so that its circumference may be 
estimated at three miles; in three quarters 
of an hour I performed the circuit. It 
would be difficult to conceive how it could 
ever have been larger than it now is; for, 
independent of the ravines, the four out- 
sides of the city are marked by the brook 
of Siloa, by a burial place, at either end, 
and by the hill of Calvary; and the hill of 
Calvary is now within the town, so that it 
was formerly smaller than it is at present. 
The best view of it is from the Mount of 
Olives ; it commands the exact shape, and 
nearly every particular, viz. the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, the Armeniun Convent, 
the Mosque of Omar, St. Stephen’s Gate, 
the round topped houses, and the barren 
vacancies of the city. Without the walls 
are a Turkish burial-ground, the tomb of 
David, a small grove near the tombs of the 
kings, and all the rest is a surface of rock, 
on which are a few numbered trees. The 
mosque of Omar is the Saint Peter's of Tur- 
key, and the respective saints are held re- 
spectively by their own faithful, in equal 
veneration. The building itself has a light 
pagoda appearance ; the garden in which it 
stands pies a iderable part of the 
city; and, contrasted with the surrounding 
desert, is beautiful; but it is forbidden 
ground, aud Jew or Christian entering with- 
in its precinct, must, if discovered, forfeit 
either his religion or his life. Lately, as a 
traveller was entering the city, a man snatch- 
ed part of his luggage from the camel, and 
fled here for shelter. A few days since a 
Greek Christian entered the mosque; he 
was a Turkish subject, and servant to a 
Turk; he was invited to change his reli- 
gion, but refused, and was immediately 
murdered by the meb. His body remained 
exposed in the street, and ea passing Mus- 
sulman, kicking up the head, exclaimed— 
‘That is the way I would serve all Chris- 
tians.” One of the methods of justifying an 
assault, and of extorting money, is by swear- 
ing to have seen a Christian in the mosque, 
or to have ‘heard him blasplheme the Pro- 
phet; and false witnesses tv the fact are 





very readily found. In my ascent up the 
Mount of Olives, a slave amiased himself by 
pelting me with stones; and, om propeed- 
ing to punish him, my attendant called me 
off from the pursuit, and told me that 
Blackee would probably swear to have heard 
me blaspheme the Prophet; and elaves are 
doubly protected—by > sg and by theis 
masters. 

*¢ The fountain of Siloa is so inconsider- 
able, and water altogether so scarce, that 
when my frieud, Mr. Grey, inquired the 
way to it, the person refused to tell him, 
giving him as a reason—‘ You will write 
it in your book, aud I vow to God that we 
shall have no water next year.’ 

*«The tomb of David is held in great re- 
spect by the Turks, and to swear by it is 
one ofthe most sacred oaths. The tomb 
of the kings is an inconsiderable excavation 
in the rock : three small chambers, in which 
are receptacles for the coffins; the lid of a 
sarcophagus, of tolerable workmanship, re- 
mains yet unbroken, as also a stone door. 
In the Aceldama, or field of blood, is a 
square building, into which are thrown the 
bones of strangers who may happen to die 
there. This side of the mountain is pock- 
marked with sepulchral caves, like the hills 
at Thebes: concerning these Dr. Clarke 
has made mention. The burial place of the 
Jews is over the valley of Kedron, and the 
fees for breaking the soil afford a consider- 
able revenue to the governor. The tomb of 
Jehosophat is respected ; but at the tomb of 
Absalom every Jew, as he passes, throws a 
stone, not like the Arab custom in so doing 
to perpetuate a memory, but to overwhelm 
it with reproach: among the tombs is one 
having an Egyptian torus and cornice, and 
another surmounted by a pyramid on a 
Grecian base, as if the geniuses of the two 
countries had met half way. There is, how- 
ever, nothing so disagreeable in these com- 
binations, as in the deviations from architec- 
ture by Mr. N. The burial-place of the 
Turks is under the walls, near St. Stephen’s 
Gate : from the oppesite side of the valley, 1 
was witness to x 8 ceremony of parading a 
corpse round the mosque of Omar, and thea 
bringing it forth for burial. I hastened to 
the grave, but was soon driven away. As dar 
as my ‘on dit’ tells me, it would have been 
worth seeing: the grave is stsewn with red 
earth, supposed to be of the Agar Damas- 
cenus, of which Adam was made; by the 
side of the eorpe is placed a stick, and the 
priest tells hin that the Devil will tempt him 
te bacome a Christian, but that he must 
make good use of his stick; that his trial 
will last three days, and that he will then 
find himself in a mansion of glory, &c. 

**The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is a 
small unworthy building: it is held in re- 
yey by the Turks, inasmuch as they allow 
that our Saviour was a holy man, and it is 
guarded by them, as they derive great be- 
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néfit by a poll-tax levied upon pilgrims at 
admission. It is the sceme of hypocrisy, 
brutalization, and contention. The mira- 
cle of calling fire from heaven is more pal- 
pable, and is more unpardonable, than the 
melting of the blood of St. Januarius: the 
orgies that take place upon the oceasion, 
are worse than Bacchanalian, and the ha- 
tred existing between the Greek and Latin 
Christians is diabolical: there was lately an 
ttempt to e the latter in the very 
Church *. The Greeks, having most money 
te pay the Governor, have the greatest pos- 
sessions in the building, and they have at 
present immured the tomb of Geoffroi : 
every stone is contended for by rival par- 
ties, and becomes a source of wealth to 
Mohammedans. The Jew may not pre- 
sume to enter even the court-yard of the 
temple; I saw one unfortunate wretch 
dragged in, and, before he was kicked out, 
he was severely beaten by both Christians 
and Turks. These outcasts are so tho- 
roughly despised, that an angry Arab will 
sometimes curse a man by calling him, ‘ you 
Jew of a Christian.’ 

«< The on dit that conducted me through 
the regular routine, pointed out first the Via 
Dolorosa, by which our Saviour carried the 
cross; and here was the house of Pilate ; 
and here was the prison of Peter; and, 
among various identical places, were those, 
where Stephen was stoned, where Judas 
betrayed his master with a kiss, where our 
Saviour composed the Lord’s Prayer, and 
whence he ascended into heaven. But 
there is no box of sweetmeats, no museum 
of relics; no Virgin’s garment, as at Aix-la- 
Chapelle ; no part of the crown of thorns, 
as in the Church of St. Cecelia at Rome ; 
no vessel full of the Virgin's milk, as in the 
Basilica di S. Croce. There is scarcely one 
visible object, excepting part of the pillar 
to which our Saviour was bound, and even 
this is rather to be felt than seen; you are 
allowed to touch it with a stick, and to see 
if you can, bya rushlight. I wished, but in 
vain, to discover if it were of the same ma- 
terial as that shown at Rome, and to which 
is attached the same account. 

“© As iu Greece there is not a remarkable 
hill without a fable, so in Palestine there is 
not a cave nor a stone without some histo- 
rieal aneedote from the New Testament. 
The generality of pilgrims to Jerusalem are 
Greeks ; they bring acceptable offerings, 
and are prebably unable to read: and, 
therefore, the method of the eicerone to 
make them acquainted with the life of our 
Saviour is commendable: even the Old 
Testament is not forgotten, though Titus 
is: the pool of Beersheba and David's 
Tower are still pointed out to believing pil- 
¢tims. There beea but little variation 


* On this. subject see a curious Letter 
from Sir Joha Fiach, part i. p. 492, 
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in enumerating the objects of curiosity for 
the last 200 years, whether in Latin, Ita- 
lian, French, or English : Quaresmius is the 
most copious and correct, ald Maundrell 
the most unaffected, and Chateaubriand the 
most enthusiastic. The best description of 
the town is by Jeremiah. 

** A cave on the Mount of Olives is point- 
ed out as having been the abode of the 
Apostles, and from this spot I took a draw- 
ing of Jerusalem: while at my occupation, 
some men commanded me to give up the 
pepe but they were not armed. An Eng- 
lishman was found drawing near the walls, 
and carried before the Governor, who im- 
mediately ordered him a pipe and coffee,” 

The drawing of Jerusalem, to which 
our author alludes, is a very interesting 
one, and is one of the embellishments 
of the present volume. 


on oe 
83. A Sermon, preached in Bedford Chapel, 
Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, for the Be- 
nefit of the Society for the Improvement of 
Prison Discipline, and for the Reformation 
of Juvenile Offenders, on Sunday, May 
25,1823. By George-Henry Law, D.D. 
F.R. and A.S. Lord Bishop of Chester. 

4to. pp. 15. Rivingtons, 


EQUALLY attentive to the duties 
of his sacred function and to the calls 
of humanity, this excellent Prelate has 
condescended to advocate the cause of 
a Society established for the joint pur- 
pose of employiug and relieving the 
unfortunate inhabitants of a Prison; 
and in a concise but forcible and 
impressive Discourse, has pointed out 
the utility of such an Institution, The 
text is from Hebrews vi. 10.—The Ser- 
mon is published at the request of the 
Committee; to whom it is inscribed, 
with an apology, which the Reader 
will think scarcely necessary. 

‘lam fully aware,” says the good Bj- 
shop, ‘‘ that the haste with which the Ser- 
mon was composed, during the short inter- 
vals of leisure which the week afforded, will 
need the greatest candour and indulgence, 
on the part of my readers.—If, however, by 
the blessing of God, I may be made an hum- 
ble instrument in furthering the views of the 
Prison Discipline of the Society, it willever 
be to me a source of the purest satisfaction, 
that I gave up my own judgment in defer- 
ence to yours ; and with aa ardent prayer for 
the success of your invaluable Institution.” 


— 

84. The Christian Religion made plain, or a 
Dissuasive from Methodism ; with an Ap- 
pendix suljoined, in three parts ; the first 
on the probability of Punishment being cor- 
reclive, rather than vindictive and ever- 

lasting ; 
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lasting ; the second, on the Resurrection of 
the Last Day ; the third, onthe Trinity, &c. 
By the Rev. Richard Boucher, Rector of 
Bright Waltham, Berks. 8vo. pp. 153. 


THIS is an eccentric, but able pub- 
lication ; and throws out new lights. 
The injury which Christianity has re- 
ceived froin the vulgar notions of Hell 
punishment is incalculable, because it 
1s revolting to common sense. We are 
justified in making this observation. 

he deepest and soundest divines aver, 
that we are not authorized by Scrip- 
ture fo say any thing precisely con- 
cerning the modes of future happiness 
or punishment. 

Gat Author observes (p. 88), that 
any vulgar notion insults the goodness 
of God, and deprives Man of the dis- 
position to praise his Maker, which he 
ought to feel, and pronounces that Ma- 
ker a vindictive being, who is pleased 
with evil for the sake of evil. He adds, 

«‘ The words — eternal — everlasting —for 
ever and ever—are commonly used through 
the Scriptures in a limited sense, to denote 
temporary duration, or long continuance. 
Even olam—which we render for ever, im- 
plies a limited time in the instance of the 
land of Canaan. When—olam—denoteth 
eternity, God only is the subject. Exodus, 
chap. xv. verse 18. ‘The Lord shall reign 
for ever and ever.’ To annex any other 
sense to the above words than temporary, 
when applied to punishment, is full of im- 
piety.” pp- 94, 95. 

Our Author proceeds to observe, 
that we cannot predicate eternity of 
any thing, but God himself; and that 
the attribution of such a property to 
fire, or any other material substance, 
is to put it out of the divine con- 
troul (p. 96), and make it a coexist- 
ent necessary being in se. Thus far 
Mr. Boucher. 

It is most certain, that the Fathers 
did use an allegorical interpretation of 
the figures employed by the Prophets ; 
and this they thought the right mode 
of finding out the meaning, wherein 
the prophetic style, i.e. one made up 
of figures, was employed. (See Ham- 
mond on the New Testament, p. 948). 
The last Author says, that the words 
burning, in Dan. vii. 11, his body 
destroyed and given to the burning 
flame, means no more than the trans- 
lation of the Monarchy from the Se- 
leucide to the Romans (Id. 935), and 
as the description of Hell, that the 
worm shall not die nor the fire le 
quenched, is a quotation from Isaiah 
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Ixvi. 24, i.e. a figure in the prophetic 
style, we have a fair right to assume, 
as a law of Theology, the following 
position, viz. that when phrases bor- 
rowed from the Prophets occur in the 
New Testament, they may legitimate] 
be understeod, according to the lati- 
tude in which the authors employed 
them. That this must be correct, is 
evident ; for St. John says in one place, 
that God the Father no man hath seen 
or can see; and yet, Rev. iv. 2, says, 
that he did see him; which passage 
is taken from Dan. vii. 9, and there- 
fore is not to be Uiterally construed, 
to the impeachment of his veracity. 


ik ae 


85. A Vindication of 1 John, v. 7, from 
the Oljections of M. Griesbach. The Se- 
cond Edition. To which are added a Pre- 
face in reply to the Quarterly Review ; 
and a Postscript in answer to a recent 
Publication, entitled Paleormaica. By 
the Bishop of St. David's. pp. 214. 


THE earliest testimony borne to the 
Apostolical doctrine of the Trinity, was 
the heresy of Simon Magus, who gave 
out that he was Gop Supreme, the 
Father among the Samaritans, the Sor 
amongst the Jews, and the Holy Spi- 
rit with regard to the Heathens; and 
to the confutation of this horrid blas- 
egy the Gospels and Epistles of St. 
John have a manifest relation. But 
as Professor Nares, (Three Creeds, 246) 
in our opinion post-dates Simon’s pre- 
sumption, we shall add here an ex- 
cerpt from Suidas, and from its curi- 
osity give it at large. However le- 
gendary it is, it will amuse our readers. 

“Nero, while a youth, studied with the 
Philosophers, and learned something of 
Christ, whom he thought to be then liv- 
ing. When he heard that he had been 
crucified by the Jews, he was enraged, and 
ordered Annas, Caiaphas, and Pilate, who 
was still prefect, to be brought before him 
in chains. Upon their appearance, he in- 
terrogated them as to what had been done 
concerning Christ. Annas and Caiaphas 
said, that they had delivered him up to the 
Laws; and that they were not guilty of 
Treason, for the Prator, by the authority 
invested in him, had done what he thought 
fit. Nero therefore being angry, threw Pi- 
late into prison, and dismissed Annas and 
Caiaphas. Then also Simon Magus flourish- 
ed; and when Simon and Peter were disput- 
ing, in the presence of Nero, Pilate was 
brought out of prison. Nero asks Simon, 
are you Christ ? Ves, was the answer. Then 


he put the same question to Peter, who re- 
plied, that he was not Christ, for he had as- 
cended 
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cended into Heaven, while he was standing 
by. Then he asked Pilate which of the two 
was Christ. Neither, he replied; for Peter 
was his disciple; and having been brought 
befure me, as such, I dismissed him, when 
he said that he did not know the man. But 
that Simon is utterly unknown to me, and 
has not the smallest resemblance to Christ ; 
for he is an Egyptian, corpulent, thick- 
haired, and black; in all respects a differ- 
ent looking man from the other. The Em- 

ror then being angry, turned Simon and 
Peer out of the Council, one, because he 
was a liar and impostor, the other because 
he had denied his master, and beheaded Pi- 
late because he had put so great a man to 
death, without the Emperor's order.” Hist. 
August. Ill. 359. 860. Ed. Sylburg. 

That this is a Legend, might be 
roved from authority, but as Suidas 
bred in the Eleventh Century, about 
1099, it shows an ancient tradition, 
and answers our purpose, as to the 
earliness of Simon’s in:posture. 

This heresy Providence seems to have 

rmitted for the purpose of producing 
the supplementary] Gospel, and the 

pistles of St. John ; and it is observ- 
able, that these did not originate in 
any objection to the doctrine, but a 
blasphemous perversion of it; and, of 
course, they do not apply to the de- 
nial, but the abuse of it. Admitting, 
therefore,'the authenticity of the dis- 
puted verse, if St. John says, There 
are three that bear record in Heaven, 
contrasted with the three witnesses 
upon earth, he might mean to show, 
that the real 77ri-une God was in hea- 
ven, whereas Simon was a Man, exist- 
ing upon earth. 

he verse in question is rejected, 

because it is only to be found in one 
manuscript; and because there never 
was a general and wilful corruption of 
the Scriptures. (See p. viii. ix.) But 
the dispute here is not of corruption 
or alteration, but of omission; and, it 
is most certain, that the first Chris- 
tians were not permitted to be ac- 
quainted with the mysteries of their 
religion, before Baptism. Augustine § 
de Cntochinandie rudibus gives us the 
formula of the ancient Catechism ; and 
all particulars concerning the respec- 
tive modes of treating the learned and 
i ant. If, therefore, copies of the 
Seriptures, with omissions, were the 
= ones permitted to Catechumens, 
and yet Tertullian and Cyprian quote 
the verse, our inference will be very 
different from that of the opponents 
of the verse, and very reasonably so, 
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because there are previous prelimina- 
ries to be established; the first, that 
the copies of the New Testament were 
necessarily perfect and complete ; the 
second, that the passages in the Fathers 
were not quotations; the third, that 
these Manuscripts were not Catechu- 
minal Manuals. These points we can- 
not settle *: all we know is, that the 
primitive Christians did not permit the 
ignorant to fathom their mysteries, and 
that the best part of the work of Mi- 
nucius Felix is lost apparently on this 
very account, because it might tell too 
much. 

The verse is said to have originated 
in a Latin gloss upon the eighth verse. 
(Pref. ix.) The Bishop of St. David's 
maintains the contrary in the following 
words, 


**The verse is absent from all Greek 
MSS. of St. John’s Epistle but one; it 
is absent from all ancient versions but one, 
and it is not quoted by many of the Fa- 
thers, where it was most pertinent to their 
subject to have quoted it. On the other 
hand, there is uo Greek MS. extant of the 
Catholick Epistles before the 4th, 5th, or 
6th century, to whichever of those centu- 
ries we are to ascribe the Alexandrine and 
the Vatican Manuscript; no Photinian or 
Adrian heretic objected to the Latin text, 
though quoted against them ; nor the Greek 
Church, though they objected vehemently 
to the interpolation of a single word in the 
Latin copy of the Nicene word; nor was 
any objection ever made to the verse till af- 
ter the commencement of the 16th century. 
To this negative external evidence for the 
verse, we have to add, the positive external 
testimony of one Greek manuscript of St. 
John's Epistle; the certainty of the exist- 
ence of the Greek text of the verse, when 
the prologue to the Canonical Epistles was 
written, whether in the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
or seventh centuries ; the quotations or ex- 
—— or allusions of Pseudo-Clemens, 

il, Dionysius of Alexandria, Diodorus of 
Tarsus, the direct citations of Eathymius 
Zigabenus in the Greek Panoplia of Caleias 
Bryennius. We have also the positive tes- 
timony of the most ancient version of the 
New Testament, and the citations of some 
of the most learned fathers, more ancient 
than any Greek Manuscript that omits the 
verse.” pp. xxvii. xxviii. 


No negatives can possibly prove af- 
firmatives ; nor do we admit the me- 
thod of proving the existence of mat- 
ters occurring in the first century by 





* We have not access to Libraries which 
contain the Fathers, at the time of writing 
this article. 


evi- 
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evidences from the fourth, when there 
exist quotations, which may show, that 
there are omissions in such latter evi- 
dences. No man pretends to say that 
the New Testament is complete. St. 
John says that the world could not 
contain all the books which might be 
written, &c. nor do the Gos Ts pro- 
fess to be a Thesaurus. All that is 
meant by the Canon of Scripture is, 
that it is the work of its respective 
Authors; and written by inspiration. 
We are sorry to sce modern Theolo- 
gians taking modern Authors upon 
trust; and, with regard to the ques- 
tion before us, it is a combat of such 
several authors. Now it is a rule with 
us Antiquaries to judge of a passage in 
a Record by going as near as possible 
to the authors of the zra; and with 
regard to the question before us, it is 
singularly important, for not a MS. is 

id to anterior to the fourth cen- 
tury, and Arius flourished A.D. 337, 
with enormous influence ; and though 
the Scriptures might not be corrupted, 
we know that omissious did ensue. 

St. John wrote with an express al- 
lusion to Simon Magus; out in the 
second century was followed by Ter- 
talfian, a writer, whom Cassiodorus * 
calls “ Scriptor celeberrimus” of his 
gera. 

In that masterly defence of the Tri- 
nity, his Argument adversus Prax- 
eam, he says, ** Aiunt quidem et Ge- 
nesim in Hebraico ita incipere ‘ Jn 
principio Deus fecit sibi filium.” Hoe 
ut firmum non sit, alia me argumenta 
deducunt ab ipsa Dei dispositione, que 
fait ante mundi constitutionem, adus- 

me filii generationem, &c. p. 637. 
td. Rigalt.—Now it is observable, 
that Tertullian does not deny that 
such a text existed, and it is known 
to us that the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament are only abstracts of larger 
volumes. Not a word of this pretend- 
ed passage of Genesis exists in the Ca- 
non of Scripture, bat it is most cer- 
tain, that the ection of God the Son, 
so far as concerns us, not the exist- 
ence, was considered to have com- 
menced from the Creation of the 
World, by Tertullian ; and he beau- 
tifully illustrates w, ‘* Exivit autem a 
patre, ut radius ex sale,” p. 654, 
meaning to say, that if the Sun was 
eternal, Light was also eternal, whe- 
ther exhibited or not. In short, his 


* Chronicon sub Severo XVII. 
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beautiful illustration of the Trinity is 


as far satisfactory as it is possible ‘for 
human reason to elucidate that which 
no science can explain, because ‘* jn- 
finitorum non est ars.” 

«* Et sol et radius dus forme. sunt, sed 
coherentes. Ome quod prodit ex aliqua, 
secundum sit ejus necesse sit, de quo pro- 
dit, non ideo tamen est separatum. Se- 
cundus autem ubi est duo sunt. Et tertius 
ubi est tres sunt. Tertius enim est Spi- 
ritus a Deo et Filio, sicut tertius a ra- 
dice, fructus ex frutice. Et tertius a fonte, 
rivus ex flumine. Et tertius a sole, apex 
ex radio. Nihil tamen a matrice alienatur, 
@ qua proprietates suas ducit. Ita Trinitas 
per consertos et connexos gradus a patre 
decurrens, et monarchiz nihil obstrepit, et 
ceconomiz statum protegit.” p. 640. Ed. 
Rigalt. 

Upon the grounds mentioned we 
conceive, as Antiquaries going back 
to the doctrines of the zra, ‘that the 
Bishop of St. David's is perfectly right 
in maintaining a text, disproved only 
by negatives and unsound premises; in 
other words, the Canon of Scripture, 
where supported by the Fathers, may 
be complete; but witkoud thaé aid, no 
man is authorized to dispute a text; 
for what is the value of appeal to 
MSS. where iaterpolation is admitted. 
It is the duty of a Bishop to concede 


vothing upon erroneous premises. 


—@— 

86. Israel Vindicated, Leing a Refutation of 

the Calurmies propagated against the Jew- 

ish Nation. By Nathan Joseph, an Is- 
raelite. sm, 8vo. pp. 120. New York. 

WE have taken some notice of this 
extraordinary work, although publish- 
ed in America, on account of its cir- 
culation in England, and the great in- 
terest that it has excited among the 

ople to whom it specifically relates. 
Phe object of the Book appears to be 
clearly what its title expresses—a Re- 
futation of popular Calumnies against 
the Jews; but in the course of the in- 
vestigation of those causes of the ca- 
lumnies, the Author displays more 
learning than usually falls to the lot 
of such publications to contain. 

Mr. Social adopts the epistolary 
mode of writing, and comprizes his 
arguments in thirty-two letters, ad- 
dressed to a friend. The first two let- 
ters contain a brief account of the pro- 
ceedings of two Societies in New Y ork 
for Converting the Jews. The thitd 


is on the ailege.! intolerance of ‘Pro- 
testants, and couta‘ns many remarkable 
facts 
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facts on the history of the Reformed 
Christian Charch, not commonly 
known. Then follow several letters 
on the early history of the tribes of 
Israel, and their expectation of the 
“fessiah. What follows is chiefly a 
comparison between the Doctnne, 
Practices, and Miracles of the Jewish 
Nation and those of the Christian 
Church. The arguments used by the 
Author for the authenticity of the 
Jewish Religion, are full of learning, 


-and of entertaining historical informa- 


tion in general; but are, nevertheless, 
such as Christians of every denomina- 
tion must of course condemn, as fal- 
lacious, being founded on false views of 
theevidences of Christianity, and a total 
disregard of the striking characteristics 
and features of our Religion ; of whose 
evidences, and particularly of the mira- 
cles wrought in support of the true 
faith, the Author seems to have taken 
a very cutsoty and prejudiced view. 
The work, however, is possessed of 
merit, and coming from an Israelite, 
we must pardon a certain levity of ex- 
pression used towards Christian insti- 
tutions, which would be intolerable 
from the pen of any writer belonging 
to a less petsecuted race than the un- 
fortunate Jews always have been, and 
still are in sume countries, owing 
to the mistaken zeal of their Christian 


brethren. 
— @- 


7. Deviveations or Fontuitt Anpey. 
(Reviewed by a Correspondent.) 
(Concluded from p. 244.) 

Mra. RUTTER, though rather tardy 
in his appearance, now enters the 
field of contest, eager to encounter 
his veteran rival. In recording his 
feats, we shall adhere to out formet 
plan. Before we make any remarks 
on the deeds of these two rival cham- 
pions on the plains of FontHiLt, we 
shall state the contents of Mr. Rut- 
Ter’s work, as placed in the same or- 
der in which he has arranged them. 


Plate 1. A large folded Map of the 
Grounds enclosed by the Barrier Wall, &e. 
planned from an actual Survey.—2. A Plan 
of the Principal Story.— 3. Longitudinal 
Section.—4. Interior of the Great Western 
Hall.—5. The Great Drawing Room.—6. 
King Edward's Gallery, coloured—7. In- 
terior of St. Michael’s Gallery, coloured.— 
8, A Frontispiece, coloured ; representing 
an Altar-piece, &c. in which are introduced 
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Scriptural subjects in compartments. — 9. 
Section of the Grand Salon, Vestibules, 
Nunneries, &¢.—10. Specimens of the Ceil- 
ings.—11. View of the West and North 
Fronts.—12. View of the South Front.— 
13. View of the West and South Fronts. 


To the above thirteen Engravings, 
Mr. Rutter has added the following 
Wood-cuts, illustrative of the place : 

Vignette 14. A rich Achievement, 
charged with 36 of the principal quarter- 
ings of Mr. Beckford, with explanation.— 
15. View of the Entrance from 
Fonthill Bishup.—16. ‘The Eastern Postern 
Tower.—17. Groups of Articles selected 
from the rich Collection in the Abbey.— 
18. The Lamp of the Oratory.—19. Cor- 
bel of the South Oriel.—20, Fountain in 
the Court.—21. View in the American 
Gardens.—22. ‘The Norwegian Hut.—¢?s. 
A Scene in the Alpine Gardens.—24, The 
Boat-house and Bath.—The Church of 
Fonthill Giffurd.—26. High Park Lodge. 
—27. The Pavilion. —28. The Convent, 
which is interesting, as shewing the first 
idea of any building on the scite of the 
present Abbey, by the late J. Wyatt, esq: 

On comparing these decorative il- 
lustrations with those of Mr. Brit 
TON *, we find that the engraved plates 
of Mr. Rotter exceed in number those 
of Mr. Britton; and to which ate adds 
ed numerous Vignettes, cut on wood, 
reflecting great credit on Mr. Hughes, 
the Eugraver, who seems to ‘tone 
brought this species of art to the high- 
est perfection. ‘There are éwo colout- 
ed plates in each work, but those of 
Mr. Rutter may be considered supe- 
rior, both in choice of subject, and 
able execution ; they afford us a per- 
fect idea of the long-extended galle- 
ries of King Edward and St. Michael. 
Each author has also given us a view 
of the Grand Entrance and Staircase 
leading up to the Octagon ; but fortu- 
nately they have been taken in differ- 
ent points of view; the ove of Mr. 
Britton looking down the stairs to the 
Grand Avenue: that of Mr. Rutter 
looking upstairs towards the Octagon ; 
and of these two, we give the prefer- 
ence to Mr. Britton’s. Each has also 
given ground-plans of the Abbey, of 
which that of Mr. Ratter is the best. 


* Mr. Britton’s former Laurels may well 
compensate for the rivalry he has experi- 
enced on the present occasion. His ‘* Ar- 
chitectaral Antiquities,” and his ‘* English 
Cathedrals” have already éstablished his 


fame. Eb. 
With 
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With: regard to the views of the ex- 
terior, Mr. Britton has chosen his sub- 
jects from the N.W., 5. W., and S. E. 
Mr. Rutter from: the S. W. and N. 
and 5.W. and a general view from 
the West and South fronts; and these 
views (though of the same structure) 
differ materially from each other; on 
comparing the two works, we must 
decide in favour of Mr. Rutter. The 
S.E. view by Mr. Britton is very faint, 
and appears in an unfinished state. 

Each work has its Frontispiece ; that 
of Mr. Britton is very prettily arranged, 
and well outlined; but parts of it are 
taken from places distant from the 
Abbey: whereas that of Mr. Rutter 
is composed from a part of the Abbey 
itself, and is well coloured. 

Having mentioned the principal fea- 
tures of this singular Structure, we 
must not omit two plates which are 
to be found in Mr. Rutter’s book 
alone, i,e. the Grand Drawing-room, 


which has been fitted up with great” 


taste by Mr. Phillips since the year 
1822, and which probably has never 
been seen by Mr. Britton. This plate, 
with all the rich paintings, and other 
contents of the apartment, has been 
most admirably etched by CLecuorn, 
from a drawing of S. Whitwell, archi- 
tect. 

The other plate, which, perhaps, 
may be the most satisfactory one of 
the whole, is a ground-plan of the 
demesnes, in which every approach, 
road, drive, &c. &c. have been laid 
down from an Actual Survey: for the 
visitors at the, Abbey will naturally 
be as anxious to know the extent and 
plan of the demesnes, as of the struc- 
ture itself; and we are surprised that 
this very gy and necessary 
ag should have been omitted by 

r. Britton. 

Mr. Rutter has been very fortunate 
in the selection of his subjects, and in 
the artists he has employed, amongst 
whom Messrs. Higham and Cleghorn 
shine conspicuous. 

Mr. Rutter’s work contains more 
pages of descriptive matter than Mr. 

ritton’s; and is thus arranged. 1. 
The Approaches.—2. The Interior.— 
3. The Exterior.—4. Walks within 
and without the Barrier; with an Ap- 
pendix, containing Historical Notices 
of Fonthill Gifford, and of the for- 
mer Mansions; -Memoranda of the 


Origin and Progress of Fonthill Ab- 


bey *; and three Genealogical Ta. 
bles of the family of Becxrorp. 

Upon the whole, we pronounce this 
publication a very correct and able 
account of the Abbey and its demesnes ; 
and when we consider its many excel- 
lent illustrations, it cannot be esteém- 
ed a dear work. 

In concluding our review of these 
two elegant publications; we cannot 
but express our hopes that the: spirit 
of rivalry may not injure their sucecss ; 
they are both deserving encourage- 
ment, and may be considered as form- 
ing two parts of one entire work, il- 
lustrative of their common : object; 
and might very properly aceompa- 
ny each other. Many persons will, 
doubtless, wish to possess ali that has 
been written, or will be. written, 
respecting Fonthill Abbey. To these 
we recommend, that they unite the 
previous publications of Storer and 
Britton with that of Rutter, in which 
three works they will find every par- 
ticular respecting both the ancient 
and present state of this far-famed 
Abbey and demesne. 

Time will determine its ultimate 
fate: and it will suffice to say, that 
its exhibition for the last two years 
has attracted the general attention of 
the public, and that no visitor has re- 
turned from the Abbey without plea- 
sure and admiration. 


—a— 
88. The Songs and Batlads of Robert Burns ; 
including ten never before published ; with 
a preliminary Discourse, and illustrative 
Prefaces. 18mo. pp. 320. Clark, 
WITH how many delightful recol- 
lections is the muse of Burns associat- 
ed? Is there a Scotchman, whose bo- 
som does not glow with enthusiasm, as 
the native music of this “ child of 
song” vibrates on his ear? His me- 
lodious strains excite the most pleasing 
emotions of the mind, and captivate 
the soul by their simplicity and truth. 
Under these impressions, the Editor, 
whose name we understand to be J. 
Barwick, has undertaken to publish, 
in as cheap a form as possible, all the 
Songs and Ballads of his favourite 
Bard. He states that they are present- 
ed to the Public, with the view, more 
particularly, of introducing several 





* Mr. Rutter’s work has been consider- 
ably delayed by some important documents 
of the late Mr. Wyatt, relating to the ori- 
gin of this far-famed Abbey. 


pieces 
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pieces,-which have not hitherto ap- 
ao in aot : “ N 

Although there is perhaps too muc 
licentious freedom sarahene additional 
Ballads, they certainly bear evident 
marks of the genius and manner of 
Barns. They consist of the Postscript 
to Yestreen [ had a pint o’ Wine— 
The Patriarchs—Ye hae lien wrang, 
Lassie— Supper is na ready—The 
Union—Wbe'll kiss me now —The 
Fornicator—The Case of Conscience 
—Jacob and Rachael—and Donald 
Brodie. The. Editor observes that 
* most of these might have found a 
place in his Reliques, published b 
Cromek ; but that collector, as Wal- 
ter Scott observed, neither risked the 
censure, nor laid claim to the ap- 
planse which might have belonged to 
such an undertaking.” The truth is, 
we suspect that the freedom with 
which they are written has heretofore 
formed the priacipal objection to their 
publication. They appear chiefly di- 
rected against the Kirk of Scotland, 
whose intolerant spirit towards poor 
Burns is well known. The following 
** Postscript to yestreen,” was evidently 
penned in a moment of indignation 
against the Kirk. 

“The Kirk and State may join, and tell 

To do such things I mauna: 

The Kirk.and State may gae to h—, 

And I'll gae to my Anna, 

She is the sunshine o’ my e’e, 
To live but her I canna ; 
Had 1 on earth but wishes three, 

The first should be my Anna.” 

Mr. Barwick, who is a native of the 
‘land of Burns,” is an enthusiastic 
admirer of the Scottish muse. We 
are'informed that he has recently tra- 
versed his native mountains and glens, 
with all the ardour of a devotee, in 
quest of poetical reliques ; and we sin- 
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cerely hope, that he will, ere long, 
allow the Public the benefit of his 
researches. We are of opinion that 
the individual who transmits to pos. 
terity the sparkling corruscations of 
Caledonian genius, erects a monument 
more durable than stone. Whilst the 
national trophy, raised to the memory 
of Scotland’s favourite bard, will ne- 
cessarily moulder under the corroding 
hand of time, and be no more, his 
Works shall live in future ages, “‘ ere 
perennius,”” and eternally remain a 
bright memento of his name. 

The Preliminary Discourse, in which 
the amatory ideas of Burns are com- 
pared with those of Solomon, Ana- 
creon, and Sappho, is written with 
much energy, and displays consider- 
able talent in the. writer. The fol- 
lowing introductory paragraph evinces 
sentiments with which we entirely 
coincide. 

“<The Songs and Ballads of Burns are 
among the most valuable of his writings, 
and form an important addition to the E. 
rical compositions of his countty. They 
exhibit a warmth, a passion, and a vehe- 
mence, which never fail to strike and cap- 
tivate the mind. They embrace not only 
a felicitous choice of epithets, but also a 
happy combination of imagery. In short, 
they comprehend a complete picture of the 
voluptuous desires of the heart. Every 
chord that the poet touches vibrates the 
most glowing strains, and awakens the most 
agreeable emotions. We feel ourselves 
borne, as it were, on the notes of our na- 
tive music, to contemplate every tumult of 
passion—every impulse of beauty, youth, 
virtue, and joy—every record of lamenta- 
tion and sorrow,—of grief and despendency, 
of heroism and despair.” 

To render the edition complete, a 
Biographical Sketch of Burns is pre- 
fixed, and a useful Glossary is given at 
the end. 





89. Mr. Joun Mirrorpn’s Crimes and 
Horrors committed in Warburton’s Mad- 
houses is a work written in so violent and 
evidently exasperated a style, that but for 
the two following considerations, it would 
not have been noticed by us. The respect- 
ability of Lord Redesdale’s family entitles any 
production from the pen of one of its 
members to consideration. 2dly. Among a 
vast number of facts which the violence of 
the author’s feelings may have coloured, 
there must be some truths, and if one tenth 
part of what is stated in this little work be 
true, the matter demands the most serious 
Parliamentary investigation. 


90. In the tragedy. of Sebastian, by H. 
Booru, there is an occasional sparkling of 
poetical genius, and some knowledge of dra- 
matic effect ; but as a whole it is heavy, 
cumbrous, and destitute of interest. Usurpa- 
tion instigated in its career and to its con- 
summation by female ambition, is no very 
original portrait, and suicide is the common 
lesson taught by modern Tragedians, as the 
mode of escaping from sublunary trials. 
There is too much of common-place in the 
language of the hero Sebastian, under every 
excitement; and the unredeemed villainy of 
Rinaldo is disgusting. 


91, In 
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91. In The Bride’s Tragedy, T. L. Bev- 
bors displays a fine originality. We hazard 
nothing in predicting his attainment to 
respectable standard of excellence; and we 
assert, that a brighter promise (not Chat- 
terton excepted) was never offered by youth- 
ful genius. 


92, We have here an attempt, in the 
Poem of Fulearo, or the Neapolitan Liber- 
tine, to resuscitate that which was utterly 
worthless whilst living —an attempt to re- 
store the abominations with which a great 
but mistaken genius would have deluged the 
land. We are thrice happy, that the power 
of mischief here is not equal to the will ; 
nor have we the least inclination to dispute 
the preposition contained im the second 
stanza of this immoral poem : 

**NowI am one of these (wits) I must con- 
fess, 
And therefore print this poem like a fool.” 


93. Gonsalvo, a Tragedy, in five Acts, 
is sad trash. If it be the perilous experi- 
ment of an appeal from the Manager to the 
Public, or a rash determination ‘to print 
and shame the fools,” verily the author 
will have-his reward. This production is 
the true “* ducus a non lucendo,”’—as a drama 
most undramatic, as a poem most unpoeti- 
cal. In the spirit of kindness we recom- 
mend this author to abandon a pursuit for 
which he has not a single qualification. 


94. Popular Tales and Romances of the 
Northern Nations, are replete with all the 
ghost-dealing horrors peculiar to the tradi- 
tionary stories of the German writers. They 
consist of about a score of such tales as form 
an important feature in the literature of 
Germany. They profess not to pourtray 
human nature as existing in civilized society, 
but to depict the scenes of fairy life, where 
ghosts and hobgoblins, vested with Satanic 
powers, are for ever interfering with human 
affairs. Though some of the stories are 
not absolutely new, the majority of them 
may be pronounced as original, and from the 
lively interest which they convey, will doubt- 
less long maintain a deserved popularity. 


95. Mr. Dattas’s Sermons on the Lord’s 
Prayer are instructive and edifying. In the 
1Xth Sermon, p. 196 seq. we differ from 
him. We had rather that, instead of say- 
ing (p. 201) that ‘temptations or trials 
come from God,” he had substituted “ are 
permitted by God,” and not corrected it into 
this sense by a long paragraph in page 202. 
Hearers often take up detached sentences 
only, and spoil the whole of a discourse by 
so doing. 


96. Mr. TF. Comet has published a se- 
cond edition, with additions, of his Walk 
through Leicester; the first edition of 
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which we noticed in vol. yxxrv. 1225. “It 
is chiefly designed as a Guide to Strangers, 
containing a description of the town and its 
environs, with remarks upon its history and 
antiquities. It is dedicated **to the inha- 
bitants of Leicester,” and we are glad to 
see that Mr. Combe “ rejoices in’ their 
support, and feels their liberality.” 


97. Affliction, or the Blessings of God 
manifested, as a pious effusion we can con- 
scientiously and warmly recommend. The 
profits of it are devoted to a charity. 


98. We have had occasion before to 
speak favourably of Mr. C. Wess, and the 
present work, entitled, Summer, an Invoca- 
tion to Sleep, Fairy Revels, &c. does not 
call upon us to retract our opinion. 


99. The School Prayer Book is a week's 
course of prayers for the use of schools and 
young persons, and a few on particular oc- 
casions; to which are added the Collects 
throughout the year, &e. &e. It is an 
excellent compilation. + 


100. Mr. Wuirs, in his Arithmetic, ap- 
pears to be a perfect Bonnycastle; and the 
improvements here proposed to his pupils, 
especially numeration in decimals te accom- 
pany the simple rules, are, with many other 
things, very good; but by what means he re- 
duces them to the comprehension of chil- 
dren we know not. 

101. Influence and Example, like other 
novels, is a stage-coach conveying young 
passengers to the town of Matrimony. The 
tale is lively, romantic, and pleasing. 


102. Sermons, by the Rev. W. Srow- 
DEN, are logical and shrewd; witness ‘the 
following argument against the absurd’ pre- 
judice of withholding education from the 
“ened **You know that every man is at 

eart a warm friend to education. By the 
earnest solicitude which he evinces to pro- 
cure it for his own offspring, he demonstrates 
most convincingly his high sense of its va- 
lue and importance.” P. 57. 


103. We sincerely respect Mr. Herr, 
for his amiable Miscellanies in Prose anid 
Verse, and are sorry to read his account of 
the city of Lincoln, which he calls (p. 296) 
**a very hot-bed of disloyalty and sedition.” 


104. Remarks on the late Count Volney's 
New Researches into Antient History, by the 
Rev. J. B. Emmett, is a strong argumen- 
tative tract; but why employ a steam-en- 
gine to snuff out a candle ? The opinions of 
the Count upon theological subjects are not 
worth a straw. 

105. Hints to Mothers on the Cultivation 
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of the Minds of Children, in the. spirit of 
Pestalozxt’s Method.—There is something 
ingenious in teaching even elementary ma- 
thematics to infants, by wooden cubes, tri- 
angles, lines on slates, &c.; but there is one 
proviso, that the mother must kuow some- 
thing about the science herself. The prac- 
tice might. be admirably adopted by idle 
mothers; but the author does not seem to 
recollect, that he prescribes such a tremen- 
doys fag.to them, that the most powerful 

inciple in all nature, indolence, will pro- 

bly baffle his view, however meritorigus. 
Nevertheless, his plan may be partially acted 
upon, without exciting terror. 

106, Mr. Lewin's Sermon on the Na- 
tional Schools is appropriate and impressive. 
It makes a proper distinction between edu- 
cation for the mere purpose of bestowing 
wledge, and that which inculeates edify- 


ing 


107. Jn The General Gazetteer, or Geo- 
ope Dictionary, much information is 
collected in a convenient form. The most 
approved Gazetteers constitute the ground- 
work of the compilation; to which are add- 
ed the discoveries of all our modern navi- 
gators and travellers. The important revo- 
lutions which have taken place on the con- 
tinent are succinctly detailed; and particu- 
lar attention appears to have been paid to 

great changes in North and South Ame- 
rica. Several valuable maps, from the latest 
authorities, are introduced. 





108. Universal Stenography, uy Mr. S. 
Taytor, i ved by Mr. W. Haroine, is 
scarcely warth notice, farther than to state 
that it is beneath criticism. Any body 
might invent a dozen sueh systems; but it 
would require a dozen ingenious men to read 
one of t ; for who would suppose that 
diy, or any such abbreviations, could be 
comprehended without great difficulty ? 


109. The School for Sisters furnishes a 
good. lesson to girls, of the advantages of 
teal religious principle, sweetness of tem- 

r, and steady reflecting prudence. The 
no disappointed by the death of her 
lover, resolves upon old maidery, and be- 
comes mother and schoolmistress to a niece ; 
beth which characters she supports adini- 
rably. Some excellent rules bor managing 
infants are given, from p. 218 to p. 225. 
No romantic expectations of impracticable 
felicity are inculcated in this novel; and 
though we think it a great loss to society 
for good girls not to become wives and mo- 
thers, yet proxy-mammas may. bring up 
children better than mothers, because they 
ave less likely to impede wise education by 
spoiling them, and by that weakness which, 
from human imperfection, attaches to the 
finest affection of nature, maternal love. 
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110. Chemical Recreations consist of a 
series of amusing and instructive experi- 
ments, to which are prefixed the first lines 
of Chemistry, illustrated by several engrav- 
ings. It is certainly a very neat and te 
edition, and well deserving of general circu- 
lation, 

111, Mr. Macot’s French Master cannot 
fail of being useful, as a good introduetion 
to the Grammar of Chambaud, which is too 
hard and minute for beginners. 





112. A work, entitled Memoirs of a young 
Greek Lady, has been published by a per- 
son styling herself Madame Pauline Ade- 
laide Alexandre Panam. It has made a 
great noise on the Continent, and is now 
translated into English. She represents 
herself as French by birth, the danghter of 
a Grecian couple, who in 1780 fled from 
Smyrna to Marseilles, where her father 
died a few years after she was born. At the 
age of 14 she was seduced, as she alleges, 
by the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg, the 
brother of Prince Leopold: and the book 
which she now publishes is filled with de- 
tails of the cruel and injurious treatment 
which she states herself to have received 
from his Serene Highness, A letter pur- 

orting to be written by the Marshal Prince 
le Ligne, advises Madame Panam to give 
her complaints to the Press.—From the re- 
ports which have been made of the work 
upon the Continent, and among the higher 
cireles in England, one would imagine that 
it was nothing more than a personal and 
scandalous attack upon the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and his family. 


113. The Shepherd's Boy of Snowdon Hill, 
by W. Gagniner.—The moral of this tale 
inculcates integrity and industry, which con- 
duct the Shepherd’s Boy through many 
hardships and difficulties to great riches and 
honour. 





114. The History of Tom and Charlies, or 
the Grinders, shows the wisdom of trust- 
ing in the Supreme Being in the hour of 
affliction, and of shunning the company of 
wicked men. It is similar to the Industrious 
and Idle Apprentices. Tom was a most no- 
torious wicked character, and the supposed 
murderer of his master. Charles was a good 
apprentice, and served to console his master 
and his mistress in their troubles. The 
consequence was, Charles became a rich 
man, and Tom a wicked outcast, till Pro- 
videace checked him in his mad career. 





115, Some Blank Tables have been print- 
ed by Darton and Harvey for the purpose 
of promoting more generally the practice of 
keeping Registers of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, and are intended to be bound up 
with the Family Bible, according to a mode 
adopted some years ago in America. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
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Ersteppvop.—The Eisteddvod, or Con- 
gress of the Welsh Bards, lately took place 
at Carmarthen, and was most brilliantly at- 
tended.—Lord Dinevor, President of the 
Cambrian Society of Dyved, was in the chair, 
anit’ by his side sat the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s, the Patron of the Society. The suc- 
cessful candidate for the poems op ‘¢ St. 
David's College,” and ‘* on the recent vic- 
tories gained by the Greeks over the Turks,” 
was the Rev. Daniel Evans, M. A. Fellow 
of Jesus College ; and the successful candi- 
date for the verses composed on “ Sir Gruf- 
fydd ab Nicolas,” one of the ancestors of 
Lord Dinevor, was the Rev. John Jones, 
M. A. of Christ Charch. 

The number of students at the University 
of Gottingen is one thousand four hundred 
and twenty, amongst whom are four princes; 
two hundred and seventy of them are occu- 
pied with theology, seven hundred and thirty 
with law, two hundred and twenty-five with 
medicine, and one hundred and ninety-five 


with philosophy and philology. 


Ready for Publication. 

The Lives of the Dukes of Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Brunswick, Ancestors of the 
Kings of Great Britain, of the Guelphic 
Dynasty; with Portraits of the most il- 
lusttious. By Sir Anprew Harumay. 

The Private Correspondence of the late 
William Cowper, Esq. now first published. 

The New Trial of the Witnesses; or the 
Resurrection of Jesus considered, on prin- 
ciples understood and acknowledged equally 
by Jews and Christians. 

The Approach of the Latter Days: in 
Four Dissertations on the following subjects: 
the Sword, or War, Pestilence, Famine, and 
Antichrist. 

Discourses suited to the Administration 
of the Lord’s Supper, agreeably to the 
Scottish Church. By tks ee. J. Brown, 

A Treatise on Subterraneous Surveying, 
and the Variation of the Magnetic Needle. 
By Tuomas Fenwick, Colliery Viewer and 
Surveyor of Mines. 

Introduction to the Study of the Ana- 
tomy of the Haman Body, particularly de- 
signed for the use of Painters, Sculptors, 
and Artists in general. Translated from the 
German of J. H. Lavarter, and illustrated 
hy 27 Lithographic Plates. 

Some Ancient Christmas Carols, with 
the Tunes to which they were formerly 
sung in the West of England. Together 
with two Ancient Ballads, a Dialogue, &c. 
Collected by Davies Gitzert, : R. S. 
F.A.S. &c. Second Edition. 

Forget Me Not, for 1824, containing 
twelve highly finished Engravings, and a 


great variety of miscellaneous pieces in 


prose and verse; forming altogether an aé- 
ceptable token of remembrance and friehd- 
ship, for the approaching festive season. 

Illuminated Pocket-Book : to be entitled 
Friendship’s Offering, or the Annual Re- 
membrancer, a Christmas Present, or New 
Year’s Gift for the Year 1924. 

The third Livraison of the Napoleon Me- 
moirs. Two more Livraisons will complete it. 

A Series of Sketches or Tales, entitled, 
*« Sayings and Doings.” 

Time’s Telescope for 1824, embellished 
with an emblematical Frontispiece, includ- 
ing a Medallion Portrait of Captain Parry. 

Law of Landlord and Tenant. By Mr. 
Tasram, of Cambridge. 

School Hours; or a collection of Ex- 
ercises and Prize Poems, composed by the 
Young Gentlemen under the tuition of the 
Rev. A. Burnaby, M.A. 

Three Panoramic Views of Port Jackson, 
New South Wales, with the Town of Syd- 
ney and the adjacent Scenery. Engraved 
by Fravett, from Drawings by Major Tay- 
lor of the 48th Regiment. : 

The principles of Forensic Medicine, &c. 
By J. G. Smirx, M.D 


Preparing for Publication. 

Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq. Secretary 
to the Admiralty during the reigns of Charles 
the Second, and James the Second, and the 
intimate friend of the celebrated John Eve- 
lyn: now first deciphered from the original 
MSS. written in short hand, and preserved 
in the Pepysian Library. The Journal com- 
mences immediately before the Restoration, 
(when Mr. Pepys sailed with Admiral 
Montagu to bring over the King from 
Breda), and is continued almost uninter- 
ruptedly for ten years. 

Charlton, or Scenes in the North of Ire- 
land. By Mr. Gamats, author of “ Sketches 
in Ireland.” 

The Ninth and Tenth Volumes of the 
Memoirs of George the Third, continued 
from the Peace of Amiens to the conclusion 
of the Regency. By W. Betsuam. 

A New Monthly Asiatic Journal, to com- 
mence on the first of January, entitled, 
** The Oriental Herald, and Colonial Ad- 
vocate.” By Mr. J.S. Buckincuam, late 
Editor of the ** Calcutta Journal.” 

Memoirs of the late Pope, including the 
whole of his private correspondence with 
Napoleon Buonaparte ; taken from the Ar- 
chives of the Vatican. By Mr. Beanarp 
Couen. 

A Treatise on Navi 
Astronomy. 


Naval 


tion and Nautical 
By Mr. Rivpte. 
ttles from 1744 to the Peace in 


1814, critically Revised and Illustrated. By 
Elements 
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Elements of the History of Civil Govern- 
ment, being a View of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the various Political Institutions 
that have subsisted throughout the World. 
By the late Jamas Tyson, Esq. 

Baron Otro M. Vow ee ~ 
long been employed on a great » on the 
Temple of Aral Epikurios, near Phigalia, 
in Arcadia, under the ruins of which, he 
and several Artists and Connoisseurs found, 
inthe year 1812, the celebrated bas-reliefs 
which are now in the British Museum. 

The Romaic Vade-Mecum, or Traveller's 
Pocket Companion; being a translation of 
Madame Genlis’ Familiar Conversations, 
into the modern Greek, English, and Jta- 
lian. By Maarianna, Caterina, and Te- 
rsa Macri, of Athens, assisted by natives 
of England and Tuscany ; for the support of 
themselves and mother, the widow of Pro- 
copio Macri, English Consul at Athens 
during twenty-six years. 

Letters between Amelia and her Mother, 
from the pen of the late Wittiam Comoe, 
 : author of the ‘* Tours of Dr, Syntax.” 

new division of the World in Minia- 
ture, containing ‘* The Netherlands,” with 
eighteen coloured engravings. 

Dr. Henperson’s History of Ancient and 
Modern Wines. 

Points of Misery. By C. Westmacott. 
With Illustrations by Cruikshank. 

A Practical German Grammar, for the 
use of Schools and Private Students. By 
Joun Rowsotuam. 

An Engraving of the curious Brass of 
Aane Fleming at Newark (date 1361), by 
Mr, W. Fowxer; with an account of it by 
Mr. Eow. James Witson of Lincoln. 

Writing made casy, concise, and legi- 
ble, with 15 Letters, including the Vowels, 
upon the most philosophical principles, and 
suited to any language. 

Observations on Debility; exhibiting a 
concise view of the History and Treatment 
of that Affection. By Dr. Suzarman. 

Aids to Reflection, in a series of Pruden- 
tial, Moral, and Spiritual Aphorisms, ex- 
tracted chiefly from the Works of Archbi- 
shop Leighton; with Notes and interposed 
Remarks, by S. T. Cotenince, Esq. 

Essays and Sketches of Character. By 
the late-Ricuarp Ayton, Esq. 

Imaginary Conversations of Eminent Li- 
terary Men and Statesmen, By Water 
Savace Lanpor, Esq. 

A Poem, entitled Clara Chester, by the 
Author of ** Rome,” &c. 

The Albigenses: a Romance. By the 
Rev. C, R, Maturin, author of * Ber- 
tram,” a Tragedy. 

A Midsummer Day's Dream. By Mr. 
Aruerstone, author of ‘‘ The Last Days 
of Herculaneum.” 

Montalyth, a Cumberland Tale. By Miss 
Jane Harvey, author of * Sensibility.” 

Fatal Errors and Fundamental Truths, 
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illustrated in a series of Narratives and Essays. 

St. Johnstown, or John Earl of Gowrie, 
a Novel, illustrative of Events in Scotland, 
during the reign of James the Sixth, and 
founded on the Gowrie Conspiracy. 





Manuscripts rELatine TO Durwam, &c, 
The following Manuscripts and illustrated 
Books, connected with the History and An- 
tiquities of the Counties of Yorkshire, Dur- 
ham, and Northumberland, have been lately 
wang by the Dean and Chapter of Dur- 
am. The fourteen volumes first mention- 
ed are in the hand-writing of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Randall, former! ond Master of 
Durham School and Vicar of Ellingham, 
and were bequeathed by that gentleman in 
1775 to the late George Allan, Esq. of 
Grange. The remaining books are chiefly 
transcripts or compilations by Mr. Allan, 
whose judgment and accuracy are well 
known. The Chapter have been long in 
possession of Dr. Hunter's Manuscripts, re- 
lative to the Diocese of Durham, and it is 
intended to s»bjoin a particular account of 
these two valuable Collections to the Cata- 
logue of their other ancient Manuscripts, 
which has been for some time in the press :— 
Nos. 1 and 2.—Two thick quarto vo- 
lumes, entitled ‘‘ Collectanea ad Statum 
Civilem et Ecclesiasticum Com. Dunelm. 
spectantia,” &c. These volumes contain 
numerous transcripts of ancient charters and 
other evidences from private sources, rela- 
tive to the civil and ecclesiastical history of 
the counties of York, Durham,. and North- 
umberland. There are few large estates in 
the county of Durham which they do not 
illustrate, and they abound with informa- 
tion, not only relative to the churches, 
chapels, and chantries of the county, but 
most particularly to the Cathedral of Durham. 
Nos. 3 and 4.—Two folio volumes, con- 
taining Inquisitions on the death of freehold 
tenants of the See of Durham, from the 
time of Bishop Beaumont (1330) to the 
time of the Usurpation. These Inquisitions 
post mortem, which give the descent and 
tenure of most of the estates in the County 
Palatine from the above early period, were 
transcribed in the middle of the last century, 
from the originals in the Bishop’s Exchequer. 

Nos. 5 and 6.-—-Two thick quarto volumes, 
relative to the ecclesiastical history of the 
County of Northumberland. They contain 
references to endowments of churches, lists 
of incumbents, extracts from ancient eccle- 
siastical visitations, church notes, epitaphs, 
traditionary information, and other valuable 
matter. 

Nos. 7 and 8.—Two thick quarto volumes 
of a similar nature, relative to the ecclesias- 
tical history of the County of Durham. 
With only this difference, that these vo- 
lumes contain copious extracts from an- 
cient parish registers, some of which no 
longer exist; as for instance, the parish re- 

gister 
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gister of Monkwearmouth, which was many 
years ago destroyed by fire. 

No. 9.—A quarto volume, containing an 
account of all the great officers of the See 
of Durham from the earliest period, with 
their patents of appointment, and many 
other valuable documents on the subject of 
their respective offices, with correct refer- 
ences to the Chancery Rolls of the Bishops 
of Durham, whence the information was ob- 
tained. This volume also contains a full 
account of the parliamentary representation 
of the County and City of Durham. 

No. 10.—A quarto volume of historical 
matter, relative to the hospitals of Sher- 
burn, Greatham, Kepier, Gateshead, Bar- 
nardcastle, and other institutions of a simi- 
lar nature in the diocese of Durham. 

No. 11.—A quarto volume, containing 
the transactions of the Officials and Vicars- 
General of the Bishops of Durham—an ac- 
count of the hospitals and nenneries in 
Newcastle—divers compositions between the 
Archbishop of York and the Church of 
Durham, connected with the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of Allertonshire. The volume 
concludes with a particular history of Dur- 
ham School from its foundation. 

Nos. 12, 13, 14.—Three thick quarto 
volumes, entitled Randall's Farrago—a mis- 
eellaneous collection of Evidences of a va- 
luable nature—patents of officers—grants of 
lands by early Bishops of Durham—copies 
of muniments in private hands, and nume- 
yous other documents which cannot easily 


be specified. 

No. 15.—A thin quarto volume, contain- 
ing notes relative to the repairs of Durham 
Castle and Deanery, and also to various dis- 
coveries of coins and other antiquities made 
near Durham; with extracts from private 
title deeds, and other antiquarian notices. 

No. 16.—Spearman’s Enquiry into the 
State of the County of Durham, interleaved 
with numerous valuable additions by the late 
Thomas Gyll, Esq. Temporal Chancellor of 
Durham. This volume contains also the 
article «¢ Durham” from the Magna Britan- 
nia, with many genealogical and historical 
notices by the same hand. 

Nos. 17, 18, 19, and 20.—Volumes 1, 
3, 4, and 5, of a book entitled Collectanea 
Dunelmensia. These volumes contain co- 
pious parochial collections, digested in al- 
phabetical order, Y the late George Allan, 
Esq. consisting of church notes, lists of in- 
eumbents, drawings of Roman aad other an- 
tiquities, epitaphs, extracts from parish re- 
gisters, terriers, notes of glebe lands, parti- 
cular accounts of foundation schools, toge- 
ther with numerous extracts from printed 
books; the whole interspersed with a variety 
of graphical illustrations. 

No. 21.—Historical Collections relative 
to the town of Darlington; a manuscript 
containing a variety of loval matters. 


No. 22.—The Hesaldic Visitation of the 
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county of York, ~— in 1665, and finished 


in 1666, by Sir William Dugdale, * Kat. 
seer = King at — —S above five 
undred pedi; of the nobility and gent 
of that poe par their joven bowing, 
emblazoned; a copy by the late Mr. Allan. 
The only other copy in existence belonged 
to the late Sir Mark Sykes. The original 
is preserved in the Heralds’ College, London. 

No. 23.—Two Heraldic Visitations of the 
County Palatine of Durham. The former 
by Flower, Norroy, in the year 1575, and 
the latter by Sir Henry St. George,’ in the 
year 1615, containing the pedigrees and 
arms of the nobility and gentry of the Pala- 
tinate at those periods ;~—together with 
several additional gtants of atms, pedigtees, 
and original letters. A copy by Mr. Allan, 
from a copy preserved at Wynyatd, and 
since lost. 

No. 24.—A miscellaneous volume of att- 
cient pedigrees of nobility, in narrative, 
with the arms richly emblazoned ; extracts 
from Domesday—original gtants of arms— 
and arms of Lincolnshire gentry. This vo- 
lume belonged, a — ago, to Ralph 
Thoresby, the historian of Leeds. 

No. 25.—Dugdale’s Monasticon Angli- 
canum, as far as relates to the county of 
Durham, beautifully transcribed by George 
Allan, Esq. 

No. 26.—A folio volume, containing the 
pedigree of the family of Talbot, in all its 
branches, with its descent from the familes 
of Thweng, Lancaster, Gifford, Stuteville, 
&e. &c.; with numerous extracts from an- 
cient deeds and escheats, and copies of all 
the evidences of the family from the time 
of the conquest to the reign of Elizabeth, 

No. 27.—A thin quarto, containing lists 
of Bishops, Priors, Deans, and Ptebendaries 
of Durham. 

No. 28.—Escheats and Tenures of the 
County of Durham—a short history of the 
See of Durham—three very valuable books 
of rates ; the first for the County of Dur- 
ham, dated in the year 1595; the second 
for the Shires of Norham, Island, and Bed- 
lington, in 1647; and the third for the 
County at large, dated in 1630. 

No. 29.—An index to those documents 
in Rymer’s Foedera which relate to the 
County of Durham—catalogues of Spear- 
man’s and Grey’s manuscripts—extracts 
from Ryley’s Placita Parliamentaria, and 
Madox’s History of the Exchequer, relative 
to the County Palatine. 

Nos. 30 and 31.—Two folio volumes of 
miscellaneous extracts from printed books. 

No. 32.—A folio volume of printed cases 
and private acts of Parliament; together 
with several copies of documents relative to 
estates in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
and County of Durham. 

No. 83.—Dr. Pegge’s véry curious Form 
of Cury, with manuscript notes, and an ori- 
ginal letter of the Author. 


No. 84. 
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No; 84.—Burton’s Monasticon Ebora- 
cense, with copious manuscript notes and 
illustrations. 

No. 85 (Folio).—Mann’s Manuscripts ; a 
miscellaneous volume, partly manuscript and 

ly consisting of scarce tracts in print, 
i to forfeited estates in 1715 and 
1745 ; together with various matters of in- 
terest relative to the quarrels between the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham and their 
tenants—and also to the Bishop's grand 
lease in Whickham and Gateshead. A va- 
luation of estates belonging to Roman Ca- 
tholics in the County of Durham, during 
the reign of George the First. 





Eneouisn Cuarters. 

That there might be a complete edition 
of the Statutes (which are now in progress 
of printing, under the sanction of Parlia- 
ment), the Royal Commissioners on Public 
Records caused the most extensive exami- 
nations to be made. For the purpose of 
examining all Charters, and authentic copies 
and entries thereof, ‘‘ a series of the Char-~- 
ters of the Liberties of England” being 
prefixed to this Collection, two Sub-Com- 
missioners have occupied one whole summer 
in making a progress through England and 
Ireland, to every place where it appeared 
such Charters, copies, or entries might be 
preserved ; and searches have been made 
successively at every Cathedral in England 
which was known to possess any such docu- 
ments, at the Universities, &c. They have 
made some most valuable and interesting 
discoveries. Besides the rare Chartularies, 
or collections of Charters, found in Roches- 
ter, Exeter, Canterbury, and other Ca- 
thedrals, in Lincoln Cathedral they also 
found ** An Origival of the Great Charter 
of Liberties, granted by King John, in the 
16th year of his reign,” in a perfect state. 
This Charter appears to be of superior au- 
thority to either of the two Charters of the 
same date preserved in the British Museum. 
From the contemporary indorsements of the 
word Lincolnia on two folds of the Charter, 
this may be presumed to be the Charter 
transmitted by the hands of Hugh, the then 
Bishop of Lincoln, who is one of the Bi- 
shops named in the introductory clause, and 
it is observable that several words and sen- 
tences are inserted in the body of this Char- 
ter, which, in both the Charters preserved 
in the British Museum, are added, by way 
of notes for amendment, at the bottom of 
the Instruments.” In Durham Cathedral, 
several Charters of the Liberties of England 
are preserved with great care; the Carta de 
Foresta, 2 Hen, III1., the earliest Charter of 
the Forest, &c.; the original and all au- 
thentic records of which were supposed by 
Blackstone to be lost. The collection of 
Charters thus formed will be found, as may 
be inferred, to differ from Blackstone’s edi- 
tion of the Charters in many particulars, as 
well as from all other printed-copies of the 

Gent. Mac. October, 1823. 
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Charters :—1st, In exhibiting a complete 
series of the Charters of Liberties, ted 
by the Kings of England, in which their 
origin and progress may be traced until 
their final and complete establishment in 
the 29th of Edward I.; edly, In procuring, 
in every instance, a faithful transcript from 
original Charters or entries thereof, in cha- 
racters representing the MS. with its con- 
tractions or abbreviations, so far as the 
same could be accomplished by printing 
types; 3dly, In affording opportunity to 
avoid many errors, which had crept even 
into the copies given by Blackstone in his 
edition of the Charters, &c.; 4thly, In pos- 
sessing Charters not before printed, viz.—I. 
The Charter 16th John, for the free elec- 
tion of Prelates, &c., which is particularly 
adverted to in the Magna Charta granted by 
that King: II. The first Charter of the 
Forest, granted 2 Henry III., now preserved 
in Durham Cathedral, &c.; ‘* the existence 
of which escaped the Researches of Black- 
stone,” 





Naroteon MS. 

One of the journals of Warsaw announces, 
that Count Dzialinski has brought to that 
city a small folio of from thirty to forty 
pages, entirely in the hand-writing of Napo- 
leon. The identity of the hand-writing is 
certified by Montholon, Mounier, and by 
the Duke of Bassano. The contents of the 
volume are several curious documents relat- 
ing to the History of France and of Europe, 
a paper upon the improvement of Turkish 
artillery, several fragments of the campaign 
of Italy, and, what is still more important, 
a plan of the first campaign in Spain, dic- 
tated by Napoleon to the Duke of Abrantes, 
and in the margin of which are several notes. 
The volume further contains several hitherto 
unknown documents relative to the settlin 
of lines of demarkation between France ~~ 
Austria. 





Ancient NEcROMANCY. 

In an Arabic Manuscript in the Royal 
Library at Paris, containing a description of 
Egypt, by Macrizy, a singular story is told 
in these terms :-— 

*« The remains of ancient magic are still 
to be found in the said country. The fol- 
lowing circumstance was related on this sub- 
ject by the Emir Tacktabag, who had been 
Governor of Kous, under the reign of Ma- 
homed Ben Kalaoun. Having arrested a 
sorceress, 1 ordered her to shew me a spe- 
cimen of her art. She replied, my greatest 
secret consists in charming a scorpion by 
pronouncing the name of a person x wo he 
is sure to sting, and put to death. Well, 
said I to her, I desire you to make the ex- 
periment on me. Accordingly she took a 
scorpion ; and after having done what she 
deemed necessary, she let Joose the animal, 
which began to pursue me eagerly, notwith- 
standing all my endeavours to avoid it. 
Having placed myself in a seat in the midst 
of a reservoir filled with water, the scorpion 

came 
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came to the edge, and endeavoured to reach 
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me. vnies could not succeed, he 
crawled up the wall of the saloon, and ad- 
vanced along the ceiling, until, having ar- 
rived at the spot immediately over me, he 
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dropped, and began to run towards me. As 
I had never lost sight of him, as soon as I 
perceived him at a short distance I gave him 
ablow which stretched him dead. After which 
I ordered the sorceress to be put to death.” 
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Cave ty Dromore. 


A very curious excavation in a solid rock 
has been lately discovered in Dromore. It 
appears that some labourers who had been 
employed in quarrying near the Old Castle, 
found within twelve yards of that ancient 
building, and on the very top of the rock, a 
circular aperture of three feet in diameter, 
into which large stones had been closely 
wedged, almost on a level with the surface. 
These impediments having been removed, 
several persons descended into the cavity, 
the dimensions of which were accurately 
taken by Mr. Welsh, of Dromore, and are 
as follows :—From the top of the aperture 
to the floor, four feet six inches; the floor 
is @ rectangle of twenty-four feet in length, 
by two feet six inches in width; the sides 
are perpendicular to the floor, and are three 
feet eight inches high. There is an offset 
at the top of the wall of four inches, from 
which the roof springs in a segment of a 
large circle, about three feet below the 
rock’s surface. On the floor were found 
several broken urns formed of coarse clay, 
and of different dimensions and forms, toge- 
ther with pieces of rotten wood, charcoal, 
human bones, and those of other animals, a 
part of each ef which is now in Mr. Welsh’s 
possession. It is obvious that this excava- 
tion in a solid rock had been formed, with 
infinite labour, to serve as a cemetery for 
the dead, It bel to that species of 
Leacht or Tamleachta, now called Kisde- 
vans, or, as the Irish literati write the words, 
Kisde bhana, which may be translated 
Death’s Coffer, and justly classed (not in 
magnitude, but in duration) with the enor- 
mous stone sepulchres, or ‘‘ eternal houses”’ 
of the Egyptians. These Kisde bhanas are 
commonly found to contain baked clay, 
burnt bones, charred wood, and adepous or 
fatty matter. The other species of Leacht 
(or stony sepulchre) may be found inclosed 
in any of our large cairns. Many of those 
eairns have been opened from time to time, 
and in each of them wes discovered that 
curious combination of ponderous stones 
called Druid’s Altars, so perfectly encircled 
by smaller stones, that no Priest could have 

hed them to use them as altars, 
Under these were found hones, urns, charred 
wood, &ce. Eochaid, who was King of Ire- 
land about 14 years before the birth of 
Christ, changed the eustom of burning into 
that of burying the dead, and thence ob- 
tained the name of Arvahm, i, e. the Grave. 
Dromore, in which this ancient cave and the 


old castle alluded-to gbeve are situated, lies © 
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in the Barony of Lower Iveach. Its origi- 
nal name was Ballenagalla, and under this 
denomination it was erected (by letters pa- 
tent of James the First, in the eighth year 
of his reign) into a manor, called the ma- 
nor of Dromore, with a court leet, court 
baron, free market on Saturday, and two an- 
nual fairs, to be held near the Church, 
where a great stone cross stood. Dromore 
(or rather Druimore) signifies the great 
ridge of a hill. Here St. Colman, an Irish- 
man, of the sect of the Arads, erected a 
Bishoprick in the sixth century. Usher 
states, that he was born in the year 516, 
and died in 610. He is mentioned by Col- 
gan, in his “ Triadis Thaumaturge,” p. 
113, 169, as the founder of Dromore, and 
by Ware, p. 267. An Episcopal house was 
built here by Bishop Buckworth, A.D. 1641, 
which was burned in the rebellion. The 
Right Rev. Dr. John Sterne, Bishop of 
this See, expended 3000/. in improvements 
in Dromore. But Dromore has been ren- 
dered remarkable for having been under the 
administration of those eloquent and pious 
mnery Dr. Jeremy Taylor and the late 
earned, revered, and admirable scholar, Dr. 
Percy. The mortal remains of Jeremy Tay- 
lor, and of his friend Dr. George Rust, are 
deposited in the same vault in Dromore Ca- 
thedral. It is not improbable that the cave 
described above was the burying-place of 
St. Colman, who is sometimes called Col- 
manuel, and sometimes Mocholmoc, by 
Irish biographers, but we have not leisure 
to ascertain this point. In the sixth cen- 
tury, the Irish had not altogether ceased 
from burning the remains of their dead, 
notwithstanding the edict of their former 
King. 
Antique Stongz rounp at Brip.ineton. 

There has been lately discovered in the 
Church of Bridli » a large slab of black 
stone, covered with ancient and very curious 
sculpture. Near the top are two singular 
looking figures, each a rude resemblance of 
the Dragon; under them the form of an 
old arch, with pillars, &c. of monastic ar- 
chitecture; still lower, a wolf and a crow, 
each reaching toward the top of a jar (this 
looks much like the cut at the head of a 
fable) ; under all, or at the lower end of the 
slab, is something in imitation of a lion, 
but very rude. The stone has been laid in 





the Church, tine immemorial, but has only 
been recently turned over; it is of about 
44 or 5 feet in length, about 3 feet broad at 
two feet at 
thick. 
CAPTAIN 
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CAPTAIN PARRY’S SECOND POLAR EXPEDITION, 


THIS interesting Expedition, which has 
so long and so intensely occupied the pub- 
lie attention, is at length returned; but 
without accomplishing its objects. On Sa- 
turday, the 18th of October, Capt. Parry 
arrived at the Admiralty, having landed at 
Whitby, whence the Furv and Heela con- 
tinued their progress to the Thames. 

Before entering into details we shall 
briefly state, by way of abstract, that in 
in 1821 the Expedition explored Repulse 
Bay, Sir Thomas Roe’s Welcome, Middle- 
ton’s Frozen Strait, and the neighbourhood, 
and, finding no passage to the Northward 
and Westward, wintered in the Southera bay 
of an island called Winter Island, in lat. 
66° 11’ long. 88°. In 1822 the Expedition 
pursued their attempt to the Northward, 
and examined all inlets towards the West, 
till they arrived at a strait which separates 
the Northern coast of America from what 

t. Parry considers to be clusters of 
islands, extending Northward towards the 
seene of his former voyage. They here 
found the ice fixed in that peculiar manner 
which indicates that it is perpetual, and not 
separated in any season, or under any cir- 
cumstances. e Expedition was therefore 
obliged to winter in lat. 69° 20’ long. 81° 50’. 
In the summer of the present year, finding 
the ice still fixed so as to preclude all ho 
of any farther progress, Capt. Parry thought 
it advisable to give up the attempt, and 
return to land. 

Both the Hecla and the Fury are in ex- 
cellent condition, eonsidering the nature of 
the perilous service in which they have been 
embarked; and the uniform health of the 
crews refiects the highest credit upon those 
who had to superintend the arrangements 
for their comfort, and direet the en.ployment 
of their time. They encouctered several 
very heavy gales in the high Northern lati- 
tudes, and were repeatedly exposed to great 
danger from the rapid drifting of immense 
fields of ice, many miles in circumference, 
and of considerable depth, which hurried 
them onward in an impetuous course. From 
the concussion of such stupendous bodies 
the ships occasionally received some injury, 
and were often lifted several feet from their 
level by the sudden violence of the contact ; 
but without encountering the imminent dan- 
ger to which the Dorothea, in Capt. Ross’s 
expedition, was said to have beeu exposed 
by the besetting action of icebergs. 

In the winter of 1821, after the ships 
had explored Repulse Bay, and selected a 
probable safe spot for their winter sojourn, 
the crews sat down in November—a dreary 
month in England, but sivgularly appalling 
in regions of the desolate latitude in which 
the Expedition had to winter —to amuse 
themselves as they could, until the ensuing 


spring again gave them the retarming in- 
fluence of the sun, and consequent partition 
of the icy barrier which enclosed them.— 
During the winter they saw no direct traces 
of human habitation; the land and the icé 
appeared one snowy and desolate surface ; 4 
few sea sowl, similar to those of Southern 
latitudes, were occasionally seen; the white 
bears were also now and then observed prowl- 
img upon the ice, and these animals and 
seals afforded, as often as they were ap- 
proached, some excellent sport for the 
sailors, in the limited rambles which they 
were allowed to enjoy from the ship, and 
the few huts which were constructed for 
greater convenience around them. The 
flashing of the aurora borealis was con- 
stantly as low as the horizon, The scienti- 
fic department of the Expedition was closely 
prosecuted during the winter season, Ob- 
servatories were erected near each ship, and 
we understand some important improve- 
ments, or, more properly speaking, new op- 
portunities of devetoping the data of astro- 
nomical investigation, have been accom~ 
plished by Mr. Fisher (of Cambridge) and 
the other gentleman employed in that in- 
teresting part of the Expedition, from the 
new situation in which they pursued their 
ingenious and useful inquiries. 

The crews, during the intervening months 
between November 1821 and April 1829, 
were occupied in the cheerful exercise of 
their own means of amusement, varied as 
circumstances permitted, always governed 
by excellent discipline, and directed with 
good feeling and temper: the great uses of 
exercise and employment were practically 
pursued by every means which coyld be re- 
sorted to in such a situation, and the result 
was most satisfactory. The sailors felt in 
the fullest extent the advantage of the ap- 
paratus on board for the transmission of hot 
air, which was communicated through the 
tubes between decks, and was always opera- 
tive; as well as the comfort of the cloth 
shoes which were provided for them ; 
they had clothing of every kind suited to 
the severity of the climate, and proper in- 
structions to escape the consequences of 
being frost-bitten. These instructions to 
the sailors were simple: they were merely 
to look each other constantly in the face 
(too frank an experiment for shore-folks), 
and when a livid spot was observed, instantly 
to resort to the obvious mode of promoting 
the circulation by friction, which was always 
effectual. The Esquimaux uniformly o 
served this practice among their own tribes ; 
and when our sailors had the opportunity of 
opening a communication with them, they 
had the opportunity of profiting by their 
practice; for the natives always got rid of 
the livid spots by an easies friction than our 

sailors, 
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sailors, owing to the greater impression 
which their hands, saturated by oily ingre- 
dients, made upon the local injury. 

The first appearance which the Esqui- 
maux made to our navigators was in the 
month of April 1822, when in their periodi- 
cal migration Southward, they literally came 
down upon the ships, which been win- 
tering after exploring Repulse Bay, by a 
sudden and almost unperceived incursion. 
They came down in the usual manner of 
savage tribes (as these poor people are com- 
monly called), by an unexpected movement, 
uttering a loud and shrill shout, advancing 
closely upon the ships, armed with bows 
and arrows, and formed in straight lines of 
forty or fifty each. Behind them were their 
dogs and women, with canoes and sledges. 
The frankness of communication observed 
towards natives in their situation was prac- 
tised towards them; Capt. Parry and some 
of his principal officers, not more than four 
or five in number, advanced towards them, 
armed, but with demonstrations of friend- 
ship and confidence. They were well re- 
ceived, and a mutual good understanding 
was the consequence, interrupted, it is true, 
by some slight examples of that incipient 
desire to possess attractive articles which, 
in the savage as well as cultivated state of 
life, is found occasionally to predominate, 
under circumstances of peculiar excitement, 
notwithstanding the most undoubted influ- 
ence of general good behaviour. A poor 
native hid a hatchet in some snow; two 
dozen moderately-administered lashes from 
Capt. Parry’s boatswain, if it did not con- 
vince him of his error, had the effect of 
eying the strength of his voice, and deter- 
ring his companions. Another Esquimaux, 
who practised some trifling theft, was fast- 
ened down in the fore-hold of the Hecla; 
where, after vociferating a little upon the 
novelty of his confinement, he fell into a 
sound sleep, which the poor fellow enjoyed 
with the luxury of lying upon coils of rope 
for his pillow. These men seemed harmless 
and disposed to be communicative; when 
the severity of the season broke up they ap- 
peared’ to migrate Southward in search of 
food, and that species of vegetation which 
Nature does not deny in the most severe 
regions. It was therefore unfortunate that our 
navigators did not meet them until that sea- 
son of the year, when the mutual exigencies 
of the parties indispensably compelled them 
to adverse movements, 

These natives expressed themselves at the 
sight of our ships as if for the first time 
they had seen teal or their works ; 
their curiosity was at first ardent, and they 
gave their oil, made up in skin bladders, 
iu exchange for the tin cases in which the 
portablé soup had been kept, and the fla- 
vour of which was an exquisite relish; they 
seemed perfectly disposed upon any terms to 
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in any way which they were required. Se- 
veral of chess dogs are on board the Hecla 
and Fury. They are fleecy full-grown ani- 
mals, of the size and docility of the com- 
mon Newfoundland breed, but with some of 
the appearances of the wolf species. ) They 
are the draught dogs of the natives, and per- 
fectly tame and tractable, but at present 
suffering severely from the change of tem- 
perature, and some of them falling into fits, 
which are common to the canine breed in 
oppressive seasons. Capt. Cook had a goat 
which sailed twice round the world; the 
Hecla has an Orkney cat that accompanied 
the two Polar Expeditions, and a very fine 
Esquimaux dog which had the same advan- 
tage, and now walks the deck unaffected by 
that change of temperature which affects 
his fellows of the same breed. The sailors 
have also brought home some curious and 
perfect specimens of the sea-horse, the sea-* 
unicorn (to give the sailors’ appellation to 
that singular fish), a white fox, and several 
fowls of the partridge, penguin, and duck 
species. ‘They have also brought with them 
specimens of the different articles of dress, im- 
plements of work, and of war (if well-pointed 
stone spears, and bows aud arrows, deserve that 
character), used by the natives, as well as ca- 
noes (or models of them) of whalebone co- 
vered with seal-skin, and paddles, in whiclrthey 
navigate the icy currents. There is something 
singular in their bows, which, instead of 
being used by drawing the concave sides 
closer, are drawn at the convex side, and 
there is a sort of strengthening stay at the 
centre of the concave side of the bow, which 
fits the instrument for that mode of apply- 
ing its power. Several curious specimens 
of the mosses of these icy regions have been 
also brought over: their plants are stinted, 
and not remarkable for any particular no- 
velty. 

The last winter of the Expedition was 
peculiarly severe: they were inclosed in a 
compact field of ice of 40 or 50 miles in 
extent, from the 23d November 1822 until 
the 11th August of the present year, when, 
by a sudden and violent gale, the whole area 
of the field of ice was put in motion, and 
the ships extricated from their perilous an- 
chorage, after having to saw their way 
through about five miles of ice. Had the 
season earlier permitted their extrication, it 
was the fixed determination of Capt. Parry 
to pursue a third winter in these regions, 
even under the appalling disadvantages of 
the icy barrier, which seemed to oppose an 
—— obstacle. 

t is a singular fact, that during the win- 
ter months in the Polar regions, the crews 
were severely annoyed by insects, exactly 
resembling in sk the mosquito; upen 


these, it is thought, the birds feed; for at 
particular seasons they are apparently denied 

all other means of sustenance. 
The natives of these frigid regions are re- 
presented 
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presented as being peaceable and good na- 
tured ; not stupid, but not eminent for feel- 
ing or intelligence. The first tribe lived to- 
gether on terms of perfect liberty and equa- 
lity; in the second there was an Angekok or 
conjuror, who exercised a certain degree of 
influence and authority. There are no signs 
of the worship of a Supreme Being among 
them, and they do not appear to have a per- 
fect idea of one; nor have they apparently 
any religious rites at marriages or burials. 
An Esquimaux bespeaks his wife while she is 
yet achild, and when she is of a marriagé- 
able age she is brought home to him, and 
there is a feast on the occasion. Their fu- 
nerals are equally simple: if in winter, the 
corpse is merely covered over with snow; if 
in summer, a shallow trench is dug, where it 
is deposited, and two or three flat stones at 
top complete the rude sepulchre. They are 
careful not to allow any stones or weighty 
matter to rest on the body; and seem to 
think that even after death it may be sensi- 
ble to the oppression. They appear to have 
some crude notions of a future state; but all 
their ideas on these matters were so blended 
with superstition, that they hardly deserve 
to be mentioned. Two wives were possessed 
by several of the natives, and one is almost 
always much younger than the other; yet 
the copartners seemed to live on very good 
terms with one another! The children 
rarely appear to be more than two, three, or 
four in a family: though six grown up bro- 
thers and sisters were met with. They live 
toa good age. Many were above 60 years 
old, and in one case the great-grandmother 
of a child of seven or eight years was a 
healthy old woman at the head of four gene- 
rations. The stature of the males is about 
the average of five feet four, five, or six 
inches; and none exceeded five feet ten 
inches. Their colour is a dirty-looking 
yellowish white, and their proportions by no 
means robust. The huts are entirely made 
of square blocks of solid snow, with a larger 
key-block at the top of the rotunda. The 
window is a piece of flat transparent ice. 
Round the interior runs a seat of the same 
material as the walls, upon which the skins 
of animals are thrown for seats and beds. 
Beds are also made of a plant, on the floor. 
The houses are without any artificial warmth, 
except what is produced by a sort of oil 
lamp, in which they used pieces of dry moss 
for wicks, 

In the winter of 1822-3, native dwellings 
or huts constructed of bone were also seen. 
—The Esquimaux often eat flesh in a raw 
state; but it is sometimes cooked, and the 
women almost invariably submit their food 
to that process. The utensils are uncommon, 
though simple. They consist of two vessels 
of stone; generally the pot-stone or lapis- 
ollaris, also used in parts of Germany for the 
same purpose. The lower vessel a good deal 


resembles an English kitchen ash shovel ; 


the upper one « trough, of a wide coffin 
form. In the first, which is filled with oil, 
2 number of moss wicks float, and are lighted 
for the fuel, The oil is gradually supplied 
from strings of fat hung up above the flames, 
the heat of which melts them into so man 
reservoirs of grease. In the second utensil, 
placed over the fire thus made, the méat is 
stewed. The natives are filthy in their eat- 
ing, and hardly reject any thing, from the 
blubber of whale to the flesh of wolf. When 
hungry, they devoured the carcases of ten or 
a dozen of the latter which were killed by 
our seamen. Their food, indeed, consisted 
chiefly of seal and wolves’ flesh; but not- 
withstanding this, they appeared to be per- 
fectly contented, nay even happy. Their 
dresses were made entirely of skins, chiefly 
those of the rein-deer. 

The lapis-ollaris is originally so soft that 
it may be cut into form with a knife; and 
when it is not to be found, an extraordinary 
substitute is manufactured into pots and 
_ This is a cement composed of dogs’ 

air, seals’ blood, and a particular clay, 
which soon becomes as hard as stone, and 
bears the effects both of oil and fire below, 
and moisture and stewing above. In the be- 
ginning of their intercourse, the Esquimaux 
were somewhat reserved, and shy of commu- 
nicating their opinions ; but as their reserve 
wore off, they divulged a number of interest- 
ing particulars. The women, especially, 
were less secret than the men, who (we may 
here state by the by) had no hesitation in 
bartesing their wives and daughters with the 
sailors at first for so poor a bribe as a nail or 
two or three beads, and at last for the 
price of a paltry knife. These females are 
not, it is true, the most lovely objects 
in nature. Their features are disagreeable, 
and they have long and harsh, but ex- 
ceedingly black hair. Every family has a 
sledge, and generally five or six dogs, 
with which they travel with great ease, and 
hunt. 

They say that their race originally sprung 
from a beneficent female Spirit; and that 
from another wicked female Spirit are de- 
scended the other three creatures who inha- 
bit the earth, namely, the Itkali, or Indians ; 
the Cablunz, or Europeans; and (after long 
hesitation before they would express it) the 
dogs which they drive! The Itkali they 
abhor and speak of as murderers, who never 
spare their tribes. Of the Cablune they 
had only heard by report, never having seen 
a European till they encountered those in the 
Fury and Hecla; but it is clear, from their 
classing them with the Indians and dogs, 
that they have no very exalted idea of their 
virtues. 

From the above, it appears, that they en- 
tertain a belief in certain spirits or superior 
things ; but their notions concerning them 
are extremely rude and vague. This was 
displayed by the Angekok or Conjuror, of 


whom 
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whom we have spoken. This great man was, 
after much entreaty, prevailed upon to exhi- 
bit his supernatural powers in the captain’s 
cabin of one of the ships. He was accom- 
ied by his wife, and began his operations 
y having every glimpse of external light 
carefully excluded. till the fire emitted 
a glimmering, and this was covered with a 
thick mat; so that at length all was utter 
darkness. The Angekok then stripped him- 
self naked, and lay down upon the floor, and 
pretended that he was going to the lower 
regions where the spirits dwell. His incan- 
tations consisted of hardly articulate sounds, 
not appearing to have any meaning attached 
to them, but to be the muttering and whin- 
ing of strange syllables. He also practised 
a kind of ventriloquism ; and modulated his 
voice so as to give it the effect of nearness 
and greater distance, in the depths to which 
he wished it to be believed he had descended. 
This farce lasted almost twenty minutes; 
and on the re-admission of light, the actor 
gave an account of his adventures, and of 
what the spirits had told him. As a proof 
of the truth of his facts and the reality of his 
colloquies, he produced several stripes of fur 
which one of the spirits had fastened on the 
back of his skin-cvoat since he went down— 
which, indeed, his wife had been busily 
stitching on during the dark performance. 
From the length of time during which 
the natives were daily with them, our people 
were enabled te pick up a rather copious vo- 
cabulary of their language. Some of the 
journals contain from five bundred toa larger 
number of words. Their knowledge of 
figures is very limited—five and ten being 
their most obvious enumerations. When 
they wish to express the former, one hand 
is held up; the latter, of course, requires 
both; but, when the sum exceeds that 
number, the Esquimaux calls on a neighbour 
to help him out, by holding up one or two 
hands as the occasion requires, One of our 
friends related a whimsical anecdote eon- 
nected with this sort of dumb show. He 
was conversing with a native alone, who 
wanted to make the large and wousual sign 
of thirty. He accordingly held up both 
hands, and was then sadly puzzled how to 
go farther. It never occurred to him to 
break off and repeat the signal im any way ; 
but at length he happily struck upon ten 
more by getting the officer to raise his digi- 
tals. Here were twenty; but the ten to be 
added was the grand pons asinorum of Esqui- 
maux numerals! ‘The difficulty seemed in- 
superable, but again his genius befriended his 
calculator; he held up one of his feet— 
twenty-five! What was to be done? like 
one of the wise men of Gotham, our clever 
native tried to hold up the other foot at the 
same time, and his efforts to have all his 
limbs simultaneously in the air were the most 
ludicrous that can be imagined. But it 
could not be managed; and it was not with- 
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out an immensity of trouble that the pro- 


number was finally ex by the 
‘our hands and one foot each of the convers- 


ing parties. 

"et he following is the account of their mode 
of burial:—They enveloped the body de- 
cently, as is done with sailors, in a ham- 
mock, and dug a grave for its reception. To 
this it was borne, accompanied by the hus- 
band, who manifested much uneasiness. At 
last he made himself understood that he was 
afflicted by the confinement of the corpse, 
Having obtained a knife, he was permitted 
to — his own feelings, and he cut all 
the stitches which held the hammock toge- 
gether down the front, so as to give a kind 
of liberty to the dead form. The covering 
in of the grave with earth and stones seemed 
also to give him pain; but he asked leave to 
bury the living child with its dead mother. 
The reason assigned for this horrid proposal 
was, that being a female no woman would 
take the trouble to nurse it, as that was ne- 
ver done among them. If it had been a boy, 
perhaps some one might have adopted and 
reared it. In fact, the infant, without sus- 
tenance, did die on the ensuing day, and was 
placed at the disposal of its parent, who drew 
it away in his sledge to a short distance, and 
raised a small mound of snow over its lifeless 
corpse. 

It is curious to remark, that while they 
dislike the idea of hurting the dead, by put- 
ting any thing heavy upon them, they feel 
no regret at the consequence of their own 
insufficient mode of sepulture—the dragging 
of the bodies from their slight snow-tombs, 
to be torn to pieces and devoured by dogs 
and wolves, as was frequently witnessed by 
our men, who, when the spring dissolved the 
snow, had to dig graves, for the mutilated 
remains of several of the native corpses thus 
exposed to view. There was a considerable 
mortality among them; no fewer than six- 
teen, old and young, dying within the few 
months they spent near the Expedition in its 
second winter. 

In the management of the canoe, the Es- 
quimaux are very expert. They are’ amaz- 
ingly light, and formed of skin over whale~ 

ne. 

Jn these the native pursues his marine 
chase, and spears the fish and fowl. ‘Phe 
spear is double-pointed with bone, about six 
or seven inches in length, and barbed. The 
shaft is of very light wood, five or six feet 
long, and below the handle, or part by which 
it is thrown, are three other barbed bones, 
standing out a few inches from the wood, 
and calculated to strike the prey, should the 
bi-forked point miss. They kill at twenty 
yards distance. ‘The bow and arrow are also 


employed in killing game and wild animals. 
The arrows are poiuted with stone, smooth- 
ed into a lance-head shape by friction against 
other stones. 


The knives used by the women are cu- 
riously 
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riously constructed, and as cleverly employed 
in skinning animals and carving victuals as 
the instruments of hunting are by the men. 
They resemble a small cheese or saddier’s 
knife; the iron or cutting part being semi- 
circular, and inserted in a bone handle. The 
whole is three or four inches long, and the 
edge three or four inches in breadth. With 
these they carve away underhanded in a very 
dexterous style. 

Spectacles are another of their articles, 
which struck us as curious and well con- 
trived. They consist of a piece of wood 
scraped thin, like a bandage, and perforated 
with two narrow horizontal slits, something 
like pig’s eyes, where we would have glasses ; 
artim, about an inch broad, projects in the 
same direction as that of a hat would; and 
this simple mechanical process, tied about 
the head, protects the eyes from the drifting 
snow and speculz, and improves the sharp- 
ness of the sight. 

Several specimens of fossils and minerals 
have been brought home. Among them are : 
—A dark piece of iron pyrites, with which 
the natives stcike sparks among dry moss, to 
light their fires. The yolk of a sea-bird’s egg, 
as prepared by the Esquimaux to keep for 
food : it is as hard and transparent as amber, 
for which it might readily be mistaken. A 
model of a canoe ingeniously made by a 
native, and only fourteen inches long, does 
credit to their skill; but not so much as a fe- 
male’s reticule (if we may call it) made of 
duck's feet, curiously disposed in a neat cir- 
cular shape, and the toes hanging out like 


tags or tassels. This is a very singular 
piece of workmanship, and looks well. 
bottles of matting woven closely, and of an 
elegant form, are among their manufactures; 
and the stringing, on p ders of fish-fibres, 
of the teeth of foxes, wolves, &c. for female 
ornaments, does not always betray a bad 
taste, however common the materials are. 
Images of bone, an inch or an inch and a 
half long, afford no high notion of the na- 
tive talents for carving in ivory—they just so 
far resemble the human shape as to shew 
they were meant to represent it. 

t is evident that the main object of the 
expedition has been in no respect obtained, 
nor have any results of importance to useful 
navigation and science been accomplished. 
The spirit and enterprise of the British sea- 
men have been sustained in the most gratify- 
ing manner, under every vicissitude of cli- 
mate, and the perils incident to navigation 
in the icy regions. 

Since the arrival of the Hecla and Fury, 
visitors of all ranks have flocked to Dept- 
ford, in the hope of being permitted to go 
on board, and learn the novel particulars 
which the enterprizing navigators of the 
expedition must necessarily have the power 
of communicating. But the rules of the 
service, and convenience of the crews, re- 
quire an official permission before strangers 
are admitted on board, and considerable 
disappointment has been consequently felt 
by the too eager crowd from town, who 
were unable to accomplish the object of 
their journey. 
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SELECT 


POETRY. 





SCENES PRESENT AND PAST. 
HEN Peace dawns o’er the vale of 


years, 
And Joy smiles sunshine thro’ the glade; 
When youth, a stranger yet to tears, 
Sings to herself beneath the shade ; 


When Beauty leans her ear to love, 
Whose lips drop honey on her heart, 
While Faith, their witness, points above, 
Nor Time bids Truth with sighs depart ; 
O'er lands of light how calmly glide 
These shapes of air t’endear the scene, 
As Life yet keeps them at her side, 
On banks of bloom, in groves of green. 


But when to Melancholy’s gloom 
Delusion leaves the wretch’s eye, 
When Sickness beckons to the tomb, 
And Age has scarcely strength to die ; 
When Hope grows dim and shines no more 
Along the midnight vale of years, 
And hearts, too far misled, deplore 
A gleam that only sank in tears; 


How fondly still those hearts return 
To scenes where Memory haunts the 
shade, 
Where forms of sorrow meet and mourn, 
By Friendship left, or Love betray’d ! 
Christ Coll. Camb. Sept. 2. S. P. 
—@— 
MUSIC. 
From “‘Stanzas for Music, and other Poems*.”” 
By Ataric A. Warts. 


*¢ Yes, Music hath the key of Memory ; 
And thoughts and visions buried deep and 


long, 
Come at the summons of its sweetness 
nigh.” Crory. 


MYSTERIOUS keeper of the key 
That opes the gates of Memory, 

Oft in thy wildest, simplest strain, 

We live o’er years of bliss again ! 





* See Part I. p. 432. 
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The sun-bright hopes of early youth, 
Love—in its first deep hour of truth,— 
And dreams of Life’s delightful morn, 
Are on thy seraph-pinions borne! 


To the Enthusiast’s heart thy tone 
Breathes of the lost and lovely one; 

And calls back moments—brief as dear— 
When last "twas wafted on his ear. 


The Exile listens to the song 

Once heard his native bowers among ; 
And, straightway on his visions rise 
Hope’s sunny slopes and cloudless skies. 


The Warrior from the strife retired, 
By Music’s stirring strains inspired, 
Turns him to deeds of glory done, 

To dangers ’scap’d and battles won. 


Enchantress sweet of smiles and tears, 
Spell of the dreams of banished years, 
Mysterious keeper of the key 

That opes the gate of Memory! 

*Tis thine to bid sad hearts be gay, 
Yet chase the smiles of Mirth away ; 
Joy’s sparkling eye in tears to steep, 
Yet bid the mourner cease to weep. 
To gloom of sadness thou canst suit 
The chords of thy delicious lute ; 

For every heart thou hast a tone, 
Can make its pulses all thine own ! 


—o— 
STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


BY all that tender bosoms feel, 
By warm Affection’s purest zeal, 
By ev'ry sense of pleasures past, 
By dreams of bliss, now o’ercast, 
I swear to love thee only, Mary. 


By those soft eyes suffus’d in tears, 
By that dear glance where truth appears, 
By that chaste bosom (Love’s warm nest) 
Which throbs to mine, alike distress’d, 

I swear to love thee ouly, Mary. 
And tho’ our parting causes pain, 
And neither can from tears refrain, 
Believe me, nought shall e’er remove 
One atom of my ardent love, 

Till Death shall free my spirit, Mary. 


Islington. G, 
—@o— 
VERSES 
Written extempore ty a Lady, on hearing 
these two Latin Lines. 


*«'Fleres si scires unum tua tempora mensem, 
Rides, cum non sit forsitan, una dies.”” 


IDST thou, O thoughtless mortal, know 
Thy time to quit this earthly scene, 
How would thine eyes with tears o’erflow, 
Tho’ months or years should intervene ! 


Yet, careless of the dread event, 

‘Thou talk’st and laugh’st thy hours away, 
When conqa’ring Death may have been sent 
To sumnion thee from hence—to day ! 
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On reading the Poem‘ On a Tear,” written 
by Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
ss Oo THAT the Chemist’s magic art 
Could crystalize this sacred treasure !”” 
Thus of *« a Tear,” with feeling heart, 
A Poet sang in pensive measure. 
But grant each drop like gems should glow ; 
How then could Sorrow find relief ? 
Since Tears now shed for human woe, 
Must end, alas! in solid grief. 
Alphington. 


Qe 
THE LITTLE PET PLANT. 
(From the Leicester Journal.) 
A FLORIST a sweet little blossom espied, 
Which bloom’d like its ancestors by the 


road-side ; 
Its sweetness was simple, its colours were 
few [it grew ; 


Yet the blossom look’d fair in the spot where 
The florist beheld it, and cried, ‘I'll en- 
chant [plant s 
The botanical world with this sweet little 
Its leaves shall be sheltered and carefully 
nurs’d, [with it first 
It shall charm all the world, tho’ I met 
Under a hedge !” 


He carried it home to his hot-house with 
care, (there, 

And he said, *‘ Tho’ the rarest exoties are 

My little Pet Plant, when I’ve nourish’d its 
stem, 

In tint and in fragrance shall imitate them, 

Tho’ none shall suspect from the road-side 
it came, 

Roadum Sidum I'll call it, a beautiful name! 

While botanists look thro’ their glasses and 
view [grew 

Its beauties, they’ll ne’er suspect that it 


Under a hedge! 

The little Pet Plant, when it shook off the 

dirt [pert, 

Of its own native ditch, soon began to be 

And toss’d its small head; for, perceiving 

that none [one. 

But exotics were round it, it thought itself 

As a wild flower, all would have own’'d it 

was fair, [there ; 

And prais’d it, tho’ gaudier blossoms were 

But when it assumes hot-house airs, we see 

thro’ [it grew 

The fore’d tint of its leaves, and suspect that 
Under a hedge !” 


Morat. 
In the bye-ways of life, Oh! how many there 
are, 
Who, being born under some fortunate star, 
Assisted by beauty, or talent, grow rich, 
And bloom in a hot- house instead of a ditch! 
And whilst they disdain not their own sim- 
ple stem, [for them ; 
The honours they grasp, may gain honours 
But when (like the Pet Plant) such people 
grow pert, 
We soon trace them to their original dirt 
Under a hedge ! 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—@-- 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Great rejoicings have taken place in Paris 
on account of the deliverance of the King of 
Spain, and the surrender of Cadiz. A gene- 
ral illumination was ordered, but was only 
partially adopted by the inhabitants. 

According to the Clerical Almanack just 

blished in France, it appears, that in the 

t for the year 1822-3, the sum of 
29,520,008 francs was set apart by the Go- 
vernment for the maintenance of the French 
clergy. In addition to this, the Communes 
woted 6,407,727, and the Councils of the 
Department 1,162,618 francs, so that the 
funds appropriated to the Clergy amount to 
87,089,745 francs, about 1,483,589/. ster- 
ling. The aggregate number of the actual 
Clergy is 35,676. The number of candi- 
dates for holy orders, in the seminaries, and 
in the Theological Colleges, amounts to 
29,379. 

There have lately been discovered in the 
environs of Confolens, department of the 
Charente, and at Melle, department of the 
Deux Sevres, several mines of zinc and lead. 
The presence of a great mass of metallic 
matter has been ascertained by a company 
formed to make experimeuts. Sulphate of 
zinc and lead, in combination with silver, 
have been found and submitted to analysis by 
the. most distinguished chemists of Paris : 
it has. given from 3 to 34 ounces of silver to 
the old quintal. Cadmium, a metal lately 
discovered in Hungary, has been detected in 
these minerals; the uses to which it may be 
put are, however, not yet very well known. 

At the iron-works of Charenton, in France, 
there are said to be two hundred English- 
men employed, and new works for rolling 
iron are now building by same of our coun- 
trymen on the banks of the Seine at Paris. 
Two iron steam boats, similarly oared, ply 
regularly from Havre to the metropolis ; and 
there are several large cotton factories, the 
majority of whose workmen are from Scot- 
land or England. 

SPAIN. 

There is now every ptaspect of Spain re- 
tirning to her old despotic Government, 
with all the horrors of the Inquisition. The 
Cortes gave Ferdinand his liberty on the Ist 
of r, under the solemn pledge of his 
granting a constitution to the nation, The 
oteupation of Cadiz by the French troops 
took place on the 3d instant, two days after 
the arrival of the King and Royal Family at 
the Duke d’Angouleme’s head-quarters. Ge- 
néral Campana was appointed Governor of 
Cadiz. ‘It appears, that Ferdinand, as soon 

Gent, Mac. October, 1822. 
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* berty, obliged to sanction 


as he found himself at liberty, issued a 
decree at Port St. Mary's, in which he 
observes, “ Replaced upon the Throne of 
St. Ferdinand, by the just and wise hand 
of Providence, as well as by the generous 
efforts of my noble Allies, and the valiant 
enterprise of my cousin, the Duke d’Angou- 
leme, and his brave army, desirous of apply- 
ing a remedy to the most pressing necessi- 
ties of my people, and of manifesting to all 
my real will in this, the first moment of my 
recovered liberty, I have authorised the fol- 
lowing Decree: ¢ All the Acts of the Go- 
vernment called Constitutional (of whatever 
kind and description they may be), a system 
which oppressed my people from the 7th of 
March 1820, until the 21st of October 
1823, are declared null and void, declaring, 
as I now declare, that during the whole of 
that period I have been deprived of my li- 

on and autho- 
rise orders, decrees, and regulations, which 
the said Government framed and executed 
against my will. I approve of every thing 
which has been decreed and ordered by the 
Provisional Junta of Government, and by 
the Regency; the one created at Oyarzun, 
April 9; the other, May 26, in the present 
year. 

On the 4th of October, the King issued 
the following arbitrary decree :—* iis Ma- 
jesty ordains that, on his journey to the ca- 
pital, no individual who, during the exist- 
ence of the system styled Constitutional, 
has been a Deputy to the Cortes in the two 
last legislative sittings, shall present himself, 
or be within five leagues of the route to 
Madrid. This prohibition is also applical,le 
to the Ministers, Councillors of State, 
Members of the Supreme Tribunal of Jus- 
tice, Commandants-General, Political Chiefs, 
the persons employed in the departments of 
the Secretaries of State, and the Chiefs and 
Officers of the ci-devant National Volunteer 
Militia, to whom his Majesty interdicts for 
ever entrance to the capital and the royal 
residence, or approach thereto within a cir- 
cumference of 15 leagues.” 

A letter from an English gentleman at 
Cadiz, dated Oct. 2, describes the state of 
the neighbourhood as terrific. After Ferdi- 
nand had been to church after his liberation, 
*< all the dwellings of those marked for con- 
stitutional prineiples beeame the prey of the 
Saithful ;” the houses of many s were 
ransacked and pillaged. ‘* The efferve- 
scence,” he adds, * among the lower class 
of people is intense; authorised to satiate 
their passions, they hunt all those who are 


com- 
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compromised as Llood-hounds on the scent, 
and assassinate them when discovered. The 
state of the country is dreadful : it surpasses 
all description..in anarchy, confusion, and 
bloodshed.” 

From a French dispatch, giving an ac- 
count of the defeat of Riego, it appears that 
having advanced with the corps under his 
command towards the position held by Bal- 
lasteros, with the view, as it seems, of get- 
ting the troops of the latter to join him, 
Riego’s men ran towards the troops of Bal- 
lasteros. This caused confusion, of which 
Riego took advantage to surround Ballas- 
teros by one of his battalions, and to make 
him prisoner, along with General Montes, 
the chief of his staff, and several other 
officers. Ballasteros, however, was rescued, 
and Riego’s force pursued and dispersed. 
His troops having been dispersed by the 
French General mnemains, he arrived 
with four companions of his flight, two of 
whom are said to be English officers, on the 
14th, at a village called Arguillos. He had 
announced himself as belonging to the army 
of Ballasteros, but having been betrayed by 
the appellation of General, with which one 
of his. comrades addressed him, he was re- 
cognized by one of the peasants, arrested, 
and conducted to Carolina, from whence he 
was conveyed to Madrid by the French 
troops, to be placed at the disposal of the 
Regency. 

St. Sebastian capitulated on the 27th of 
September ; 2,200 men are prisoners of war. 


PORTUGAL. 


Lisbon papers are filled with details of the 
ceremony of investing the King of Portugal 
with the Order of the Garter, which took 

lace on the 23d.ult. at the Royal Palace. 
His Majesty ordered a splendid repast to be 

repared in honour of the ambassador Sir 
Bdeard Thornton, Sir George Nayler, and 
other persons charged with the investiture, 
to which the Ministers, the diplomatic 
body, &c, were invited. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 

On the 19th of August a terrible storm 
passed over Brussels, which did great da- 
mage in Zeilich and other places. A water- 
spout that accompanied it broke twenty 
large trees within six feet of the ground, 
which blocked up the road so as to stop the 
diligence from Antwerp. The storm raged 
chiefly in the direction from Aelst to Mech- 
lin. Above 100 trees were snapped asunder, 
or torn up, at the corner of a small mea- 
dow; and between Mazeendeel and Stein- 
huffel, several thousand trees of all kinds 
and sizes have been thrown down, or strip- 
ped of their foliage. Of course, every thin, 
in the fields and gardens is destroyed, an 
the corn may be gathered up as ona thrash- 
ing-flvor. Hsiletones as large as a hen’s 
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egg were picked up, and pieces of ice several 
inches long and an inch thick. 

An extraordinary discovery has just been 
made at Capella, in the canton of Waalwyk, 
in North Brabant. While some workmen 
were digging the foundation of a building, 
they found the: hull of a vessel, about 16 
feet broad and 30 long. It is not easy to 
determine the time when this vessel was 
thus buried in the middle of the land, unless 
it may have been in the great inundation of 
the 18th of November 1421; im which case 
it would have been four centuries under 


ground. 
GERMANY. 


The Archieves Christianisme, a periodical 
work published in Paris, contains the extra- 
dinary intelli that, on the 6th of 
April last, M. Henhofer, the Roman Cathe- 
lie Rector of the parishes of Mulillsansen 
and Steyneyg, in the duchy of Baden, with 
the Baron de Gimmingen, his household, 
and 40 other families, ing im all 220 
rsons, publicly embraced the Reformed 
ligion in the Seignorial Chapel of Stey- 
neyg; after which the adults received t 
Holy Communion, according to the rites of 
the Protestant Church. The affecting cere- 
mony took place in a Roman Catholic coun- 
try, in the midst of a vast assemblage of 
personages of different religious denomina- 
tions, without the smallest interruption or 


disorder, 
ITALY. 

On the 27th of September, the Cardinal 
Della Genga was elected Pope of Rome. 
He has assumed the title of Leo the Twelfth. 
The present Pope was born on the 2d Aug: 
1760, at the Castle de la Genga, and was 
Nuncio fourteen years in the Electorates' of 
the Rhine. At the period of the ‘persect- 
tions exercised by Buonaparte ayainst the 
Head of the Church, he was obliged to quit 
Rome with the other Prelates and Cardinals. 
At the Restoration, he was sent by the late 
Pope, Pius VII. to congratulate Louis XVIII. 


on his return. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. . 
Accounts from Odessa, Sept. 15, state 
that Lord Strangford has obtained from the 
Turkish Government the following principal 
objects :—1. The Porte regrets the vexations 
exercised againgt its will by the officers of 
the customs and of. the naval department ; 
and it nominates, in consequence, a com- 
missien, composed of the Chief of the 
Chancellerie, Eisad-Effendi, and the Referen- 
daire of the State, who are charged to deli- 
berate, in concert with the Dragoman of 
Lord Strangford, upon the unjust measures, 
of which several Governments have had to 
complain. The Tschausch Basch (officers 
of the customs) will not in future visit fo- 
reign ships.—-2. The treaty of and 
friendship with Sardinia shall be sere 
8. e 
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3. The Porte promises to leave free. the 
ships of all nations with which it:has poli- 
tical connexions, under the reservation of 
reasonabl 


declares, that it cannot revoke the prohibi- 
tion against the commerce of the Black Sea; 
but it promises to exert its efforts to recon- 
cile the interests of Russia with the dignity 
of the Ottoman Government. The Porte 
has also announced, that the affairs of 
Greece should be the object of a special ne- 
gociation, in which Lord Strangford will be 
invited to participate. 

The Oriental Spectator, in an article dated 
Smyrna, Sept, 1, states that the Greeks 
prevented the town of Corinth from being 
re-vietualled. Three Turkish vessels of war 
with three merchantmen laden with provi- 
sions had approached the shores of Cormth. 
The citadel, too, hoisted the Ottoman flag 
and fired a couple of cannon. The Pacha, 
who defended the place, sent some officers 
to entreat them to land the provisions which 
they were escorting, and 150 horse went 
down immediately to protect the landing all 
along the line or space which separates the 
shore from the citadel. Some Greeks placed 
in ‘an ambuscade were obliged to retire, but 
soon after a large body of about 2000 Greeks 
appeared advancing from behind the moun- 
tain with great rapidity. The 150 horse in 
the face of so superior a force abandoned 
every thing, and entered Corinth in full 
flight. The Turkish sailors themselves had 
only time to re-embark, and the whole of 
the provisions landed fell into the hands of 
the Greeks. 

Accounts from the Island of Candia are 
again favourable to the Greeks, who have, 
it is said, 34,000 men in arms there, with- 
out reckoning the Sphackiotes, who form 
Guerillas. The principal fortresses in the 
islaxid are again strictly blockaded by the 
Greeks. 

The Turkish fleet, which was blockading 
Messalonghi, has abandoned the coast, and 
sailed for Patras on its way to Constaati- 
nople, 


EGYPT. 


It is stated from Augsburg, September 
20, that a terrible insurrection had broken 
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out in Lower The whole country 
between Dubbe, and Cordofan had 
risen en masse, and all communication had 
been interrupted. At Suckot, all the 


Turkish soldiers, foreigners, and travellers, 
were assassinated, the ines pillaged, 
and the caravans and broken to 
pieces. The Greeks brought the Mussel- 
men to a bloody battle between Thebes and 
Gitoni, in which the latter lost 4000 men 
in killed and wounded, and 400 prisoners. 
In a second battle, at Maratia, near Vole, 
the Turks Jost 500 prisoners, although their 
army was 15,000 men, and that of the 
Greeks only 7000. The Mussulmen, after 
the action, were obliged to retire towards 
Thessaly, and to take refuge in Larissa. 


AMERICA AND WEST INDIES. 


A proposal has lately been made to the 
Colombian Government to effect the junc- 
tion of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by 
a canal from the river Atrato, which flows 
into the Atlantic, with the San Juan; which 
empties into the Pacific. The canal need 
but be short; and the projector, who is a 
foreigner, calculates the expence at 200,000 
dollars. The President of the Colombian 
Government, it is said, meditates a visit to 
the spot. 

A revolt of the Negroes at Demerara took 
place on the 17th and 18th of August, 
which was repressed by the regular troops 
and the militia, who in an attack killed up- 
wards of 400 of them. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The rapid increase of the Colony of New 
South Wales may be ascertained from the 
fullowing statements of a petition to the 
House of Commons, presented on the 8th of 
July by Sir James Mackintosh, from the 
emancipated convicts. The emancipated 
convicts are 7,556 in number: their chil- 
dren amount to 5,859. Of cultivated land 
they possess 29,000 acres: of land yet un- 
cultivated 212,000 acres; they occupy 
1,200 houses in town, and double that num- 
ber in the country; they have 174,000 
sheep, 415 horses, and of other eattle 
48,000; they have 215 colonial ships in 
constant employment ; and have netted in 
trade a capital of 150,000/. 


——@— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The South of Ireland is in a state of 
dreadful insubordination. In the county of 
Limerick, a horse of a Mr. Enright was 
cruelly houghed a few days ago; and a no- 
tice posted, threatening that tleman 


; gen 
with the soos of his life if he did not throw 
up the situation of agent to Mr. Dawson. 
A numerous banditti assembled on the 2d 


inst. in the same county in open day, cut 
down several acres of unripe oats, dug up a 
quantity of potatoes, and returned the day 
following to draw them away, laughing at 
the bailiff who was in possession of the 
lands, and-abusing a gentleman who came to 
remonstrate with them.—The system of in- 
timidation by posting threatening notices 
(signed Rock) is now acted on in various 
parts 
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of the country —A gentleman residi 

Pear Mallow, having ately “aad a pwn: 
mise for tithes with the rector of the parish, 
a ‘party of Whiteboys visited this steward’s 
heise’ on Sunday night the 14th ‘inst. and 
told him that no ‘co! ise relative to 
tithes would be mvtel the rector must 
draw ‘his tithes, or they would set fire to 
his house and haggard. The steward was 
allowed a few days to confer with his em- 
ployer on the subject, and the party went 
off.—Six persons are in custody, accused, 
on'confession of one of the murderers, of 
being concerned in the inhuman massacre of 
the late Mr. Franks and family. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The inhabitants of Leeds have availed 
themselves of the munificent proposal of 
Fountaine Wilson, esq. to pay one-half of 
the sum (from 14,000 to 15,0001.) requi- 
site to effect the extinction of certain vi- 
carial tithes and Easter offerings, the pay- 
ment of which has proved a fruitful source 
of irritations, heart-burnings, and dissen- 
tions. Atarecent public meeting of the 
inhabitants, the Mayor in the Chair, it was 
resolved that the other moiety should be 
raised by voluntary donations. 1925/. was 
subscribed in a few minutes at the meeting, 
and there can be no doubt that the whole 
sum warited will in a few days be raised. 
Thus will be happily effected, by the bene- 
volent suggestions of a single individual, 
one of mo greatest public benefits that 
could be conferred on that town. 

The quantity of cotton imported this year 
into the port of Liverpool alone, is greater 
by ninety thousand bags than it was this 
time last year. 

Fontuitt Assey.—Notwithstanding the 
statement circulated to induce the public to 
believe that nothing traly valuable could be 
found at Fonthill Abbey, the attendance 
has continued to increase. Many lots have 
gone so cheap as to afford the buyers reason 
to exult over their bargains ; a others 
have fetched high prices :—Henry the Se- 
venth’s Quilt sold for 167. 16s.; Cardinal 
Wolsey’s Chairs (six in number) 651. 2s. ; 
Two Pair of common Oak Dressing Tables, 
32l.; two Robe Chests of the time of King 
James the First, 76/. 8s.; two small Flo- 
rentine Tables on Bronze Dolphins 1141. 9s. ; 
two Cabinets of Carved Work, after the man- 
ner of the age of Queen Elizabeth, 3041.10s. ; 
a magnificent Table of Pietra Commesse, 
the centre being an oval specimen of mam- 
maillated oriental onyx, surrounded by par- 
terres of rare and beautiful jaspers and brec- 
cia, with broad border of bold Arabesque, 
of various costly and uncommon marbles, 
belted with variegated marble; mounted on 
@ superbly carved frame of oak, 9 feet long, 
4 feet 6 wide, formerly in the Borghese Pa- 
lace, 1890/.; a beautiful Ebony Armoire, 
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2521. ; two Ivory Vases, silver gilt, 1714.38.; 
elegant Ebony Saloon Commode, 189/. ; 
superb Buhl Armoire, chased and’ gilt, 
5091. 5s.; splendid Buh! Chandelier, ‘for 24 
lights, 2412. 10s.; a Specimen’ of Carved 
Jad Stone, formerly belonging to Tippoo 
Saib, part of the spoils of Seringapatam, 
2201.; a Vase of Hungarian Topaz, 6301. ; 
pair of Ebony and Bronze Colamns, 98¢. 14s., 
and a pair of ditto en suite, 1021. 18s. ; pair 
of magnificent Porcelaine Jars, 1312. 5s. ; 
superb Reisner Commode, 120/. 158. ; splen- 
did Reisner Secretaire, 1792. t1s.; Carpet 
manufactured for St. Cloud, 246/.' 15s.; 
Groupe of the Laocoon in bronze, 7711. 15s. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The account of the Revenue, which has 
been made up to the 10th instant, is most 
satisfactory. The revenue of the year end- 
ing Oct. 10, 1822, was 50,521,094. while 
that of the year just ended is 49,227,105i. 
This decrease is very small, considering the 
great reductions that have taken place in 
the taxes. The Customs Revenue has ex- 
ceeded that of last year by more than 
400,000/. which circumstance proves the 
increasing prosperity of commerce.—The 
revenue of the quarter ending Oct. 10, 1822, 
was 18,219,812/. while that of the quarter 
just —— is 13,061,5501. 

The Bank Directors have adopted a reso- 
lution, which is likely to be of essential ser- 
vice to the agricultural and landed interests, 
that of lending on mortgages. The Bank 
having fixed their interest on advances at 
4 per cent. the effect will produce an ex- 
tensive alleviation upon all persons having 
charges on their landed estates hitherto 
paying five. Ten thousand pounds is the 
minimum of any application to be enter- 
tained; but the extent of the accommoda- 
tion is unlimited, provided the rental of the 
estate is double the amount of the interest 
at 4 per cent on the loan required. 

An official communication has been issued 
by Mr. Secretary Canning, appointing Con- 
sular Agents to the Provinces of Spanish 
America, from which the most beneficial 
consequences may confidently be expected 
to result. 

Great festivities have taken place at Wind- 
sor in consequence of his Majesty's re- 
moving to the Castle with the intention of 
residiug there in future. The inhabitants 
subscribed 360/. towards a good dinner to 
be given to the poor of the borough (2500 
in number) on the occasion. Mr. Austin, a 
spirited wine-merchant, undertook to give 
each of those 2500 persons a couple of 
glasses of good wine. Messrs. Bannister 


and Adams, the two chief butchers of the 
borough, also undertook to give an ox and 
four sheep, to be roasted whale, and distri- 
buted to all comers. The ox was put down 
to roast at 12 o'clock the preceding night, 
but it rained so héavily and incessantly as to 

prevent 
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prevent the completion of the roasting, and 
the public dinner was in consequence post- 
poned till the 2d instant, when it was served 
up to the populace on tables in the High- 
street. In the evening the Mayor -— 
about 200. re persons partook of a 
public dinner at the town hall. 

A considerable improvement has been re- 
ceutly made in the manual and platoon ex- 
ercise. The improved system is now prac- 
tised by the Coldstream Guards, and will be 
promulgated, in a short time, to the whole 
army. The rules and regulations with re- 
spect to Light Infantry, are now under re- 
vision, The improved system will embrace, 
generally, the movements and formation of 
Light Infantry attached to respective regi- 
ments when in line; and the rapid ma- 
neeuyres of Light Infantry companies formed 


in battalion. 
—@— 


CRIMINAL LAW. No. Il. 


In our last Number, p. 260, we laid be- 
fore our readers several instances, in which 
the Legislature had judged it fit, during the 
last Session of Parliament, to remit the pu- 
nishment of death, with which, in +! wal 
times, certain offences had been visited; 
and we have now to submit to the public 
the substance of yet another Statute, famed 
in the same benevolent and liberal spirit. 

The Statute to which we refer (4th Geo. 
IV. cap, 54) was passed on the sth of July, 
1823, and bears for its title, 

«An Act for allowing the benefit of 
Clergy to persons convicted of certain felo- 
nies, under two Acts of the 9th year of 
King, George I. and of the 27th year of 
King George II. for making better provi- 
sion for the punishment of persons guilty of 
sending or delivering threatening letters, 
and of assaults, with intent to commit rob- 
bery.” For this purpose : 

L Tt commutes the penalty of Death, for 
a discretionary punishment of transportation 
for seven years, or imprisonment only, or 
imprisonment and adjudication to hard la- 
bour in the Common Gaol or House of Cor- 
rection for a term not exceeding seven years, 
as the consequence of any vidhtlon of the 
Statute 9 Geo. I. c. 22, or of counselling 
or abetting such violation, viz—1. Being 
found armed and disguised in deer parks, 
hare or rabbit warrens: 2. Destroying or 
stealing deer, or robbing hare or rabbit 
warrens; 3. Stealing fish out of rivers or 
ponds; 4. Breaking down the heads or 
mounds of fish ponds, whereby the fish 
shall be lost ; and forcibly rescuing persons 
in custody for any of these offences. 

II. A similar commutation, joined to an 
extension of the punishment, is provided 
for another part of the Act of Geo. 1. against 
maiming cattle, &c.; and the discretionary 
punishment is to be awarded against persous 
who “shall unlawfully and designedly kill, 
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maim, or wound any cattle, whether. from 
malice conceived against the owner or other- 
wise, or shall unlawfully and maliciously cut 
down or otherwise destroy any trees planted 
in any avenue, or growing in any garden, 
orchard, or plantation, for ornament, shel- 
ter, or profit, or shall procure, counsel, aid, 
or abet the commission of the said offences, 
or of any of them, or shall forcibly rescue 
any person lawfully in custody of any officer 
or other. person,-for any of the said of- 
fences* ;"” with this difference, from the 
former enactment, that here the discre- 
tionary power of the Court may be extended 
to transportation for life. 

III. The Act proceeds to ordain that the 
punishment of transportation for life, or 
for a term not less than seven years, or im- 
prisonment and hard labour in the common 
gaol, or house of correction, for a term not 
exceeding seven years, shall be substituted 
for those contained in the following statutes, 
viz, 9 Geo. I. cap, 22 (as explained and 
amended by 27 Geo. II. c. 15); 30 Geo. If, 
cap. 24; and 7 Geo. III. c, 21, 

That punishment is, therefore, to be in- 
flicted on every person who ‘shall know- 
ingly and wilfully send or deliver any letter 
or writing, with or without any name or 
signature subscribed thereto, or with a ficti- 
tious name or signature, demanding mopey 
or other valuable thing, or threatening to 
kill or murder any of his Majesty’s subjects, 
or to burn or destroy his or their house, 
outhouse, barns, stacks of corn or grain, 
hay or straw, or shall knowingly and wil- 
fully send or deliver any such letter or writ- 
ing, threatening to accuse any of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects of any crime, punishable by 
law with death, transportation, or pillory, 
or of any infamous crime, with a view or 
intent to extort or gain money, security for 
money, goods or chattels, wares or mer- 
chandise, from the person or persons sq 
threatened; or shall maliciously assault any 
other person with intent to rob such other 
person, or shall by menaces or by force ma- 
liciously demand money, security for money, 
goods or chattels, wares or merchandize, of 
any other person, with intent to steal the 
same, or shall maliciously threaten to ae- 
cuse any other person of any crime, punish- 
able by Jaw with death, transportation, or 
pillory, or of any infamous crime, with a 
view or intent to extort or gain money, se- 
curity for money, goods or chattels, wares 
or merchandise, from the person so threa- 
tened; or shall procure, counsel, aid, or 
abet the commission of the said offences, or 
any of them.” 





* But, under a special proviso (Sect. 4), 
that this shall not ‘alter or affect the re- 
medy given by 9 Geo, I, c. 22, to the party 
dainaged, by killing or maiming cattle, or by 
cutting or destroying trees, against the in- 
habitants of the Hundred.” 

ailie PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


== Q-- 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

War-office, Sept. 26.— The 93d Foot, 
Capt. A. F. Macintosh to be Major.—Lieut.- 
gen. M. Hunter to be Governor of Penden- 
nis Castle. 

Whitehall, Sept. 27.—The followi gen- 
tlemen created Rarousts of the United King- 
dom: Charles Forbes of New and Eding- 
lassie, co. Aberdeen, esq.—Thomas Reid of 
Ewell Grove, co. Surrey, and of Graystone 
Park, co. Dumfries, esq.— George Aber- 
crombie Robinson of Batt’s House, co. So- 
meérset, esq.—William Baillie of Polkem- 
met, co. Linlithgow, esq. 

Sept. 29.—Lord George Seymour, H. F. 
Doyle, esq. John Earl of Carhampton, Hon. 
A. Phipps, A. Campbell, and W. Manly, 
esqrs. Sir J. C. Mortlock, bart. Hon. C. R. 
Trefusis, R. Dawkins, J. Hewitt, W. Pa- 
rish, W. Plunkett, and J. Backhouse, esqrs. 
to be Commissioners of the Excise for the 
United Kingdom; and A. Cutto, P.P. Fitz- 

trick, S. Rose, and J. Cornwall, esqrs. to 

Assistant Commissioners of the Excise 
in Ireland and Scotland.—Also, R. B, Dean, 
W. Boothby, G. Wilson, J. Williams, and 
H. Richmond, esqrs. the Hon. J. H. K. 
Stewart, W. T. Roe, E. Earl, A. H. Hut- 
chinson, H. S. King, F. S. Larpent, F. B. 
Watson, and H. J. Bouverie, esqrs. to be 
Commissioners of the Customs for the 
United Kingdom; and the Hon. W. Le 
Poer Trench, J. Smyth, L. H. Ferrier, and 
T. Bruce, esqrs. to be Assistant Commis- 
sioners of the Customs in Ireland and Scot- 
land. 

Foreign-office, Sept. 30.— Henry Can- 
ning, esq. to be his Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul in the Circle of Lower Saxony, and 
the free cities of Hamburgh, Bremen, and 
Lubeck. 

War-office, Oct. 3.—6th Reg. Dragoon 
Guards, Major Edw. Wildman to be Lieut.- 
col.—Brevet Major William Ruttledge to 
be Major.—41st Foot, Capt. James Lewis 
Hill to be Major.—ged ditto, Capt. An- 
drew Robert Charleton to be Major. 

Oct. 17.—1st Reg. Dragoons, Captain 
Heury Stisted to be Major.—i2th Foot, 
Lieut.-gen. Hon. Robert Meade to be Colo- 
nel.—23d ditto, Major Rich. England to be 
Major.—49th ditto, Brevet Lieut.-col. J. 
Humphrey Edward Hill to be Major.—60th 
ditto, Brevet Col. John Foster Fitzgerald to 
be Lieutenant-col. ; Brevet Major Frederick 
Im Thurn to be Major.—90th ditto, Major 

gen. Ralph Darling to be Colon:!.—Unat- 
tached, Major James Maxwell Wallace to be 
Lieut.-col. of Infantry—Brevet Major Ro- 
bert Simpson, from Portsmouth, to be Town 
Major‘of Hull.—Lieut. Henry White, from 
Hull, to be Town Major of Portsmouth. 


EccresiasTicat PrererMents. 

Rev. H. V. Bayley (Sub-Dean of Lincoln) 
to be Archdeacon of Stowe. 

Rev. Mr. Troughton, Huntingdon Prebend. 

Rev. Mr, Carr, Minor Canon ia St, George's 
Cc » Windsor. 

Rev. G. Beckett, Epworth R. co. Linc. 

Rev. John Curwen, Harrington R. Cumb. 

Rev. T. F l Dibdin, M.A. alternate 
Morning Preacher of Brompton Chapel. 

Rev. H, Sanderson Fisher, Arkendale Perp. 
Cur. co. York. 

Rev. F. Fleming, Lorton Perp. Cur, Cumb. 

Rev. Peter Davy Foulkes, Abbotts Bicking- 
ton Perp. Cur. Devon. 

Rev. W. Godfrey, Ravenstone V. Bucks. 

Rev. C. Hall, Terrington R. Yorkshire. 

Rev, Mr. Lavie, Abdon R. Salop. 

Rev. Robert Vanbrugh Law, Gardin V. 
Cheshire. 

Rev. George Orgil Leman, Stoven Perp. 
Cur. Norfolk. 

Rey. Alexander M’Leod,*to the Parish and 
Church of Uig, iu the Presbytery of 
Long Island. 

Rev. G. Rollestone, Scampton V. co. Linc. 

Rev. Mr. Sheppard, Eaton Constantine R. 
Salop. 

Rev. Peter Steeman, Whitechurch V. Devon. 

Rev, Rob. Stirling, Galston Church, in the 
shire of Ayr. 

Rev. M. Townsend, Thornbury V. co. Glouc. 

Rey. J. Vane, Worcester V. Shropshire. 

Rev. Mervin West, Teffont Mevias R. Wilts. 

Rev. Rich. Wood, Askrigg Perp. Cur. Yorksh. 

Rev. Henry Wright, Shense Perp, Cur. 
co. Gloucester. 

Rev. J. M. Wright, Tatham R. Lancast. 

Rev, W. Barnes, Chaplain to Duke of York. 

Rev. T. Henshaw, Chap. to D. of Cambridge. 

Rev. E. Nepean, Chap. to Vise. St. Vincent. 

Rev. G, Hodson, Chap. to the B. of Glouc. 

Rev. W. Dewe, Chaplain to his Majesty's 
ship the Cambridge ; the Rev. T. Quarles; 
to the Sybille; and the Rev. J. S. Cox, 
to the Spartiate. 

Rev. J. Hallewell, Chaplain to Hon. E. I. 
Company on Madras Establishment, 





DisPENnsAaTION. 

Rev. G. Turberville, M.A. Domestic Chap- 
lain to Earl Beauchamp, to hold the ‘k. 
of Whichford, co. Warwick, with Hanley 
Castle, both in the diocese of Worcester. 





Civit Prererments. 
Mr. Alderman Waithman chosen Lord 
Mayor of London for the ensuing year. 
C. Puller, esq. Barrister-at-Law, to be 


Chief Justice of Calcutta. 
Rt. 
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Rt. Hon. Wm. Geo, Hay Car, Earl of 
Erroll*, elected a Representative Peer for 
Scotland, vice Lord Napier, dec, 

Rev. G. W. Hall, D.D. Master of Pem- 


broke College, admitted Vice-Chancellor of .Church, 


Oxford for the year ensuing. 


Rev. Dr. Buist elected to the Chair of 
Church History in St. Andrew’s; and Rev, Mr. 
Baird to the Chair of Oriental Languages. 

Rev. Hugh Totty, M.A. of Christ 
Rector of Etchingham, Sus- 
sex, admitted D.D. Grand Compounder. 


—@— 
BIRTHS, ‘ 


Sept. 17. At Roehampton, Devon, the 
wife of Sir Robert Gifford, Attorney Gene- 
ral, a son—19. At Ditchly House, the 
Countess of Normanton, a son.—22. At 
Onskley House, the wife of Rev. Dr. Frith, a 
dati.— 23. In Cumberland-street, the Ba- 
roness de Rutzen, a dau.—At the Rectory, 
Blackfriars, Mrs. Saunders, a dau.—24. At 
Guernsey, Mrs. Carey, the wife of the De- 
puty Commissa -General, a son.—The wife 
of Rev. James Hitchings, of Sunning-hill, a 
son.—25. In Dublin, the Countess of Long- 
ford, a son—28. In Hertford-street, the 
Lady of Sir G. F. Hampson, bart. a son.— 
30. In Prince’s-court, Westminster, the 
wife of A. Dickinson, esq. a son. 

Oct.1. The wife of John Commerell, 
esq. Baker-street, Portman-square, a son 
and heir.—2. At Little Berkhampstead, the 
wife of Thos. Daniell, a son.—4. At Drake- 
low Hall, Derbyshire, Lady Sophia Gresley, 
a dau.— 5. At Elmstead Vicarage, near Col- 
chester, the wife of Rev. Wm. Wilson, a 
dau.—At Southgate, of a son and heir, Mrs. 
Mansel, relict of the Rev. William-John 
Mansel, late Rector of Ellesborough and 


Hethe, and eldest son of Sir William Man- 
sel, bart.—At Charlton, the wife of Major 
Turner, R.A. a dau.—6. At Dean House; 
near Edinburgh, Lady Bradford, a son.—7, 
The wife of Capt. T. Park, of the 71st Reg. 
a dau.—7. At the Vicarage, Mere, the wife 
of Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, a dau.—— 
8. At Blackmore Park, the wife of Robert 
Berkley, jun. esq. a son and heir.—9. At 
Lord Iago, Blithfield, Staffordshire, Lady 
Harriet Paget, a dau.—i1. At the Fort, 
Gravesend, the wife of Major Sir George 
Hoste, Royal Engineers, a dau.—At Pur- 
brook, Hants, the wife of the Rey. Charles 
Heath, a dau.—In Doctors’ Commons, the 
wife of John Haggard, LL.D. a son.—At 
Bourne House, Kent, the wife of Rev. Edw. 
Smith, twin daughters—At Hinton Court, 
uear Hereford, the wife of Richard Jones 
Powell, esq. a son.—12. At Swaffham, the 
wife of W. O. Locke, M.D. a dau.—The 
wife of Dr. Nevinson, a son.—14. At Drake- 
low, the wife of Sir Roger Gresley, bart. a 
dau.—At Marks Hall, the wife of W. P. 
Honywood, esq. M. P. for Kent, a son and 
heir. 


—$ 
MARRIAGES, 


Feb. 1. At Bangalore, Ambrose Harvey 
Colberg, esq. Capt. 3d Reg. Native Light 
Infantry of Madras, to Caroline, niece of 
Col. Colebrooke, C. B. commanding the 
Forces in the Province of Arcot. 

March 10.' Capt. Spiller, Poonah Auxi- 
liary Horse, to Hannah-Ainelia, dau. of 7. 
Morris, esq. Surveyor-General of his Ma- 
jesty’s Customs. 

May 22. Rev. Rich. Haygarth, Vicar of 
Stapleford, Notts, to Eliz. Catherine, only 
daughter of the late Sam. Leach, — 

At Alton, Rev. Edward Whieldon, Rector 
of Burslem, to Mary, dau. of J. Bill, esq. of 
‘arley Hall, co. Stafford——At Lacock, 








Rev. R. Y. Keays, of Pewhill Honse, near 
Chippenham, to Fanny, dau. of Lieut.-col. 
Tufnell, of Lackham House.——93. At 
East Hendred, Berks, the Rev. W. J. Ker- 
rich, Prebendary of Sarum, to Emma-Eliz. 
dau. of late C. W. Wapshare, esq. of Salis- 
bury.——27. Nath. Kemp, esq. of Oving- 
deane, to Augusta-Caroline, dau. of late Sir 
John Eamer. 31. At Quebec, Capt. Fred. 
Arabin, R.A. son of H. Arabin, esq. of 
Maglare, co. Meath, to Eliza Mountain, 
dau. of Bishop of Quebec. 

June 26. At Dublin, Waller O’Grady, 
esq. Barrister-at-law, son of Lord Chief 
Baron, to Hon. Miss Massey, dau. of late 








* The number of Scots Peers at the Union of 1707 was about 140; at present 
there are only 80. Of these two are disqualified, being Catholics, the Earls of Tra- 


quair and Newburgh: ten are minors, viz, Dukes of Buccleuch and Roxburghe, Mar- 
quis (Earl) of Abercorn, Earls of Rothes, Eglinton, Selkirk, and Hopetoun, Viscount 
Falkland, and Lords Elphinstone and Cranston; and four are Peeresses —the Coun- 
tesses of Sutherland, Loudon, Dysart, and Orkney, The number of Scots Peers who 
are Peers of Great Britain is 23. 


Lord 
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Lord Massey. 28. At Edengight Grange, 
Edw. Stock, esq. of Poplar, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of Sir J. Innes, bart. 

July 5. Hambly, son of Thomas G. 
Knapp, esq. to Emma, dau. of Jeffery Wyatt, 
esq. architect. 8. By special licence, 
Robt. Price, esq. M.P. for Hereford, to 
Mary Anne Elizabeth, dau. of late Rev. Dr. 
Priee, Prebendary of Durham. 12. C. 
Delacour, esq. of Burton-crescent, to Caro- 
line-Cecilia, dau. of Rev. Dr. Nicholas, of 
Ealing. At Bermuda, Rear-adm. Fahie, 
C.B. K.S.F. Commander-in-Chief on the 
North American station, to Mary-Esther, 
dau. of Hon. A. W. Harvey, M.D. a Mem- 
ber of the Council of that Island. 16. 
Jolin Jarrett, esq. of Marelands, Hants, and 
Camerton-house, Somerset, to Anna-Eliza, 
dau. of Sir Wathen Waller, bart. 21. 
At Bishop’s Court, Ireland, the Earl Fitz- 
william to Lady Ponsonby.——22. At St. 
Mary-le-bone, James-Backwell Praed, eldest 
son of W. Praed, esq. of Tyringham, Bucks, 
and Trevethow, Cornwall, to Sophia, dau. 
of late and sister to the present C. Chaplin, 
esq. M. P. for co. Lincoln. 29. By spe- 
cial licence, Visc. Sidmouth to the dau. of 
Lord Stowell, and widow of late T. Town- 
send, esq. of Honington Hall, co. Warwick. 
Rev. Dr. P. N. Shuttleworth, Warden 
of New College, to Emma-Martha, dau. of 
late G. Welch, esq. of High Leck, co. Lan- 
caster. 

Aug. 6. By special licence, at Cossey, 
T. Alex. Fraser, esq. of Lovat and Strichen, 
to Charlotte-Georgiana, dau. of Sir G. Jern- 
ingham, bart. of Cossey Hall. 7. At 
Derby, Edward Nicholas Hurt, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, Barrister-at-law, to Caroline, 
dau. of Joseph Strutt, esq. of Derby. 
14. C. Montague, son of Wm. Williams, 
ésq. M. P. to Anna-Maria, dau. of S. Scott, 
esq. M.P. of Sundridge Park, and grand- 
daughter of Sir Claude Scott, bart. of Lyt- 
chet Minster. 28. Gilbert East Jolliffe, 
esq. to Margaret-Ellen, dau. of Sir E. Banks. 

Sept. 8. At Maty-le-bone, Francis-Hen. 
Davis, esq. Remembrancer’s Office, to Lucy- 
Clementina, only dau. of Lord Maurice Drum- 
mond.——-SirA. Lechmere, bart. ofthe Rydd, 
Worcestershire, to the eldest dau. of Mrs. 
Villers, wine-merchant, Gloucester. —— 
F. W. Lemon, esq. of Brentwood, to Mary, 
dau. of H. Joslin, esq. of Acton Hall, Up- 
minster. 13. G. Hildyard, esq. of Guild- 
ford-street, to Jane, dau. of R. Loxham, 
esq. of Hale~end, Essex. 15. At Berne, 
Lord Vise. Sandon, eldest son of Earl of 
Harrowby, and nephew to the Marquis of 
Stafford, the Countess of Carlisle, and Lady 
Anne Vernon, to Lady Frances Stuart, only 
daughter of the Marchioness of Bute, and 
grand-daughter of the late Mr. Coutts. 
[Upon this happy occasion, Mrs. Coutts gave 
the bride a present of 20,0007. and to Lord 
Sandon 1000/. a year.] 17. At Shugbo- 












































rough, the seat of Viscount Anson, the Rev. 





Marriages. 





[Sept. 


Charles Okeover, of Okeover, co. Stafford, 
to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of Gen. Sir G, 
Anson, M.P. K.C.B. 23. At Wanstead, 
George-Blair Hall, esq. only son of the late 
John Hall, esq, Postmaster-General of Ben- 
gal, to Laura, youngest dau. of Sir W. Plo- 
mer, dec. t Miserden, Frederick, son 
of Rob. Lindsay, esq. of Loughry, co. 
Tyrone, to Agnes, dau. of Sir Edwin Bayn- 
tun Sandys, bart. of Miserden Park, Chelten- 
ham, and Chadlington Hall, Oxfordshire. 
At Preston-Bagot, co. Warwick, the Rev. 
John Fisher, M.A. eldest son of Rev. John 
Fisher, Rector of Higham, co. Leicester, to 
Eliza-Ellis, only dau. of Rev. John Cart- 
wright, Rector of Preston-Bagot. 28, 
At the Grange, Humphrey St. John Mild- 
may, son of the late Sir Henry St. John 
Mildmay, to Miss Baring, eldest dau. of 
Alexander Baring, esq, M. P. 29. At 
Plympton Saint Mary, George - William 
Soltan, esq. of Ridgeway, to Frances-God- 
dard, youngest dau. and coheiress of late 
Rev. T, Culme, of Tothill, both co. Devon. 
30. At Wallasey, Cheshire, the Rev. 
Richard Anderson, M. A. of Swinithwaite, 
Wensleydale, to Miss Weston. 

Oct.1. At Hampstead, Charles Fallon, 
esq. late Captain in the 11th Light Dra- 
goons, to Mrs. Probyn, widow of Governor 
Probyn, and dau. of the late Gen. Rooke, 
many years M.P. for Monmouthshire.—— 
By special license, at Ripley Castle, Chas. 
Slingsley, esq. of Loftus, Yorkshire, son of 
the late Sir Thos. Slingsley, bart. of Seriven 
Park and Red House, in the same county, 
to Emma-Margaret, eldest dau. of Thos. 
Atkinson, esq. of Fair-hill, Lancashire. 
9. At St. Pancras Church, Jas. Moyes, esq. 
of Doughty-street, to Hannah-Page, second 
dau. of B. Oakley, esq. of Tavistock-place. 
At Cann Church, Shaftesbury, Rev. 
John Horsley Dakins, domestic Chaplain to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York, to 
Sophia-Matilda-Caroline Mansel, youngest 
dau. of the late Lord Bishop of Bristol, and 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge-—— 
At Ditton Park, the Hon. P. F. Cust, 
M. P. to Lady Isabella Scott, danghter 
of the late Duke of Buccleuch. 
13. At Reading, the Rev. Philip Filluel, 
Rector of St. Brelade’s, and Lecturer of 
St. Aubin’s, Jersey, to Catherine-Elizabeth- 
Blanch, fourth daughter; and the Rev. Pe- 
ter French, of Reading, to Penelope-Ara- 
bella, youngest daughter of Dr. Valpy, of 
Reading. At Seampton, near Lincoln, 
Thomas Waterhouse Kaye, esq. of the Mid- 
dle Temple, London, barrister-at-law, to 
Mary-Anne, fourth daughter of the late 
Rev. Dr. Illingworth (see p. 279). 
14. Rev. Edw. Irving, M. A. of Hatton 
Garden Chapel, to Isabella, eldest dau. of 
Rev. J. Martin, of Kirkaldy——29. At 
Islington, George-Courtenay Greenway, esq. 
Lieut. R. N. to Martha-Elizsbeth, 2d dau. of 
the late John Green, esq. of Highbury toy 
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OBITUARY. 
< Queens 


GeneraL Joun Eart or Hopetoun. 

Mug. 27. At Paris, aged 57, the Right 
Hon, John Hope, 4th Earl of Hopetoun, 
Viscount Aithrie, Lord Hope, Baron 
Hopetoun of Hopetoun, and Baron 
Niddry, co. Linlithgow, Lord Lieute- 
nant of Linlithgowshire, Hereditary 
Keeper of Lochmaben, a Privy Coun- 
sellor in Ireland, G.C.B. General in the 
Army, and-Colonel of the 429d Foot, Go- 
vernor of the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
Capt. General of the Royal Company of 
Archers, &c. &c. 

He was the second child and only son 
of John, second Earl, by his second aiar- 
riage with Jane, daughter of Robert Oli- 
phant, of Rossie, co. Perth, esq.; was born 
at Hopetoun-bouse, co. Linlithgow, Aug. 
17, 1765. He completed an excellent 
educatign by foreign travel, in which he 
was attended by Dr. Gillies, now his Ma- 
jesty’s Historiographer. 

He joined the Army as a volunteer, 
in his 15th year, and entered it in 1784, 
as 4 cornet of 10th Dragoons. He serv- 
ed with great bravery and distinction. 
In 1786, he was appointed Lieut. 27th 
Foot; Capt. of 17th Drag. 1789; Major 
to the Ist or Royal reg. of Foot, 1792; 
Lieut.-col. 25th Foot, 1793. He was 
appointed Adjutant-gen. to the Forces 
serving under the late gallant Sir Ralph 
Abercromby in the Leeward Islands, in 
1794; bad the rank of Brigadier-gene- 
ral in the West Indies, where he was 
actively employed in the campaigns of 
1794, 1795, 1796, and 1797, being par- 
ticularly noticed in general orders, and 
in the public despatches of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, particularly, as having 
** on all oceasions most willingly come 
forward and exerted himself in times of 
danger, to which be was not called, 
from his situation of Adjutant-general.” 

In 1796, he was elected M.P. for the 
County of Linlithgow. 

In 1797, he resigned his place as Ad- 
jutant-general to the Forces serving in 
the West Indies. 

On the 7th of August, 1798, he mar- 
ried, at Lea Castle, co. Worcester, his 


- cousin Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 


the Hon. Charles-Hope Weir, of Craigie 
Hall and Blackwood; but by her, who 
died March 20, 1801, had no issue. 

He accompanied the British troops 
into Holland in Aug. 1799, as Deputy 
Adjutant-general, being appointed to 
that station Aug. 13; but was so Sse- 

Gent. Mac. October, 1823. 
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verely wounded at the landing at the 
Helder, on the 27th of that month, 
that he was compelled to return, On 
his recovery, he was appointed Adju- 
tant-general to the Army serving un- 
der his Royal Highness the Dake of 
York, October 19, 1799; and the same 
day, the Hon. Lieut.-col, Alexander 
Hope, his half-brother, by his father’s 
third marriage, was appointed to suc- 
ceed bim in the station of Deputy Adju- 
tant-general. 

In 1800, he accompanied Sir — 
Abercromby as Adjutant-general on t 
memorable expedition to Egypt; and on 
the 13th of May was appointed Briga- 
dier-general, in the Mediterranean only. 
At the Battle of Alexandria, March 21, 
1801, he was wounded iin the hand, and 
the Army was thus for a time “deprived 
of the service of a most active, zealous, 
and judicious officer.” 

He proceeded with the army to Cairo, 
where, in June 1801, he settled with 
General Belliard, the French Com- 
mander, the convention for the sutren- 
der of that place, “after a negotiation 
of several days, which was conducted by 
Brigadier-general Hope, with much judg- 
ment and ability.” 

On the tith of May, 1802, he was 
promoted from the rank of Colonel of 
the North Lowland Fencible Infantry 
to that of Major-general in the army. 

On the 9th of February, 1803, at Bal- 
lindean, he married, secondly, Louisa- 
Dorothea, third daughter of Sir Jobn 
Wedderburn, of Ballindean, co. Perth, 
bart. by his second wife Alicia, daugh- 
ter of Col. James Dundas, of Dundas, 
M.P. and bas left issue John, now Earl 
of Hopetoun, born Nov. 15, 1803, eight 
other sons, and two daughters *, 

June 30, 1805, he was appointed De- 
puty Governor of Portsmouth, an office 
he resigned the same yéar, on being no- 
minated to a command with the troaps 
sent to the Continent under Lord Cath- 
cart. 

Jan. 3, 1806, he was made Colonel of 
the 92d regiment of Feot, anda Lieut.- 
general, May 7, 1808. In 1808, he ac- 
companied the British Army to Spain 
and Portugal, and was second in com- 
mand in the expedition to the Baltic, 








* New Times.—Debrett, p. 822, only 
mentions mine in the whole, the sons, 
but no daughters. 
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under Sir John Moore, in May, and then 
accompanied the British forces to Por- 
tugal, where he landed in August. On 
the 24th of December, he marched with 
his division to Majorca. On the 30th, 
he marched within two leagues of As- 
taga, where he halted. 

At the battle of Corunna, January 16, 
1809, in consequence of the death of Sir 
Johri Moore, and the wounds of Sir Da- 
vid Baird, the command devolved on his 
Lordship (then Lieutenant-general Hon. 
Johu Hope), ‘to whose abilities and 
exertions (said the dispatches) in the di- 
rection of the ardent zeal and uncon- 
querable valour of his Majesty’s troops, 
is to be attributed, under Providence, 
tbe success of the day, which terminated 
in the complete and entire repulse and 
defeat of the enemy at every point of 
attack.” His Lordship’s dispatch con- 
taining the account of this battle, is in- 
serted in vol. LXx1X. pp. 72, 73, and 74, 
in a‘letter to Sir David Baird, and who 
transmitted it in his dispatches to this 
country. Never was a sensation more 
powerful produced throughout the king- 
dom, than by this dispatch. He went, 
when the British army had embarked, 
into every public-house, street, and al- 
ley, in Corunna, to see that not a single 
soldier should be left to become a pri- 
soner of the French, then close to the 
walls. He had no companion, but bis 
sword, and he was the very last man 
who stepped on board of ship. On the 
2th following, in the House of Lords 
the Earl of Liverpool, and in the House 
of Commons Lord Castlereagh, moved 
votes of thanks te him and the officers 
under his command, which was agreed 
‘to unanimously. As a reward for bis 
services, his brother, on the 28th of 
January, was created a Baron of the 
united kingdom, by the title of Baron 
Hopetoun of Hopetoun, co. Linlithgow ; 
and on the 26th of April, bimself re- 
ceived the Order of the Bath, at the 
Queen’s Palace, the public uniting in 
the sentiment that the distinction was 
never better merited. 

His Lordship’s operations in July and 
August, in the expedition to the Scheldt, 
were as follows. It was conceived, that 
by landing on the North side of South 
Beveland, the island might be possessed, 
and all the batteries taken in reverse, 
and thereby the position of the French 
fleet, if they ventured to remain near 
Fiusbing, would be, as it were, turned, 
and their retreat rendered more diffi- 
cult, while the attack on them by our 
ships would have been much facilitated; 
and for this object, the division of Sir 
John Hope rather preceded, in sailing 
from the Downs, the rest of the fleet. 
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This division was landed near Ter-Goes, 
from whence they swept all the batte- 
ries in the island, that could impede the 
progress of our ships up the West 
Scheldt, and possessed themselves on 
the 2d of August of the important post 
of Batz, to which it had been promised 
the army should at once have been 
brought up.—Sir John Hope remained 
in possession of this post, though not 
without being twice attacked by the 
enemy’s flotilla, for nine days before any 
of the gun-boats under Sir Home Pop- 
ham were moved up the Scheldt to his 
support. One of these attacks took 
place on the 5th of August, when the 
enemy came down with about 28 gun- 
vessels, and kept up a smart cannonade 
for some hours, but were forced to re- 
tire by the guns from the fort. 

In consequence of bis exertions in the 
vieturies obtained over the enemy in 
Spain in 1810, be was one of the officers 
appointed to wear the medal command- 
ed to be worn by his Majesty, Sept. 9. 

His Lordsbip’s installation, as a 
Knight of the Bath, tock place on the 
Ist of June, 1812, when twenty-two 
other new Knights were likewise in- 
stalled. 

His next appointment was that of 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, from 
which he was removed in 1813, to be 
second in command in the Peninsula, 
At the battle of the Nivelle in Novem- 
ber, he headed the left wing of the 
army, and drove in the enemy’s out- 
posts in front of their entrenchments 
on the Lower Nivelle, carried the re- 
doubt above Orogne, and established 
himself on the heights immediately op- 
posite Sibour, in readiness to take ad- 
vantage of any movement made by the 
enemy’s right. On the 18th, the enemy 
reconnoitred Sir John Hope’s advanced 
posts, on which occasion Brigadier-ge- 
neral Wilson was unfortunately wound- 
ed. On the 10th of December, in the 
morning, the enemy moved out of the 
intrenched camp with nearly their whule 
army, and drove in the picquets of the 
light division, and of Sir J. Hope’s 
corps, and advanced upon his posts on 
the high road from Bayonne to St. Jean 
de Luz. Near the Mayor’s house of Bia- 
ritz, Sir John took 500 prisoners. The 
Duke of Wellington, in his dispatches 
dated Dec. 14, says, he ‘* cannot suffi- 
ciently applaud the ability, coolness, 
and judgment, of Lieut.-gen. Sir John 
Hope, who, with the General and Staff- 
Officers under his command, showed the 
troops an example of galiantry, which 
must have tended to produce the favour- 
able result of the day.” In this engage- 
ment he received a severe contusiun, 
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but not such as to hinder him from ser- 


viee. The enemy again drove in bis 
piequets, and attacked his posts; but 
with the same want of success, being 
repulsed with great loss. The attack 
was re-commencéd on the morning of 
the 12th, with the same result, 

On the 23d of February, bis Lordship 
erossed the Adour below Bayonne, and 
took possession of both banks of the ri- 
ver at its mouth. On the 25th, he in- 
vested the citadel; and on the 27th, 
more closely invested it, and attacked 
the village of St. Etienne, which he 
carried, having taken a gun and some 
prisoners from the enemy. On the 14th 
of April, 1814, in a sortie made by the 
garrison of Bayonne, he was very se- 
verely wounded, and his horse being 
shot dead, fell upon him, so that he 
could not disengage himself from under 
it, and was unfortunately made prisoner. 
He was wounded in two places (arm and 
thigh), which crippled him a long time. 

On the 3d of May, he was created a 
Peer of the United Kingdom, by the ti- 
tle of Baron Niddry of Niddry, co. Lin- 
lithgow. In June, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved a grant to several of 
the distinguished Generals, but his Lord- 
ship. declined accepting any pecuniary 
grant. 

On the 2d of January, 1815, he was 
made a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 

On the death of his half-brother 
James, 3d Earl, May 29, 1816, he suc- 
ceeded to the family titles.—Aug. 12, 
1819, he attained to the rank of Gene- 
ral. 

As a soldier, he was cool, determined, 
and brave; and his conduct as a Noble- 
man, Landlord, and Friend, was such as 
became his high station. To his nume- 
rous family and relatives his loss is much 
to be lamented; and few of his rank 
have died who have been more sincerely 
regretted by all classes of the public. 

The following portrait of his Lordship 
was given ina funeral sermon recently 
delivered by the Minister of Kirkliston : 

**In the halls of his palace, so lately 
the abode of happiness and splendid fes- 
tivity, now nothing but the voice of la- 
mentation is to be heard. He who was 
its joy and its pride is taken away for 
ever. 

“Nor is mourning confined to that 
house alone, though there, no doubt, it 
is deepest. It fills every house, it is 
heard in every quarter, wherever the 
mild dignity of his gracious presence 
shone—wherever the soft influence of 
his virtue was felt. All ranks join in 
mourning the stroke that has laid low 
such virtues and such talents. The 
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King now mourns the loss of a subject 
with whose worth he was well acquaint- 
ed; on whom, as’ many of you .know, 
for you witnessed it, his Majesty bestaw- 
ed the distinguished honour of .a visit, 
The Nobles of the land mourn the loss 
of one who shed a lustre over the Peer- 
age, and who was truly, in the strict and 
Most appropriate sense of the words, 
Right Honourable. The higher ranks 
of society mourn the loss of one whose 
friendship, hospitality, and kindness, 
delighted them while he lived, and 
which they now recall with fond and 
proud recollection.” 

* * * . + + 

“He remembered the Sabbath Day 
to keep it holy; be observed, even to 
strictness, the rest of that sacred day ; 
its exemption from the occupations of 
the other days of the week, its dedica- 
tion to higher cares; and he took very 
great care, very unusual care, that all 
his household should pay it the same 
regard, being duly sensible of its im- 
portance to every one who lays the great 
concerns of salvation seriously to heart. 
His attendance on religious worship and 
religious ordinances were exemplary, and 
his serious. and attentive manner while 
thus engaged shewed him to be in ear- 
nest, and truly impressed with the gub- 
limity of religious truth. Hypocrisy is 
not even to be supposed to baw any 
place in such a character. . His ‘private 
acts and exercises of religion are be- 
tween God and his soul, and are record- 
ed in the book of life.” 

* * * * * 

* His liberality was regulated by dis- 
cretion, his munificence by prudence, 
his justice by mercy, his zeal by know- 
ledge. All were under the controul of 
moderation. As his condescension was 
without meanness, so his dignity was 
without pride. His virtue was without 
ostentation, his religion without bypo- 
crisy. Maintaining in bis domestic es- 
tablishment a splendour suitable to his 
station, none of his expenses were suf- 
fered to run into profusjon, but the 
exactest order reigned throughout. In 
the midst of affluence he himself ob- 
served the strictest temperance. Riot 
and intemperance were ashamed to ap- 
pear in his presence.” 

The remains of this much-lamented 
Nobleman were interred in the family 
vault at Abercorn on the Ist of October, 
as privately as circumstances would per- 
mit. The company assembled at New 


Halls Inu at eleven o’clock, and pro- 
ceeded in the following order to Port 
Edgar : 


Six 
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Six attendauts on horseback, in deep 
mourning, two and two. 

Four attend- THE Four attend- 
ants on Foot. ; BIER, § ants on Foot. 
with velvet Canopy, drawn by 

six Black “sbawg 
The Family Carriage, the blinds 
drawn up. 

Five Mourning Coaches, with Four 

Horses each. 

The Carriage of Lieutenant-General the 
Honourable Sir Alexander Hope. 
Followed by the Carriages of the other 
Relatives. 

Upon arriving at Port Edgar, the pro- 
cession halted, to wait the disembarka- 
tion of the body from his Majesty’s 
sloop Brisk, which was brought ashore 
in a barge, followed by the boats of the 
ship, with Capt. Stewart, the officers, 
seamen, and marines, of the Brisk, and 
Capt. Hope, R. N. in full uniform, with 
erapes and gloves. The body was then 
placed on the bier, the coffin bearing 
this inscription : 

General 
John Earl of Hopetoun, 
iscoust Aithrey, 
Baron Hopetoun, 
Baron Niddry, 
died at Paris, 27th Augpst, 1823. 
Aged 57. 

A pall of rich silk velvet covered the 
coffin, and the union jack was spread 
over it, 

The cavalcade moved on at a slow 

ace to Abercorn, where the body was 
eposited in the family vault. 

Owing to Hopetoun House being in 
the immediate vicinity of the roadsted 
where the Brisk was anchored, the usual 
ceremony of firing minute guns was dis- 
pensed with. 

Among the personages present were 
observed— 

Lord Melville, the Lord President, 
Baron Sir Patrick Murray, Sir David 
Wedderburn, bart. Sir John Hope of 
Craighall, Lieut.-general Sir John Hope, 
92d Regiment, Mr. Dundas, of Dundas, 
Col. Maclean, of Ardgour, Mr, Solicitor- 
General, Mr. Hope Vere, &c. 





Viscountess MountTMorRss. 

July 21. At Glasnevin, near Dublin, 
in her 48th year, Anne, Viseountess 
Mountmorres. She was daughter of 
Joseph Reade, of Castie-Hoyle, cv. Kil- 
kenny, esq.; was married to Francis- 
Hervey, third and present Viscount, 
April 24, 1794, and had issue one son 
and three daughters. 





Sir Dents Pack, K.C.B. &c. 


July 24. At the house of Lord Be- 
yesford, Wimpole-street, Major-gen. Sir 








[Oect. 
Denis Pack, K.C.B. M.P. C.S. and SW. 
Colonel of the 84th foot, and Lieut. 
Governor of Plymouth. 

As soon as the melancholy intelligence 
reached Plymouth, the colours at the 
citadel, the dock-yard, Mount Wise, St. 
Nicholas’s Island, and all the ships in 
the purt, were lowered half-mast. 

While landing at Lospard’s Bay on 
the 6th of January, 1806, this gallant 
and esteemed officer, then Lieut.-columel 
of the TIst reg. was wounded, but hap- 
pily for himself and country, but slightly. 
On the 12th of August, 1806, a smart 
fire having commenced from the ené 
my‘s advanced posts in Spain, wa< soon 
returned with great effect from our ar- 
tilery. For a short time the enemy, by 
his immense numbers, shewed a greater 
degree of firmness than on any other 
occasion, and pushed forward with three 
pieces of artillery ; which Colonel Pack 
of the 7Ist suon charged, and took from 
him, jn which engagement he was like- 
wise wounded. 

On the 22d of April, 1807, his post at 
Colonia, which was well defended, was 
attacked by the enemy 1060 strong, but 
were soon repelled by this gallant Offi- 
eer and his post, who porsued them to 
the village of Real, about three miles 
from the town, without losing a single 
man, He was engaged under Major- 
gen. J. Leveson-Gower in 1807, in the 
action which took place at the junction 
of two roads, about 500 yards from the 
eanal of Miserala; and in this engage- 
ment be was most probably wounded, 
though but slightly. 

The Duke of Wellington, then Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, in bis dispatch dated 
Vimiera, Aug. 21, 1808, particularly 
spoke of the 71st regiment commanded 
by Lieut.-col. Pack. 

On the 14th of August, 1809, Lieut. 
col. Pack most gallantly carried at the 
point of the bayonet one of the enemy's 
batteries at Flushing, which advanced 
upon the sea-dyke in front of Lieut.- 
gen. Fraser’s position, notwithstanding 
he was opposed by great superiority of 
numbers; he took 40 prisoners, and 
killed and wounded a great many of the 
enemy. 

Gn the 25th of July, 1810, he was pro- 
moted from the rank of Lieut.-colonel 
to that of Colonel in the army, and Aide- 
de-camp to the King, and in the same 
year was further promoted to the rank 
of Brigadier-general, in which eapacity 
he commanded a brigade of Portuguese 
infantry on September 27, at the battle 
of Busaco. 

In May 1811, his brigade, with the 
Queen’s regiment from the 6th division, 
kept the blockade of Almeida; so = 
the 
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the enemy, on the night of the 10th, 
under Gen. Brennier, abandoned that 
place, and marehed with great rapidity 
by unfrequented paths tothe bridge aver 
the Agueda, at Barba del Puereo. By 
the silence and close order of their 
march, they eluded the vigilanee of our 
piequets; but Brigadier-general Paek, 
with a few men, huag upon their march, 
and impeded their progress; so that 
Major Campbell reached Barba del 
Puerca ia time to cause the enemy a 
very heavy loss in killed and wounded. 

On the 19th ef January, 1813, he was 
at. the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
His. brigade, forming the 5th column 
whieh attacked the place, was destined 
to make a false attack upon the South- 
ern face of the fort; but, says the 
Duke of Wellington in his dispateb 
dated Gallego, Jan. 20, “* Brigadier-gen. 
Pack even surpassed my expectations, 
having eonverted bis false attack into a 
real one, and his advanced guard, under 
the command of Major Lynch, having 
followed the enemy’s troops from the 
advanced works into the Fausse Braye, 
where they made prisoners of all opposed 
to them.” 

On the 10th of February, 1812, after 
a speech from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in which he dwelt upon the va- 
Jour and skill displayed at Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, votes of thanks were passed to 
Lord Wellington, Gen. Pack, &c. and to 
the officers and privates of the Artillery 
and Engineers, &e. serving under Lord 
Wellington. 

In July following, be made a very gal- 
lant attack upon the Arapiles, in which, 
however, he did not succeed, except in 
diverting the attention of the enemy's 
troops placed upon it from the troo 
under the command of Lieut.-gen. Cole 
in his advance. On the 19th of Septem- 
ber, he, with his brigade, assisted the 
Hon. Major Cocks with Col. Sterling’s 
Light Infantry battalion, to drive in the 
enemy's outposts. 

In 1818, he received the order of the 
Tower and Sword from the King of Por- 
tugal, together with Sir Stapleton Cot- 
ton, Sir C. Stuart, Generals Wilson, 
Lord A. Somerset, Sir R. Fletcher, Sir 
F. Beckwith, and Colonels Arbuthnot, 
Hill, Williams, and Way; and was made 
Major-general. ; 

At the splendid victory obtained at 
Vittoria, by the Allied Army, General 
Pack’s brigade of Infantry composed 
part of the left wing of the army under 
Sir T, Graham, now Lord Lynedoch, and 
on the 20th of June, marched to Mar- 
gina, and from thence moved forward to 
Vittoria, by the bigh road from that town 
tu Bilboa. Gen. Pack, with his Portu- 
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brigade, and Col. Longa with bis 
Spanish division, gained the heights co 
vering the village of Gamarra Maior, 
Gamarra Menor, and Abeehucho, thus 
intercepting the enemy's retreat by the 
high road to France. On the 234, he 
assisted and flanked Colonel Halkett’s 
light battalion to push on by the Chaus- 
sée, and this service was performed in 
the most gallant style by his brave 
troops, who drove the enemy from the 
village of Veasyn. The enemy having 
troops ready posted on the succession of 
strong heights on each side of the dee 
valley, at the bottom of which the road 
runs, a considerable time became neces- 
sary to turn bis flanks, during which he 
evacuated Villa Franca, without further 
dispute. General Pack’s Portuguese 
Brigades on the right and left of the 
valley, pushed on their advance to Ye- 
hasurido, and the troops assembled at 
Villa Franca. On the 25th, three com- 
panies of the 4th Cagadores belonging 
to General Pack*s brigade, and two 
companies of the Grenadiers of the Ist 
reg. drove the enemy from the summit 
of an important bill lying between the 
Pampeluna and Vittoria roads. 

At the taking of Toulouse, in April 
1814, General Pack’s brigade of the 6th 
division carried the two principal re- 
doubts and fortified houses in the ene- 
my’scentre. The enemy made a despe- 
rate effort from the canal to regain these 
redoubts, but were repulsed with consi- 
derable loss ; and the 6th division conti- 
nuing their movements, the enemy were 
driven from the two redoubts and in- 
trenchments on the left, and the whole 
range of heights were in the Allied 
Army's possession. In this engagement 
our meritorious and gallant General was 
wounded, but was enabled to remajn in 
the field. The Duke of Wellington, in 
his dispatch dated Toulouse, April 12, 
says, he “ cannot sufficiently applaud the 
ability and conduct of” Major-general 
Pack, &c. 

In January 1815, in consequence of 
bis gallant services in the arduous and 
long war which had just terminated, he 
was created a ** Knight Commander of 
the most Honourable Military Order 
of the Bath,” with 180 more vete- 
rans of the Army and Navy. On the 
15th of June, he was engaged in the 
attack made by Buonaparte near Les 
Quatre Bras from the commencement, 
and “ highly distinguished "’ himself, as 
he also did when the enemy attacked 
our forces on the 17th at Hougoumont, 
and for the important service he ren- 
dered the British nation on that and the 
following day, in the memorable field 
of Waterloo, was particularly mention- 

ed 
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ed for the Prince Regent’s approbation 
by the Duke of Wellington. On this oc- 
casion be was slightly wounded. In Au- 
gust, the Emperor of Russia conferred 
on him the decoration of the Second 
Class of St. Wladimir; and in the fol- 
Jowing month the Emperor of Austria 
conferred on him the order of Maria 
Theresa. 

On the 10th of July, 1816, this gal- 
lant officer married Elizabeth-Louisa, 
eighth child, and fourth daughter of Geo. 
de la Poer Beresford, Ist Marquis of Wa- 
terford, and sister of Henry, second and 
present Marquis. 

On the 17th of August, 1819, he was 
appointed Lieut.-Governor of Plymouth, 
and further preferred, on the 13th of 
Sept. 1822, to the Colonelcy of the 84th 
Foot. 

Such are the outlines of the life of a 
gallant General, whose name is asso- 
ciated with every glory of the late war, 
and who lived long enough to reap for 
himself a harvest of honour and renown. 
His death is as much to be lamented in 
a public view, as it is by his private 
friends and afflicted family. 





GENERAL BUCKLEY. 

Sept. 14. At Cobham Lodge, Surrey, 
at a very advanced age *, Felix Buckley, 
esq. the oldest General in the Army List. 

In November 1748, Mr. Buckley was 
made a Cornet; early in 1750, Brigadier 
and Lieutenant in the 2d troop of Horse- 
guards; and in the October of the fol- 
lowing year a Captain in the same troop 
of Horse. He received the brevet of Ma- 
jor, 6th August, 1762; was appointed 
Guidon and Major in his regiment, 28th 
September, 1764; Cornet and Major, 
8th Feb. 1765; 2d Lieutenant and 
Lieut.-colonel, 6th March, 1771, in the 
room of Lieut.-col. Sloughter ; Ist Lieu- 
tenant, and Lieutenant-colonel, 28th 
July, 1773 ; Colonel by brevet, 19th Feb. 
1779; Major-general, 20th Nov. 1782; 
Lieutenant and Colonel in his regiment, 
18th Nov. 1790; Lieutenant-general, 
3d May, 1796; and attained, on the Ist 
Jan. 1801, the rank of General. He was 
Governor of Pendennis Castle ; and had 
been in the army upwards of 72 years. 





Sir Henry Raebuarn. 

July 6. At St. Bernard’s Stockbridge, 
near Edinburgh, Sir Henry Raeburn, 
first Portrait Painter to the King in 
Scotland, which appointment he only 
received a few days before his death, 
President of the Academy in Edinburgh, 
and member of that in London, a mem- 

* Some of the public prints says 113 ; 
but qu. ? 








ber of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
the late Imperial Academy of Florence, 
and the Academy of New York. 

As a portrait painter, he was second 
only to Sir Thomas Lawrence in the pe- 
culiar chasteness, depth of his colouring, 
and fidelity of likeness; in the strong 
and marking character with which he 
animated his pictures he bas indeed left 
few compeers. 

His full-length pietures of the Earl of 
Hopetoun, Lord. Frederick Campbell, 
Sir David Baird, Adam Rolland, esq. of 
Glengarry, and many more, might’ be 
mentioned as proofs that he was equally 
remarkable for correctness of drawing, 
freedom of penciling, brilliancy of co- 
louring, and a personification of -eha- 
racter not less vigorous than graceful. 
He possessed the rare faculty of pro- 
ducing in every instance the most strik- 
ing and agreeable likeness, and of indi- 
cating intellectual expression and dig- 
nity of demeanour, wherever they ap- 
peared in the original ; often approaeb- 
ing in his portraits to the elevation of 
historical painting. His modesty was 
equal to his merit; and in his inter- 
course with the young candidates for 
public favour, he was uniformly kind, 
communicative, and liberal; and on all 
occasions had the candour to bestow 
just praise on rival excellence. Sir H. 
Raeburn was not only an artist; but a 
patron of the arts, and his gallery and 
study were ever open. to the young 
artist. The Royal Academy in London, 
in testimony of their bigh estimation of 
his talents, elected him first an Asso- 
ciate, and afterwards an Academician, 
without solicitation. And when his 
Majesty, on his visit to Edinburgh, con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood upon 
this distinguished artist, we do not re- 
collect any occasion on which a more 
universal feeling of satisfaction was ex- 
pressed, 

We may say of Sir H. Raeburn, that 
his works are highly interesting as a 
rich legacy to posterity, and fine illus- 
trations to the page of history—their 
subjects the Philosophers, Poets, Legis- 
lators, and Warriors, of his own coun- 
try and age. 

In society, few men were more ac- 
ceptable than Sir Henry; for he pos- 
sessed 2 cheerful disposition, much good 
sense, and an inexhaustible store of 
anecdote. In his domestic relations, 
no man could dispense or receive a 
greater degree of happiness ; and those 
who had opportunities of seeing bim in 
the midst of his family, will ever cherish 
the recollection of his amiable and en- 
dearing qualities, 

Sir 
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Sin J. Frercuer-Fenton Boucuey, 
Bart. 
Lately. ‘Sir J. Filetcher~ Fenton 


Boughey, bart. of Betley, cv. Staffurd, 
M.P. for the County ; and formerly for 
Newcastle-under-Line. 

He was eldest son of Sir Thomas Fen- 
ton Boughey, bart. by Anne, dau. and 
coheiress of John Fenton, of Newcastle, 
esq. by Anastasia, dau. of John Cradock, 
of Betley, esq. He succeeded bis father, 
July 14, 1812; and married Feb. 9, 
1808, Henrietta-Durothy, eldest dau. of 
Sir John Chetwode, bart. of Oakley, co. 
Stafford, and grand-daughter to George- 
Harry (late Earl of Stamford and War- 
rington.) He was in the 38th year of 
his age, and has left eleven children 
(the eldest of whom is only 14 years old) 
and an afflicted widow, whose interest- 
ing state gives additional poignancy to 
the heartfelt grief of the public. 





Sir W. Asnpurnuam, Bart. 


Aug, 21. At his seat, Broom-Ham 
Place, Guestling, Sir W. Ashburnham, 
bart. aged 87 years. He was eldest son 
of the Right Rev. Sir William Ashburn- 
ham, bart. Lord Bishop of Chichester, 
by Margaret, daughter of’Thos. Pelham, 
of ‘Lewes, co. Sussex, esq.; succeeded 
his father, Sept. 4, 1797 ; married Anne, 
dau. of Rev. Francis Woodgate, of Mount- 
held, co. Sussex, by whom he had issue 
four sons and one daughter. 

His death will be long lamented by 
the poor, who, when ill, were always al- 
lowed nourishment from his house ; and 
on “Doling-day, Sir William had for se- 
veral years made a practice of giving 
each pour family flour, in proportion to 
their number. So liberal was he to- 
wards his tenants, that they paid only 
the same amount of rent for their farms 
as they did to his father. 





Rev. James CHARTRES. 


Sept. 1. At Warboys in Huntingdon- 
shire, of an apopletic fit, the Rev. James 
Chartres, late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge, Vicar of Godmanchester and 
of West Haddon, His death will be 
severely felt, and sincerely regretted, by 
his family and all who bad the happi- 
ness of bis acquaintance. If any eulo- 
gium on his benevolence and virtues 
need to be recorded, the following ad- 
dress, presented to bim by the Govern- 
ors of the Free Grammar School at 
Atherstone, on his resigning the situa- 
tion of Head Master of that institution, 
will best express the high estimation in 
which he was held : 

“*The Trustees of the Free Grammar 
School of Atherstone, impressed with 
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sentiments of pleasure and regret, now 
feel it incumbent upon them to address 
the Rev. James Chartres ;—of pleasure, 
on looking upon his conduct as Head 
Master of that School during a period 
of thirty years, which was distinguished 
by active virtue, kindness, and benevo- 
lence, more especially towards those 
who under his protection have imbibed 
the principles of religion, literature, and 
classical learning, and have been stimu- 
lated to the practice and pursuit of vir- 
tue by his most honourable and amiable 
example ;—of regret, on being deprived 
of the society of a man whose uniform 
behaviour, urbanity, and pleasing man- 
ners, both in private and social life, 
have rendered him most deservedly es- 
teemed and respected. They cannot con- 
clude, without requesting him to accept 
their warmest and most sincere wishes 
for bis future health, happiness, and 
prosperity, and have directed this testi- 
mony of their respect to be recorded in 
the minute book of the Corporation, 
signed with their common seal, this 
25th day of March, 1817.” 

Copies of this address were forwarded 
to this excellent man by the Governors 
with a present of plate, towards the pur- 
chase of which several inhabitants of 
the town and neighbourhood contributed 
with the Governors, as expressive of their 
attachment, and of their general appro- 
bation of his conduct as Master of this 
seminary, where, under his tuition, many 
men of high literary attainments have 
received the rudiments of their classical 
education. Copies were also sent to 
each of bis diocesans, the Bishops of Lin- 
coln and Peterborough ; but such was 
his modesty, that he wished it not to be 
made more public; which, during his 
lite-time, was reluctantly complied with. 

To bis afflicted widow, daughter, and 
other relatives, it is presumed the pub- 
lication of this record of his fair fame 
cannot be unacceptable ; whilst, at the 
same time, it holds out to others an ex- 
ample every way worthy of imitation. 





James Dow.anp, Eso. 

Aug.5. At Cuckney, co. Notting- 
ham, in bis 72d year, James Dowland, 
esq. many yeass steward to Earl Ba- 
thurst. Mr. Dowland was an old and 
valuable Correspondent to this Maga- 
zine; and occasionally obliged the Editor 
of it with contributions to his Biographi- 
cal Publications. He was a manofastrong 
and comprehensive mind, which he had 
highly cultivated by a natural and en- 
thusiastic love for Literature and gene- 
ral information. His reading was exten- 
sive, and his memory being in no ordi- 
nary degree retentive, there was scarcely 
a sub- 
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a subject which befitted a man of science 
and a gentleman to be acquainted with, 
but what was familiar to him. These 
qualifications rendered him an agree- 
able and instructive companion, and it 
was hardly possible for any one to be 
but a short time in his society, and not 
gain information from bis conversation, 
be exhilarated by bis wit, and pleased 
with the general suavity of his manners. 
His more immediate friends (and those 
only can fully appreciate his worth) may 
and will contemplate with a melancholy 
pleasure the recollection of past enjoy- 
ment. In the heyday of life, in the 
midst of convivial pleasures, there are 
sensations that rarely occur even to the 
most considerate ; it is by death alone 
that we form a just estimate of what we 
once possessed, and it is by death alone 
that the value and vanity of human at- 
tainments can be justly appreciated. 

An excellent likeness of Mr. Dow- 
land’s good-humoured countenance was 
lately published in lithography. 


Epwarp Fitzeeratp, Eso. 

June 3. At Sierra Leone, Edward 
Fitzgerald, esq. He was a victim toa 
malignant fever, which bad for some 
time visited the coluny. He held the 
offices of Chief Justice and Judge of the 
Vice-Admiralty Court, and also was 
Commissioner of Arbitration on the 
part of his Majesty, under the Treaty 
for the Prevention of the Slave Trade. 
Mr. Fitzgerald was a native of Ireland, 
and well known in London as the editor 
of The Pilot,—an evening paper which 
has been extinct some years. He pos- 
sessed poetical talents which, if duly 
cultivated, would have raised his name 
to distinction ; but the daily labours of 
@ public print, and, afterwards, the du- 
ties attached to his appointments a- 
broad, induced him to bid farewell to 
the Muses. He published “The Re- 
gent’s Féte, a Poem,” 4to, 1811. 

Davin Ricarpo, Eso. M. P. 

Sept. 11. At his seat, Gatcomb Park, 
co. Gloucester, aged 51, David Ricardo, 
esq. M.P. for Portarlington. His death 
was occasioned by an abscess in the 
head, which, after causing as much tor- 
ture as it was possible for the human 
frame to bear, broke, and is supposed to 
have produced a suffusion on the brain, 
followed very quickly by death. 

He was a gentleman of distinguished 
abilities; and, as a political eeonomist, 
had the faculty of discussing the intri- 
cate principles of that science with sin- 
gular acuteness and perspicuity: his 
writings apon those subjects, indeed, 
constituted almost as marked an era as 
the celebrated work of Adam Smith. In 
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the House of Commons, his opinions 
on subjects of a commercial and finan- 
cial nature, were always received with 
the most respectful attention, as well 
from the general opinion of bis profound 
knowledge of all the mysteries of com- 
merce, as from his amiable dispasition 
and conciliating manners, His loss will 
not be more regretted as a public man 
than as a private character: his exem- 
plary benevolence to the poor—the en- 
dearing qualities of an affectionate hus- 
band and parent—and the generosity of 
a liberal and kind friend, combine to 
render his death a calamity universally 
deplored. 

To him the Country is indebted for 
the original plan by which the resump- 
tion of Cash Payments by the Bank of 
England was effected without danger. 

Mr. Ricardo is supposed to have died 
worth 700,000. He has left three sons. 
The eldest, Osman, has the estates of 
Bromeberrow, the White-leafed Oak es- 
tate, &c. To his second son, David, he 
has bequeathed Gatcomb Park. To the 
third, Mortimer, who is now at Eton 
School, Hadlow Place and Berrow, Kent. 
Five daughters have also liberal fortunes, 

On the 18th, his remains were remov- 
ed from Gatecomb Park, and interred 
in a vault in the parish church of 
Huish, about one mile and a half from 
Chippenham. The church is situated 
in the park of Mr. Clutterbuck, the son- 
in-law of Mr. Ricardo, The funeral was 
conducted in the most private manner, 
but nevertheless excited great interest 
in the towns of Minchinhampton, Tet- 
bury, and Malmesbury, through which 
it had to pass. The attendants on the 
funeral were chiefly relatives—the three 
sons of Mr. Ricardo, Osman, David, and 
Mortimer, his six brothers, his three 
brothers-in-law, three sons-in-law, and 
some of his nephews. The Rev. Mr. 
Cockin, the Rector of Minchinhamp- 
ton, and Mr. Hume, M.P. intimate 
friends at Gatcomb, were the only 
mourners not related to the deceased. 
The coffin was plain, with the inscrip- 
tion—** David Ricardo, died at Gat- 
comb, on Thursday, Sept. 11, aged 51.” 

Among his financial and commercial 
works are the following :—The High 
Price of Bullion a Proof of the Depre- 
ciation of Bank Notes, 8vo, 1810,—A 
Reply to Mr. Bosanquet’s Observations 
on the Report of the Bullion Committee, 
8vo, 1810.—An Appendix to his work 
on the high Price of Bullion, 8vo, 1811. 
—Essay on the Influence of a Low Price of 
Corn on the Profits of Stock, 8vo, 1815. 

An excellent mezzotinto portrait of 
Mr. Ricardo has lately been published, 
scraped by Hodgetts, from a painting by 
T. Phillips, esq. R. A. 

MATTHEW 
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Marrsew Baur, M.D. F.R.S. L. & E. 

. 23. At his seat, Duntisbourne 
House, near Cirencester, Gloucestershire, 
in his 62d year, Matthew Baillie, M. D. 
F.R.S. L. & E. Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians in London, and Honorary Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Physicians in 
Edinburgh, &c. 

Dr. Baillie was born Oct. 27, 1761. He 
was the son of the Rev. James Baillie, D.D. 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Glasgow, a supposed d dant of the fa- 
mily of Baillie of Jerviswood, and of Doro- 
thes, a daughter of Mr. John Hunter of 
Kilbride, co. Lanark, a descendant of the 
family of Hunter of Hunterstown. He had 
an elder brother who died very young, and 
two sisters who survive him, Mrs, Agnes 
and Mrs. Joanna Baillie, the latter well 
known in the literary world as the author of 
the series of plays on the Passions, and of 
the Metrical Legends. The two celebrated 
anatomists, Dr. William Hunter and Mr. 
John Hunter, were his maternal uncles. 
He married Sophia, a daughter of the late Dr. 
Thomas Denman, whom he has left, with a 
son and daughter, to lament their common 
loss, with the consolation, however, when- 
ever they shall be able to make use of it, of 
having ane and added to his enjoyments. 

He began in 1773 his college education 
at Glasgow, where he distinguished himself. 
In 1778 he went from that University to 
Baliol College, Oxford, on the same founda- 
tion on which Adam Smith and other emi- 
nent men had gone before him; and when he 
was of the usual standing, took his degrees 
in Arts and in Physick at Oxford. Jn 1780 
he began his medical studies by attending 
the anatomical Jectures of Dr. William Hun- 
ter, and then or soon after, the lectures of 
Mr. John Hunter. He had the great ad- 
vantage of residing with Dr.. Hunter, and, 
when he was sufficiently advanced in his 
studies, of being employed to make the ne- 
cessary preparation for the lectures, to con- 
a demonstrations, and to superintend 
the operations of the students. Previous 
to Dr. Hunter’s death, which took place in 
March 1783, he had become the chief 
teacher of practical anatomy, and after that 
event became his successor in the lectures, 
having for an associate Mr. Cruickshank, who 
during Dr, Hunter’s life had given a part of 
the lectures. He began to lecture in 1784-5, 
and soon acquired the highest reputation 
as an anatomist and a teacher of anatomy. 
When the increase of his practice as a Phy- 
sician made it necessary for him to decline 
lecturing, which it did in 1799, the students 
showed their sense of his merit and of their 
obligation to him by presenting him with a 
very handsome and valuable piece of plate, 

ving a Latin inscription expressive of their 
gratitude. 

It will be generally admitted,” and by 

Gent. Mac. October, 1823. 
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those who have had the best means of judg- 
ing, that he was the most eminent physician 
in London of his time. He owed his intro- 
duction into practice to the reputation for 
talent and learning he had acquired by his 
lectures, and to the recommendation of pro- 
fessional men, who must be regarded as the 
best judges of professional merit. Such an 
introduction, though it may ensure success, 
does not necessarily insure a rapid or bril- 
liant one, and for a considerable time his 
character stood much higher with the pro- 
fession than with the publick. His prac- 
tice, however, increased, and from the time 
of his friend Dr. David Pitcairn’s illness, 
which gave occasion to that eminent Phy- 
sician’s going to Lisbon in 1798, it was ve 
extensive among persons of the first tom 
and fashion, and continued to increase till 
the state of his health made it necessary for 
him to contract it, which he did about 1813 ; 
from which time he did not engage himself 
in much business beyond consultations, in 
which he was very much engaged till near 
the time of his death. 

He was appointedPhysician to the late King 
in 1810, and was one of the Physicians who 
attended him during his long illness. If 
the income he derived from his practice, 
when it was at his height, was not the first, 
it was certainly the second in amount, and 
much exceeded that of any Physician’ in 
London who preceded him. But whatever 
was the amount of his professional income, 
it is apprehended there cannot be any doubt 
that 7 a was no Physician of his time who 
enjoyed an equal reputation with his brethren 
for professional skill and knowledge, of 
which, the admitted greater extent of his 
consultation business may be regarded as a 
proof. No contemporary Physician was sup- 
posed to possess, or did possess, equal ana- 
tomical knowledge, and particularly equal 
knowledge of that part of anatomy which 
throws fight upon the nature of disease. 
His opinion was often wished for by other 
Physicians for their own instruction, as well 
as for the satisfaction and benefit of the 
patient. 

For a Physician in his extensive practice, 
he was remarkable, it is believed, for the 
degree in which he formed his judgment of 
any case before him from his own abserva- 
tion exclusively, and in which-he guarded 
himself against any prepossession from the 
opinions suggested by others. When he 
visited a patient, he observed hit. accu- 
rately, he listened to him attentively, and 
put a few pointed questions, and his judg- 
ment was formed; and this less from pro- 
minent symptoms, and more from a com- 
prehensive view of the case,’ than, to say 
the least, is common when the aay ge is 
formed quickly. In consultation ve 
his opinion concisely and with few reasons, 
and these rather facts than arguments, so 
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that little room was left for dispute ; and if 
any difference of opinion arose, his example 
pointed out the way of removing it, by an 
appeal to other facts, and by the neglect of 
speculative reasoning. He was extremely 
happy in the way in which he delivered his 
opinion to his patient. He avoided techni- 
eal and learned phrases, he affected no sen- 
timental tenderness, which is said to have 
been sometimes assumed by a Physician, 
with a view to recommend himself to his 
patient, but expressed what he had to say 
in the simplest and plainest terms, with 
some pleasantry, if the occasion admitted of 
it, and with gravity and gentleness if they 
were. required ; and he left the patient either 
encouraged or calmed, persuaded that the 
opinion he had received was well considered 
and honest, whether it was favourable ‘or 
not, and that his Physician merited his con- 
fidence. Few Physicians ever conciliated 
their patients so much with so little direct 
endeavour to conciliate, and it may be truely 
said that his patients were pleased with him 
only, or chiefly, because they believed him 
to be able, attentive, sincere, and frank. 
His writings are confined to his profes- 
sion, but they are numerous and important, 
In the Philosophical Transactions for the 
years 1788 and 1789, there are two papers 
written by him with the following titles. — 
1. “€ An Account of a remarkable Transpo- 
sition of the Viscera.”—2. ** An Account 


of a particular Change of Structure in the 
Human Ovesium.”—Soon after these pa- 
pers were read before the Royal Society, he 
was elected a Fellow. 

In the Transactions of a society for 
the Improvement of Medical and Chirur- 


gical Knowledge, there are papers writ- 
ten by him with the following titles.— 
1. ** On the Want of a Pericardium in the 
Human Body.”—2, «* Of Uncommon Ap- 
pearances of Disease in the Blood Vessels.” 
—3. ** Of a Remarkable Deviation from the 
Natural Structure of the Urinary Bladder 
and Organs of Generation of a Male.”—4. 
** Case of Emphysema not proceeding from 
local Injury.”—5. “* An Account of a Case 
of Diabetes, with an Examination of the 
Appearances after Death.”—6. ‘* An Ac- 
count of a singular Disease in the great In- 
testines.”"—7. ** An Account of the Case of 
a Man who had no Evacuation from the 
Bowels for nearly Fifteen Weeks before his 
Death.”—8. ** On the Embalming of Dead 
Bodies.""—9. ** An Account of several 
Persons, in the same Family, being twice 
affected with Measles.’”’—10. ‘* Additional 
Instances of Measles occurring Twice in the 
same Person.” —1 1. ‘* Three Cases of Inflam- 
mation of the Inner Membrane of the Larynx 
and Trachea, terminating quickly in Death.” 

In the Medical Transactions, published 
by the Royal College of Physicians, there 
are papers written by him with the follow- 
ing titles :—1, ‘« The Case of a Boy, seven 
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years of age, who had Hydrocephalus, in 
whom the Bones of the Skull, once firmly 
united, were, in the progress of the Disease, 
separated to a considerable distance from 
each other.”—2?, ** Of some uncommon 
symptoms which oceurred in a Case of Hy- 
drocephalus Internus.”—3. ‘* Upona strong 
Pulsation of the Aorta in the Epigastric Re- 
gion.”—4. ‘* Upon a Case of Stricture of 
the Rectum, produced by a Spasmodic 
Contraction of the Internal and External 
Sphincter of the Anus.”—5. ** Some Ob- 
servations respecting Green Jaundice.” —6. 
**Some Observations on # particular Spe- 
cies of Purging.” —7. *“ Some Observations 
upon Paraplegia in Adults.” 

His two other works, “* The Morbid Ana- 
tomy of some of the most important parts of 
the Human Body,” and “‘ The Series of En- 
gravings to illustrate some parts of Morbid 
Anatomy,” are those upon which perhaps 
his fame as an author chiefly rests, and they 
have not only made him known in every part 
of Europe and wherever medical science is 
cultivated, but will secure him a name in 
succeeding times. His Morbid Anatomy 
has formed an era in the history of medi- 
cine in this country, and perhaps there is 
no book published of late years which has 
had so much influence upon the study of 
medicine, which ‘has contributed so much 
to correct unfounded speculations upon the 
nature of disease, to excite a spirit of ob- 
servation, and to lead the attention of the 
student to fact and experience. 

He not only advanced the dignity and in- 
terests of the medical art by the skill and 
honourable manner in which he practised it, 
and by the light he threw upon it by his 
writings, but also by the encouragement he 
afforded to those Institutions which are cal- 
culated to improve it. He was an active mem- 
ber of several medical societies, and a gover- 
nor of many medical charities, and, it is be- 
lieved, that he did not withhold his patronage 
from any useful medical institution, for 
which it was solicited. As a striking in- 
stance of the zeal he felt for the promotion 
of medical knowledge may be mentioned, 
the present of his vajuable collection of 
anatomical preparations to the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians. If this present should 
have the effect, which there can be no 
doubt he expected, of exciting an increased 
attention from that learned body to ana- 
tomy, and especially to morbid anatomy, he 
must be regarded as a considerable bene- 
factor to that body, and the profession and 
society at large will owe to him lasting obli- 
gations. 

Eminent as he was as a Physician, those 
who knew him well will not hesitate to say, 
that he was not less distinguished as a man. 
The leading features of his character were 
simplicity, singleness of heart, and ingenu- 
Ousness, not at Variance, but in strict ac- 


cordance with true wisdom. ‘He was quick 
or 
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of apprehension, and expressed himself per- 
spicuously, impressively, and readily, and 
had such a command of thought and lan- 
guage that he has been known, wheu he was 
a lecturer, to change the subject of his lec- 
ture at the moment of delivering it, and to 
give at once a lecture which he had not pre- 
pared. His judgment was remarkably cor- 
rect, and his opinion and advice therefore 
upon all subjects were of great value. He 
had the power of reasoning clearly and 
powerfully, but on many occasions he 
seemed to arrive at his conclusion by a sort 
of tact, rather than to make his way to it 
by argument. His mind was more readily 
engaged by what was useful, than by what 
was merely curious and ingenious. 

His society had a charm which those who 
have enjoyed it will not easily forget. His 
frankness, good humour, kindness, a warmth 
of manner and expression, indicating the 
interest he took in all around him, set every 
one at his ease, and called forth his best and 
happiest feelings. He was fitted by his ge- 
neral knowledge for taking a part in conver- 
sation upon any subject that presented it- 
self, and, notwithstanding his numerous 
professional semeaonenin te found time for 
making himself acquainted with such new 
publications as excited a general interest. 
After his professional life became very ac- 
tive, it was impossible for him to have lei- 
sure for studying much out of his own pro- 
fession, and his knowledge, therefore, upon 
subjects which did not belong to it, was pro- 
bably a good deal confined to the acquisi- 
tions he had made in the course of his ex- 
cellent education, to the suggestions of 
conversation, and to the reflections of his 
own acute and powerful mind. 

It would be difficult to give an instance 
of a person equally disinterested, fair, can- 
did, and generous, or one whose natural ele- 
vation of mind raised him more above the 
reach of temptation to whatever is base, 
sordid, or selfish. He seemed to have an 
innate love of goodness, a secret sympathy 
with the virtuous, and to rejoice in their 
honourable and dignified conduct, as in a 
thing in which he had a personal interest, 
and to feel that his own character was raised 
oy it, as well as human nature ennobled. 

e censured warmly what he disapproved, 
from a strong attachment to what is right, 
not to display his superiority to others, or 
to give vent to any asperity of temper. He 
was indulgent to failings in which he did 
not share. His kindness to others led him 
on many occasions to overlook what was 
due to himself; and even in his last illness, 
it is known that he paid gratuitous profes- 
sional visits which were above his strength, 
and was in danger of suddenly exhausting 
himself by his exertions for others. His 
liberal disposition is well known to all who 
are acquainted with public charitable sub- 


scriptions; the great extent to which it 
showed itself in private benefactions is 
known only to those who were nearly con- 
nected with him, and perhaps was fully 
known only to himself. 


Wixuiam Cape Key, Eso. 

Oct. 14. At Bath, in the arms of his 
family, aged 49, Wm. Cade Key, esq. of 
Hampstead, third son of the late Jona- 
than Key, esq. and one of the respecta- 
ble firm of Messrs. Keys, eminent Whole- 
sale Stationers in Abchurch-lane, the 
successors to Aldermen Wright and Gill. 

Mr. Key had for some time stood fore- 
most ino the list of Gentlemen in nomina- 
tion as fit and able persons to serve the 
office of one of the Sheriffs of London; 
an honour which an infirm state of 
health alone prevented his accepting. 
The same cause Operated on a vacancy 
in the Court of Aldermen, occasioned 
lately in Langbourn Ward by the death 
of Sir John Eamer; when his nephew, 
John Key, esq. was elected by his neigh- 
bours to that honourable situation. 

In 1809, Mr. Key married the eldest 
dau. of the late Richard Down, esq. 
banker, of Bartholomew-lane, by whom 
he bad one son and one daughter; 
who have now to mourn the loss of a 
most affectionate husband and father. 
Mr. Key’s uniform good temper and 
pleasantness of manners had secured 
him the esteem of a very large circle of 
friends, by whom bis death will be 
deeply lamented. He was buried on the 
22d, in the family vault at Hampstead. 


an cae 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anv Ts Environs. 

May 28. At Durham House Academy, 
aged 10, Edmund-Charles-John Parker, 2d 
son of the gallant Sir Peter Parker, bart. 
who was imorially wounded while storming 
the American Camp at Bellaise, near Balti- 
more, Aug. 3, 1814; by Marianne, 2d dau. 
of Sir G. Dallas, bart. and was born July 
1812. His elder brother, the present Ba- 
ronet, was born in 1809, and succeeded to 
the title in 1814, 

Lately. Aged 68, Jos. Kidd, esq. of 
Shacklewell. 

At Lower Clapton-place, aged 69, Thos. 
Thompson West, esq. formerly of the In- 
ner Temple. 

Sept. 8. In Burton Crescent, aged 69, 
John Hartnell, esq. 

Sept. 9. In Park-place, St. James’s, 
aged 32, the Rev. Robert Peel, son of 
T. Peel, esq. of Manchester; and on the 
17th, at Willingham, co. Lincoln, at the 
house of her brother (the Rev. Fred. Peel), 
aged 27, Alicia, dau. of Lawrence Peel, esq. 
of Ardwick, Manchester, and relict of the 
above Rev. R. Peel. 

Sept. 13, 
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Sept, 13. ed 75, W. Warre, esq. of 
Albany, and of Bradford, co. Somerset. 

C. Surtees, esq. of Henrietta-street, 
Brunswick-square. 

Sept. 14. At Camberwell, aged 37, Eliz. 
wife of Joseph Amould, M.D. 

Sept. 16. In Euston-square, the wife of 
W. Luddington, esq. sister of Rev. Dr. 
Evans of Islington. 

At Isleworth, aged 60, C. Gardiner, esq. 
formerly of Lockleys, near Welwyn. 

Sept.18. In Chesterfield-street, Joseph- 
Charles Mellish, esq. H.B.M. Chargé d’Af- 
faires and Consul-General for the Circle of 
Lower Saxony. 

Sept. 19. At Richmond, of an apoplectic 
fit, Jos. Debaufre, esq. 

In Portman-square, the Hon. Mary-Pa- 
tience Denny, wife of Anth. Denny, esq. 
and daughter of late Adm. Lord Collingwood, 
by Patience, dau. and co-heiress of Erasmus 
Blackett, esq. Alderman of Newcastle-upon- 

ne. 

Sept. 20. In the prime of life, the wife 
of Robert Banner, esq. 

Sept.21. Aged 68, Mary, relict of Mr. 
Gurney, of Peele’s Coffee House, Fleet-st. 

Sept. 22. Aged 58, Mary, wife of J. 
Dowlen, esq. of Forster-st. Bishopsgate. 

Sept. 23. In Cumberland-street, aged 
76, Mrs. Frances Eeles. 

T. Lucas, esq. of Scot’s-yard. 

Sept. 24. Samuel Winter, esq. of Lon- 
don, merchant, and son of late Benj. Win- 
ter, esq. of Leeds. 

At her son’s, Percy-street, in her 93d 
year, after an illness of 19 months, Helen, 
relict of J. Wade, esq. second son of Field- 
Marshal Wade. 

Sept. 27. At Hackney, aged 84 years, 
Francis Kensall, esq. 

In Highbury-place, aged 92, the relict of 
Dr. Ford. 

Sept. 28. In Whitecross-street Prison, 
where he had been confined for debt seven 
years, Capt. Marcus Lowther Crofton, late 
of the Bourbon Regiment. 

In Broadway, Blackfriars, aged 36, Mr. 
W. Gilbert, late of Ludgate-hill, son of 
late Mr. Wm. Gilbert, of Tillingham. 

At Islington, Mr. David Piffard. 

Sept. 29. At Hoxton, aged 44, Caleb 
Mortimer, esq. late of East India Company’s 
service. 

Sept. 30. At Highgate, Anne, eldest 
dau. of Rev. Dr. H. Owen, Vicar of Edmon- 
ton, and grand-daughter of Dr. R. Butts, 
Bishop of Ely. 

The wife of Mr. R. W. Jearrad, Oxford-st. 

Oct 1. In her 84th year, Mrs. Owen, 
mother of Rev. J. Owen, Secretary to the 
Bible Society, who died last year. See vol. 
XCHI. ii, p. 569. 

Oct.2. In Tooley-street, Mr. H. Varn- 
ham, surveyor, aged 42. 

In Weymouth-street, Elizabeth, relict of 
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late J. G. Morgan, esq. of the Island of St. 
Vincent. . 

Oct. 3. At Kennington, 71, the 
relict of John take pa Cotting- 
ham, near Hull. : 

Aged 72, W. Farnell, sen. of Isleworth, esq. 

dames Holmes, of the firm of Holmes and 
Kay, Coachmakers’ Hall. 

Oct. 4. Aged 65, Mr. Alex. Buckler, of 
Basinghall-street. 

Oct. 5. At Kensington, aged 79, Jos. 
Battie, esq. late of Commissariat Depart- 
ment of E. I. Company, Bengal. 

At Kensington-gore, the widow of J. 
Fitzgerald, esq. 

Aged 20, Margaret, dau. of late Mr, J. 
Allen, of Tower-street. 

Oct. 6. Aged 80, Mr. Hugh Pain, of 
Lambeth-terrace. 

Oct.7. At Hoxton, in his 80th year, 
Mr. T. Fry, late of Stock Exchange. 

At Somers Town, aged 74, Lieut.-col. 
Rob. Pratt, late of 5th reg. Foot. 

Oct. 8. In Upper Cadogan-place, Diana, 
relict of W. White, esq. of Keswick, Cum- 
berland. 

At Hadley, of a rapid decline, aged 14, 
Emma, dau. of late Mr. Letterman, book- 
seller, Ave Maria-lane. 

Oct. 9. In Air-street, John Ward, esq. 

Oct. 10. Aged 87, Edw. Powell, esq. of 
Knightsbridge. 

Oct.11. In Newington-Butts, aged 81, 
Mary, relict of C. Morton, esq. of Jamaica. 

In Great Prescott-street, aged 27, David, 
only son of Mr. Jacob Treves, of Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

In Highbury-place, Hester, widow of E. 
Pryce, esq. of Merton. 

Oct. 12. At Northend, Fulham, aged 
75, Wm. Ludlam, esq. 

At Mile-end, aged 80, Lydia, relict of 
Mr. Higginbotham, formerly of the Strand. 

Oct. 13. At Islington, aged 34, Susanna, 
wife of Mr. John Cheap, jun. 

Oct.14. In Pickett-place, Strand, aged 
54, Mr. Edw. Bennett. 

In Bridge-street, Southwark, aged 66, 
Arthur Pott, esq. 

Aged 33, Anna-Maria, wife of Mr, Rob. 
Miller, of Kennington. 

Oct. 15. Sarah, wife of Peter Hofman, 
esq. of Kennington, 

Oct. 1_. In Suffolk-lane, the relict of 
T. Britten, esq. 

Oct. 25. In his 80th year, Mr. Thomas 
Shallard, painter, Broadway, Blackfriars. 

Beprorpsuire.— Oct. 5. At Risley, Mr. 
W. Garner, parish clerk. He had rung the 
church bell for morning service, and re- 
turned home to dress himself, when he 
fell, and instantly expired. 

Berksuire. — At Newbury, Honoria 
Fowle, widow of C. Fowle, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, and dau. of late 
Rich. Townshend, esq. of Newsbury. 

Sept. 4. 
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Sept. 4. At Windsor, aged 94, Mrs. 
Aunt Cowell, of Wigmore-street, Caven- 
dish-square, relict of Benj. C. esq. and mo- 
ther of late Gen. C. of Coldstream Guards. 

Sept. 29. At Stanlake, aged 68, Kathe- 
rine, wife of Sir Nathaniel Dukingfield, bt. 

Devonsuire.—At Rawleigh House, Hen- 
tietta, fourth dau. of late Justinian Cosama- 
jor, of Potterells, co. Hefts. esq. 

Aug. 27. The late Mr. Tolcher, whose 
death we announced p. 284, was one of the 
oldest inhabitants of | haedry and has left 
a fortune of near 300,000/. A superior 
dwelling-house in the town, belonging to 
him, has been closed up for years, contain- 
ing all the furniture, &c. which this singu- 
lar character never would occupy, nor suffer 
others to do so, in consequence of some dis- 
appointment in love. 

issex.—At Great Ealing, aged 49, Mrs. 
A. M. Stephens, widow of late Rear-Adm. 
G. H. Stephens. 

Sept.22. At the Rectory, North Ocken- 
den, the widow of Rev. F. Say, upwards of 
50 yeurs Rector of East Hatley and Hatley 
St. George, Cambridgeshire. 

Sept. 24. At Saffron Walden, aged 78, 
John Fiske, esq. one of the Senior Alder- 
men of the Corporation. He had served the 
office of Mayor four times. 

Sept. 28. At Yeldham, at his son-in- 
law's, the Rev. L. Way, in his 70th year, 
John Leech, esq. of Bridge-street, Black- 
friars. This worthy mau was many years 
the respected proprietor of the well-known 
London Coffee-House on Ludgate-hill. 

GuoucesTersHirE.—July 13. At Clif- 
ton, Lieut. Brooke, 75th reg. 

Sept. 23. At Cheltenham, aged 25, the 
eldest unmarried dau. of Richardson Harri- 
son, esq. Remembrancer of the First Fruits 
and Tenths of the Clergy. 

Oct.9. At Cheltenham, Mrs. Hester 
Pares, formerly of Leicester, sister of John 
Pares, esq. of that place, and of Thos. Pares, 
esq. F.S.A. of Hopwell Hall, Derbyshire. 

Hampsuire.— Oct. 7. At Charlewood, 
Harriet, wife of Rev. Hanier Porten. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. — Sept. 29. At Bar- 
ham-lodge, aged 22, Louisa Stuart, young- 
est dau. of late Lord Primate of Ireland. 

Kent.—Oct. 7. Aged 67, Mr. T. Ed- 
monds, many years proprietor of the White 
Hart Hotel, Margate. 

Lancaster.—Lately. At Cragg, near Ul- 
verston, aged 20, Mr. Joseph Taylor, When 
laid ou, ae body measured 6 feet 7 inches. 

LEIcESTERSHIRE.—Oct. 15. At Leices- 
ter, aged 19, Henry, second son of Rev, 
R. Davies, a young man of considerable 
literary attainments. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Oct, 9. At Wal- 
ton, near Peterborough, aged 25, W. King, 
jun. esq. M.A. Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, where he took a distin- 
guished degree in 1819. 

Saror.— Sept. 20. At Lydbury, aged 91, 
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Rich. Rickus: He possessed a strong con- 
stitution and a good memory, until within a 
few days of his death. 

Somersetsuire.—At Bath, Edw. Eyre, 
esq. of Lansdown t 

Surrotx.—Oct. 2, At Bury St.Edmund’s, 
in her 82d year, the widow of Mr. Iguatius 
Hand, printer, formerly of Worcester. 

Surrey.—Oct. 11. At Sutton, in his 
74th year, Laurence Brickwood, esq. 

Sussex.—Oct. 4. At Worthing, aged 65, 
Catherine, widow of J. Lawrell, esq. of 
Lower Grosvenor-street. 

WarwicksuireE.— Aug. 18. Suddenly, 
at Leamington, Prince Kiataira, one of the 
New Zealand Chiefs who were exhibiting 
but a few days since at that place. He was 
son of the reigning King of Paroa, or the 
Bey of the Isles, and only 18 years of age. 
The deceased Chief was much esteemed in 
his own country as a warrior, having emi- 
nently distinguished himself on various oc- 
casions in the contests between Paroa and 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring isles. 
The Prince was interred in the church-yard 
at Leamington, according to the forms pre- 
scribed by the Established Church, having, 

reviously to his departure from New Zea- 
Jand, been converted to Christianity by one 
of the Missionaries who had been sent from 
this country. F 

Wirtsuirt.—Sept. 11. In the Close, 
Salisbury, Lieut. Wm. Benson, R.N. son 
of Rev. Edm. Benson. 

Yorksuire.—At Gainsborough, aged 70, 
Anne, wife of Gervas Parnell, esq. 

Sept. 13. At Ripon, in his 92d year, 
Thos. Kilvington, esq. formerly of Saint 
John’s college, where he proceeded to the 
degree of M. B. 1758. 

Sept. 20. At Scarborough, aged 62, Ro- 
bert Lakeland, esq. of York. 

Oct. 8. Ofa dropsy, aged 34, Mrs, But- 
terfield, of York, after long sufferings, hav- 
ing undergone the operation of tapping 25 
times, and lost within these three years up- 
wards of 150 gallons of fluid. 

At Hull, aged 54, the wife of Isaac Spen- 
cer, esq. of York and Poppleton. 

Wates.—Oct. 4. At Aberystwith, Anne, 
wife of Frederick Jones, esq. of Brecon. 

Scortanp.— Sept. 11. At Edinburgh, 
aged 63, James Stodart, esq. of Russell- 
square, 


Sept. 14. 





At Edinburgh, Alex. Skene, 

esq. Capt. of his Majesty’s ship Britannia. 
Sept.17. By an accident while shooting 

in his own grounds, Samuel Fenton, esq. of 


Underbank, near Penistone. While in the 
act of scaling a wall, with his gun in his 
hand in an incautious manner, the piece dis- 
charged its contents, thereby inflicting a 
wound, which caused his immediate death. 

At Perth, Mr. Duncan Spottiswood, 
many years cashier to the Perth Bank. 

Sept. 20. At Meadside, Magdalene Coch- 
rane, relict of the Rev. John Maclaren. 

Sept. 238. 
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Sept. 28, At Ayr, Allan Dunn, esq. Sur- 
geon, Royal Ayrshire Militia. 

Oct. 2. At Edinburgh, Colonel Robert 
Wright, Royal Artillery. . 

IreLanp.—At Ballinafad, in the county 
Roscommon, Thomas Mahon, esq. He was 
for many years Barrackmaster of Roscommon. 

July 17. The wife of the Rev. John Pe- 
therick, Minister of the Congregation of 
D’Olier-street Chapel, Dublin. 

Sept. 12. In ko nl Dublin, 
aged 75, Mrs. Mary Goff. She was born 
in the room she died in, was married in the 
same room, and had one and twenty children 
in the same room. 

Sept. 19. At Cork Barracks, Lieut. John 
Alexander Maxwell, of the 26th Reg. Foot, 
third son of the late Major Hamilton Max- 
well, of Ardwell. 

Asroap.—At Genoa, Wm. Owen, esq. 
M.A. Fellow of St. John’s college. He 
proceeded to the degree of B. A. in 1815, 
and was one of the Chancellor’s Medallists 
of that year. 

At Boulogne, Marianne-Hesse Gordon, 
widow of the late William-Hesse Gordon, 
esq. Civil Service, Madras. 

At Sierra Leone, aged 29, Charles Bor- 
rett, esq. Deputy Assistant Commissary- 
General. 

On her passage from India, Jane, eldest 
daughter of James Burns, esq. youngest son 
of the Ayrshire Poet. 

At Guernsey, Lieut. William Kater, of 
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His Majesty's 27th or Inniskilling regiment 
of foot. 

On his passage from India, on board his 
Majesty's ship Madagascar, aged 33, Major 
Edward M‘Coy, late of the 41st Regiment. 
son of Mr.M‘Coy, Royal Artillery, Woolwich. 

March 14. At Sierra Leone, of a fever, 
aged 18, George-Mouat Keith, esq. only 
son of Capt. Sir George Keith, bart. R.N, 

At Malta, from a fall from his horse, 
James Bell, esq. merchart. 

March 17. At Nice, aged 22, Cesar- 
Charles Parry, son of William Parry, esq. of 
Montague-square. 

March 27. At Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, North America, aged 56, Major-Ge- 
neral G.S. Smyth, Lieutenant-Governor of 
that Province. 

March 28. In France, Mrs. King, dau. 
of the late Baron de Kutzleben, Hessian 
Minister to his Britannic Majesty. 

April 5. At Paris, Madame-Clery Du- 
pont, mother-in-law to Brissot, and mother 
to Mesdames Dupont and Aublay. 

April 13. At Delagoa Bay, on board 
H.M.S. Leven, on the coast of Africa, Mr. 
James Favell, Admiralty Clerk, eldest son 
of Mrs. Favell, widow, of Cambridge, being 
the fourth son she has lost in the service of 
their country. 

Sept. 29. At Montrewl-sur-Mer, Ca- 
therine-Payton Fox, dau. of the late G. 
Croker Fox, esq. of Grove Hill, near Fal- 
mouth, 


—_e—- 
ADDITIONS TO THE OBITUARY. 


Vol. XCIIL. i. pp. 561, 648. The Will 
of the late Most Noble Francis Ingram Sey- 
mour Conway, Marquis of Hertford, was 
proved in the Prerogative Court, in Doc- 
tors’ Commons, by Isabella Anne Ingram, 
Marchiouess of Hertford, the relict, and 
Francis Charles Seymour Conway, Marquis 
of Hertford, the son, two of the executors, 
power being reserved to Lord Henry Sey- 
mour, the brother, the other executor, who 
has not at present assumed the trust. 

The testator, in the first place, devises 
his freehold and copyhold estates in the 
county of York to the Marchioness for life, 
and, after her death, directs the same to be 
sold, and the purchase money to be subject 
to the general directions as to his residuary 
property. (They are to be offered for sale 
at the price his lordship gave for them, to 
the person who, at the time of such sale, 
shall be in the possession of the mansion of 
Temple Newsam, in that county, with 1501. 
to defray the charges of coriveyance.) All 
other freehold estates wnatsoever, either in 
England or Ireland, are devised to Lord 
Yarmouth, for life, and subsequently to his 
son, Lord Beauchamp, and his ‘heirs male ; 
the reversion is then to attend the provi- 
sions created by certain deeds made some 


years since concerning the Ragley estates. 
All household furniture, houses, carriages, 
carts, implements of husbandry, provisions, 
stock, &c. at Ragley and Sudborne, are 
bequeathed to Lord Yarmouth; and the 
leasehold estates are given to trustees iu 
the same manner, and for the benefit of the 
persons entitled to the said freeholds of in- 
heritance, excepting, however, Hertford 
house and grounds in Manchester-square, 
and all property therein, with the carriages, 
horses, and every thing appertaining, and 
also the house adjoining, which are left to 
the Marchioness for life; and she is in- 
vested with the power of leaving the same 
by will to any person she thinks proper, for 
the term only of any such person’s life, 
when the said houses, &c. are to be subject 
to the previous trusts. This power, how- 
ever, is by a codicil revoked. All monies 
in the funds and in any public companies, 
are given absolutely to her ladyship, with 
an observation, that although the testator 
desires that she should have full benefit of 
the bequest if she is so desirous, yet that 
he feels confident of her recollecting the 
conversation that lately passed between 
them respecting it. 50001. are bequeathed 
to Lord Henry Seymour, the Marquis’s 


brother, 
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brother, who is appointed an executor; a 
codicil revokes the bequest. To each of 
his other brothers, 1000/. To his nephews, 
Captain Seymour, of the Navy, 10,0001. ; 
and to Horace Seymour, and Colonel Hugh 
Seymour, 5000/. each. To the Middlesex 
Hospital 1000/. There are other consider- 
able legacies to relatives and friends, and 


those to servants are numerous and large ; 
several of them are specified for 500/. each, 
besides handsome annuities. 

The residue is to be applied to the pur- 
chase of freehold estates which are to de- 
scend, in the manner before stated, to the 
present Marquis and his heirs. The Will 
is dated July 28, 1820. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Sept. 24, to Oct. 21, 1823. 


Christened. Buried. 
1535 


2and 5 73|50and 60 


Males - 786 Males - } 996 5and10 25] 60and 70 


Females - 749 Females- 492 
Whereof have died under two years old 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


10 and 20 44] 70 and 80 


325 20 and 30 78] 80 and 90 ; 


30 and 40 87 | 90 and 100 
40 and 50 91 106 





QUARTERLY AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Oct. 11. 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
» @& a «, s. d s. d. a .d, s @ 
46 5 25 4 20 66 380 0 83 64 29 «8 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Oct. 11, 45s. to 50s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Oct. 1, 31s. 8d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Oct. 20. 
Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets 11/, 11s. to 151. 15s. 
Sussex Ditto Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex Ditto Os. to 131. Os, 


Yearling . Os. to Ol. Os. | Essex Ditto . Os. to 13. 13s. 
Farnham, fine, 16/. 0s. to 201. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Oct. 23. 


St. James’s, Hay 6/.0s. Straw 2l.14s.0d. Clover 61. 6s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 5I. 18s. 0d. 
Straw Ql. 9s. Od. Clover 61. 15s.0d.—Smithfield, Hay 51. 5s. Straw 27. 8s. Od. Clover 61. 6s. Od. 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 24. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8Ibs. 


4d. to 3s. 8d. 
8d. to 3s. 8d. 
Sd. to 4s. 4d. 
Od. to 4s. 4d. 


Lamb i....cscss.cervercceee 38 Od. to 49. Bd. 


Head-of Gattle at Market Oct. 24 : 
Bensten soovessseseccee 731 Calves 220. 


Sheepand Lambs..5,780 Pigs 210. 
COALS, Oct. 22: Newcastle, 38s. Od. to 48s. 3¢.—Sunderland, 37s. 3d. to 49s. 6d. 
TALLOW, .per Cwt. Town Tallow 42s. 0d. Yellow Russia 40s.-6d. 
SOAP; Yellow 74s, Mottled 82s. Curd 86s.\—CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 0d. 








THE PRICES of Navieaste Canat Snares, Dock Stocks, Water Works, Fine 
Insurance, aod Gas Licur Snares, (to the 25th of Oct. 1823), at the Office of Mr. 
M. Raine, (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), Removed to No. 2, Great Winchester- 
street, Old Broad-street, London.—Grand Trunk Canal, 21001. 2150/1. Div. 751. per an- 
num. A Bonus of 5/. per Share to be paid at Lady Day, 1824, over and above the Christ- 
mas Dividend.—Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 330/.—Coventry Canal, 1100/. Div. 441. per 
annum.—Coventry Canal, 1100/. Div. 441. per annum.—Oxford Canal, 7801.—Neath, 3201. 
ex Div. 13. payable Aug. and Nov.—Swansea, 1901, with Div. 10/. due 1st of Nov.—Barnsley, 
2121.—Monmouth, 1 85/.— Brecknock and Abergavenny Canal, 100/. ex Div.5/.—Grand Junc- 
tion, 2651. Div. 10. per annum,—Old Union Canal, 781. 791.— Rochdale, 92/.— Huddersfield, 
20/,—Ellesmere, 65/. Div. 31. per annum.—Regent’s 39/.—Thames and Medway Canal, 22/. 
—Portsmouth and Arundel, 25/.—Severn and Wye Railway and Canal, 32/. the last Half- 
year’s Div. was 16s.—Lancaster, 27/.—Worcester and Birmingham, 32/.—Wilts and 
Berks, 6l. 5s.—Kennet and Avon, 211, Div. 17s, per enaun.—West India Dock Stock, 
2051. Div. 101. per annum.—London Dock Stock, 1181. Div. 4/. 10s. per annum.—Globe 
Assurance, 1611. Div. 7/. per annum.—Imperial Ditto, 1221, Diy. 5l. per annum.—Albion 
Ditto, 50/—Atlas Ditto, 51. 17s. 6d.—Hope Ditto, 4/. 7s—Rock Life Assurance, 2/. 18s. 
ex Div—East London Water Works, 125/. Div. 41. per annum.—Grand Junetion Water 
Works, 64/.—Westminster Gas Light and Coke Company, Old Shares, 74/. 10s.—New 
Ditto, 51. paid, 101, premium.—London Institution, origiual Shares, 28/—Russell Ditto, 


91. 9s. 
METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From Sept. 27, to October 26, 1823, both inclusive. 







































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
4 te is |t to ; 
‘34 32 = tS as Barom. Weather. ale g cS Barom. Weather. 
= Slo 5 - © Ep) in. pts. “Tl Bho 3 © pilin. pts. 
Relo= =e Ax\o= =e 
Be teat ie r@ar > | * 3 ° 
27 | 50 | 58 | 45 || 29, 91)fair | 12 | 44 | 55 | 47 |i29, 82 /fair 
28 | 40 | 53 | 42 || 30, OO/fair | 18 | 46 | 54 | 40 || , 32 |showery 
29 | 40 | 57| 49 ||, OSifair / 14} 36 | 50] 42 |} , 50 [rain 
30 | 50 | 50 | 47 || 29, S4/rain 15 | 42 | 54 | 42 » 50 {fair 
Oct.1} 50 | 43 | 42 || 28, 88/rain 16 | 42 | 53 | 41 » 62 /fair 
2 | 38 | 52 | 40 || 29, 50/fair 17 | 41 | 53 | 42 » 62 |fair 
3 | 40 | 56 | 49 > 91\fair 18 | 42 | 55 | 50 » 50 |cloudy 
4 | 50 | 58 | 50 || 30, 05/fair 19 | 52 | 60 | 55 > 70 |fair 
5 | 50 | 60 | 60 » 10)cloudy 20 | 55 | 60 | 55 |/80, 08 /fair 
6 | 58 | 60 | 58 || 29, 88}rain 21 | 51 | 58 | 50 » 25 |fair 
7 | 56 | 61 | 45 || 30, 04) fair 22 | 50 | 54 48 > 15 /fair 
8 | 47 | 60] 55 » 05| fair 23 | 45 | 56 | 48 > 04 | fair 
9 | 50 | 55 | 45 || 29, 61|showery 24 | 47 | 56 | 45 » 04 | fair 
10 | 42 | 48 | 47 » 42| stormy 25 | 40 | 47 | 46 » 25 |cloudy 
11 | 46 | 56 | 46)) , 10 fair 26 46 | 47 | 45 » 47 |cloudy 
! 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From September 27, to October 27, 1823, both inclusive. 
a pe) -! : . 
2 3.) 8. |] 3 | So s| sig5le./ 3 
SIPe se lsal ul ed Soiesiexee! & |B Bue zu 
alia) 22) 28) &| 28 = Zsa S) S 10002. | 500, 
wa on AG a oe e <7) < - 2 = 
27 83% 4 102g —_——_— 2653/63 pm./36 38 pm.|36 39 pm. 
29) Hol. —- 
30 834 1023; — 64 pm.|36 38 pm.|36 39 pm. 
1 83% a sa 64 pm.|38 39 pm./3839 pm. 
2 834 102¢|——, 70 pm.|39 41 pm./39 41 pm. 
3 834 103 |——,82§ |266 |66 pm./40 41 pm.|/4041 pm. 
4 834 103 |-—-, 68 pm./40 41 pm.|4041 pm. 
6 834 103$);—— 68 pm./40 41 pm./4041 pr. 
7\— 834 3 1034;——- ——|267 |70 pm.|40 41 pm./40 41 pm. 
a — 83g 4 reo ——|-—e pm.i41 40 pm.i41 40pm. 
9 834 §}— |103§;——-——||68 pm.|39 40 pm./3940 pm. 
10/833 §—— 1034——- ——| 2674/67 pm.|88 40 pm.|38 40 pm. 
11\2¢55 82g 3/83§ 4:——| 1004 i104 j21g ————68 pm.'39 41 pm.|39 41 pm. 
13|— 83g 3/83 § 964 | 1005 |104§21 ———— 71 pm.|38 40 pm./38 40 pm. 
14/226 |83§ 2§ 83% F96F | 1005 103$/214 834 |——|73 pm.i41 39 pm./41 39 pm. 
15/2254/82$ 4/834 496g | 99% [1039/21 (823 |——/72 pm./39 41 pm./3941 pm. 
16/2243/828 83g 4/964 | 100 |[103§/205 oH 72 pm./40 42 pm./4042 pm. 
17/2254)82§ 4/834 496% | 100§ /103§21 |——/267 |74 pm./40 41 pm.|4041 pm. 
18|Hol. — | — 
20/2253 83 ezlssg §:96§ | 100% 1033/21 | | la 39 pm.|/41 39 pm. 
21/2254/82% $834 Z/96§% | 1004 103} 21 oe eee pm.i41 38 pm./41 38 pm. 
e2l2easiseg 3|s3g 4/964 | 100$ 10a 21 |——\|——\72 pm.'s9 36 pm.js936pm. 
23/2244/13 29/833 4/963 | 100 [104 20% |(——|264 |70 pm.(38 36 pm.|38 36 pm. 
24)2244/823 gis3$ 3/96 | 993 |103§20g ——|——|70 pm.|38 36 pm.|38 36 pm. 
25/224 |seg ¥is3g 4/96$ | 99% [1039 205 —|——71 pm.|36 34 pm.|36 34 pm. 
27|\——is2 14/82 $/——' 99 |102§ 20§ |" 70 pm.|35 37 pm.|35 37 pm. 

















JOMN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 





RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 

















